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BUCEPHALAS AND HIS"LEGEND. 


[For contents see the section headings.] 


Bucephalas and Alexander are a unique combination, the out- 
standing instance of a horse and a man that have attained to 
fame both in history and romance. Bucephalas indeed has cer- 
tain advantages ovér horses like Pegasus, or Areion, or those 
of Laomédon,' or those of Diomede with which he may be com- 
pared; for these have become altogether mythical, and attempts 
to reconstruct them in reality are likely to be futile, even though 
descendants of the Iast mentioned, those of Diomede, are credited 
with being in existence at a time as late as that of Alexander 
the Great or even later.” In the ease of Bucephalas however 
the essential facts can be established with considerable assurance, 
and starting from these we may see the myth in the making; 
for the legends of Alexander and Bucephalas have acted and 
reacted powerfully upon each other at important junctures of 
the story, especially that of Alexander upon that of Bucephalas. 
To such an extent has this gone that Bucephalas became the 
equine counterpart of Alexander, and even within Alexander’s 
lifetime their birth was synchronized—a fiction usually regarded 
as a fact—and some of the later versions of the Alexander 
Romance actually synchronized their death. 

Our chief sources of information concerning Bucephalas are 
Plutarch, Alexander, 6, and Arrian, Anabasis, V, 19, both of 
which passages I cite entire. 


Plutarch, Alexander, 6: 
Owe icon a time Chiloneicus the Thessalian brought 
Duc.paeler, offering to soll fim io Philip for thirtcen 


r es 


= C£. Iii15.. HFa > we ke dh Sa ext 
? Diod. 4, 15; Gavius Bassus ap. Gell. 3, 9. 1 
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talents, and they went dowm into the plain to try the horse, 
who appeared to be savage and altogether intractable, 
neither allowing anyone to mount him, nor heeding the 
voice of any of Philip’s attendants, but rearing up against 
all of them. Then Philip was vexed and ordered the horse 
to be led away, believing him to be altogether wild and un- 
broken; but Alexander, who was near by, said: “ What a 
horse they are losing, because, for lack of skill and courage, 
they cannot manage him!” | At first then Philip held his 
peace; but as Alexander many times let fall such words and 
showed great distfess, he said: “ Dost thou find fault with 
thine elders in the belief that thou knowest more than they 
do, or art better able to manage a horse?” “ This horse, 
at any rate,” said Alexander, “I could manage better chan 
others have.” “And if thou honda not, what penalty 
wilt thou undergo for thy rashness?” L Indeed," said 
Alexander, “I will forfeit the price of the horse." There 
was laughter at this, and then an agreement between father 
and son as to the forfeiture, and at once Alexander ran 
to the horse, took hold of his bridle-rein, and turned him 
toward the sun; for he had noticed as it "would seem, that 
the horse was greatly disturbed by the sight of his own 
shadow falling in front of him and dancing about. And 
after he had calmed the horse a little in this way, and had 
stroked him with his hand, when he saw that he was full 
of spirit and courage, he quietly cast aside his mantle, and 
with a light spring safely bestrode him. Then with a little 
pressure of the reins on the bit, and without striking him 
or tearing his mouth, he held him in hand; but when he 
saw that the horse was rid of the fear that had beset him, 
and was impatient for the course, he gave him his head, and 
at last urged him on with sterner tone.and thrust of foot. 
Philip and his company were speechless with anxiety at 
first; but when Alexander made the turn in proper fashion 
and came back towards them proud and exultant, all the 
rest broke into loud cries, but his father, as we are told, 
actually shed tears of joy, and when Alexander had dis- 
motinted, kissed him, saying: “ My son, seek thee a king- 
dom. equal to thyself; Macedonia has not room for thee.? 


This description seems to be in the main authentic. To see, 
as Deonna does, in Alexander’s act of turning him toward the 
sun and of casting aside his mantle, the proof that he was one of 


3 An abridgment of this passage is found in Zonaras, IV, 8 (vol. I, 
331, 2 ff, Pinder). 
* Deonna, Rev. d. Et. Gr. XXXI (1918), 78, quoted on p. 19. 
* 
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the horses of the sun is to detect symbolism where none exists. 
If the authenticity of any part of it were to be questioned, it 
would be Philip’s words at the end, which in reality are in em- 
bryo the legend which has reached maturity in the Hist. Alem. 
Magn. I, 15, 1% which I shall quote and discuss on pp. 17 ff. 


Arrian, Anabasis, V, 19: . 

Alexander founded two @ities, one where the battle took 
place, and the other on the spot whence he started to cross 
the river Hydaspes; the former he*famed Nicaea, after his 
victory over the Indians, and the latter Bucephala in mem- 
ory of his horse Bucephalas, whfch died there, not from 
having been wounded by anyone, but from the effects of 
toil and ofd age: for he was about thirty years old, and 
quite worn out with toil5 This Bucephalas had shared 
many hardships and incurred many dangers with Alexander 
during many Years, being ridden by none but the king, 
becduse he rejected all other riders. He was both of unusual 
size and generous in mettle. The head of an ox had been 
engraved upon him as a distinguishing ma.. nd accord- 
ing to some this was the reason that he bore tu. name; 
but others say, that though he was black he had a white 
mark upon his forehead which bore a great resemblance to 
the head of an ox. In the land of the Uxians this horse 
vanished from Alexander, who thereupon sent a proclama- 
tion throughout the country that he would kill all the in- 
habitants unless they brought the horse back to him. And 
as a result of this proclamation it was immediately brought 
back. So great was Alexander's attachment to the horse, 
and so great was the fear of Alexander entertained by the 
barbarians. Let so much honor be paid by me to this 
Bucephalas for the sake of his master. 


The Name Bucephalas: tts Origin, Significance and History 
in the Legend. 


The various explanations of the origin and applicativn of the 
name Bucephalas are given as follows: 


(1) That it was the name of a famous breed of horses from 
Thessaly branded with the sign of an ox’s head on the thigh 
or shoulder, and that Alexander’s horse was of this breed 
and became par excellence Bucephalas. Such is the expla- 


s Qnericritus wns authority for the statement that Bucephalas was 
thirty years of age at death, and that he died from the effects of toil 
and old age (Plut. Alex. 61, quoted later p. 10). 
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nation given by Eiym. Magne 207, 50 ff. (Etym. Gud. 113, 
41 £.) : | 


Bouxépadros ó Immos, Sv 'AXéfavOópos exexrnTa oUx ds reves 
otovraı drt Bods xépara eye’ rotro yap wWevdés* koopero yap 
bz0 'AAX«fávópov xpvc'ois (Gud. adnectit: xepavı xal AAAY 
Parie Koopw)* kal ob bia rà képara [JovkébaAos GvópacTat, 
àAX dre obros Ev GcccoA(a exarodvro of Immor Exovres éykekav- 
pevov Boukpavıov. dre 08 Trav GtocaAuwQy immot tives éxadovvro 
Pen epee Snot 'Abwrodávgs èv brise: (fr. 41 Kock) : 

p KAG" yó co BovkéjaXov àvijaopat. 

Kat TAMY (fr. #2) ° 

Fix npéua tov Bovxdbarov Kal rov Kommariay, 

Aéyerat (Bovrebalos) óf yKexapaypévoy Exwv roîs iorxioıs Bov 


Kpa yov. 
P e 


Similarly the scholiast to Aristophanes, Nub. 23 (and 
also Suidas, s. V. komrarias) : 


ovdt yàp DovkejáAas kañoðpev dia rò popduv rowwvryy Exeiv, 
dAAà bia rò oŭrw Kkexapayxdaı' otos, olnaı, kal 6 ToU "AXreEdydpov 
-~ bd 
TOU Maxeddvos Immos Tv, à TeAevryoavrı THY BovxepdAcay ANé- 


$avópos [rectius tiv Bovxépadoy “Adc§dvipeav Suidas] éxrioev, 
evradıov aire THs apers xapılönevos wöAıv, 


The same general explanation is given by Arrian, Anab. 
V, 19, 5 along with (2), the whole passage quoted above 
on p. 3; by Excerpta Vaticana, no. 183 (Sternbach in 
Wiener Studien, XVI (1894), 9), which clearly goes back 
to Arrian or to the same source as Arrian; Pliny, N. H. 
VIII, 154, which gives this explanation as alternative with 
(2); Solinus 45, 8 which gives this along with (3) and 
(4); Tzetzes, Chil. I, 810 ff. which at the same time re- 
jects (4) and (5): 


TOU Bouxepadov (-a?) ewmracav dyas tv ioropíav, 
t v > 24 3 ,; 7 

s immos Tv ariBaccos àvÜpémovs Kareodiwv. 

póvo de Maxeddve 08 Üreikwv "AActavöpw' 

tiv Bovxeddda kàĝow de Toi vrorpówes are. 

Bods as Exwv rebaAnv êv TO wgpd wcbpayide, 

ot umv Bods exéxryro 7 xebaAyv 7 xepas. 


(2) 
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A variant version of that given by Tzetzes is found in- 
corporated as a lemma in the Byzantine version, Wagner, 
Trois Poèmes Grecs, following 773: 


Tod Bovxeparov ovprracay nahe riv ioTopíav' | 
as Immos qv ár(Üacaos àvÜpémovs Kareodiwv, 
póvo và Maxeddu Ò obv treixwv "AAckavöpw. 
Tiv BovkejdAov kAgggv ðè Towvrorpótres exe. 
Bods yàp exe xepedyy Ev Td pap orbpıryida, 
oo pay Bods êkékryro kepáňtod Kat képas. 


Likewise the Recensio Vetusta ef the Alexander Romance 
I, 15 has this explanation, and Julius Valerius emphasizes 
this by rejecting (4): Vocabatur enim equus quem supra 
diximus illo nomine non eo modo quod corniculata fronte 
terribilis foreé, sed quod inustio etiam fortuita quaedam 
eius coxae veluti taurini capitis imitamen insederat. In 
the Syrian version the mark is not a brand, but a birth- 
mark in which a wolf holds an ox in his mouth. A curious 
perversion of the ox’s head is found in Rudolf of Ems 
Alexander, 1993 ff. (see Zingerle, Die Quellen zum Alexan- 
der des Rudolf von Ems, p. 70) : 


Ime was gebrant an eine big 

Eines fröschen houbet 

Ime was ob ir es glöbet 

Gewahsen ufs der stirnen sin 

Ein gefüge hörnelin. 
The metamorphosis of an ox’s head into a frog’s head is 
truly a masterpiece, and I quote with full approval Zin- 
gerle’s explanation: “so halte ich dafiir, dass der Frosch 
dem Kopfe des fliichtigen Abschreibers entsprungen ist, 
indem er *ürohsen?, in seiner Vorlage vrochsen geschrie- 
ben, als vroschen las.” . : 


That he had in the middle of his forehead a white blaze 
that resembled an ox's head: Arrian, Anab. V, 19, 5 which 
also gives (1) ; Excerpta Vaticana, 183. This seems to be 
the explanation of the term as applied to the Kataghan 
breed of horses reputed to be descended from Bucephalas, 
cee Sir Henry Yule, the Book of Ser Marco Polo, vol. 1, 
158, with N. 4, p. 162. 


$ 
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(3) That he received the name ab aspectu torvo, Pliny, N. H. 
VILI, 154, who gives this view as alternative with (1); de 
aspectus torvitate, Solinus, 45, 8, who gives this explanation 
along with (1) and (4); probably from the latter source 
this explanation found its way into the interpolated versions 
of Leo and the occidental versions based thereon, cf. Oswald 
Zingerle, Dig Quellen zum Alexander des Rudolf von Ems, 
140: dicebatur ipse equis Bucefalas propter aspectus 
torvitatem seu ab insignis (a binis signis?), quod taurinum 
caput in armo habebat ustum, seu (et?) quod de fronte eius 
quaedam mine comiculorum  protuberabant. Cf. also 
Kinzel’s edition of Lamprecht’s Alexander, p. 45. Kinzel 
reprints the Strassburg edition of the Hisivria de Prelus 
with manuscript variants, 


(4) That he had a horn, or horns, or hornliÉe protuberances on 
his head. Etym. Mag. and Etym. Gud. reject the fiotion of 
horns by rejecting the plural, «épara; so also apparently 
Julius Valerius, I, 15; Tzetzes, op. cit. I, 815, and the 
lemma in Byz reject the notion of horns by rejecting the 
singular, xépas. ln the western versions the source of the 
horns seems to be Solinus 45, 8 corniculorum minae, whe 
gives this explanation along with (1) and (3), and we 
find them in the French Prose Romances, Weismann, Ales- 
ander, vol. II, 383, The Wars of Alexander, ed. Skeat, 
EETS., ES. XLVII. 752 *; Prose Life of Alexander, p. 9 
(EETS., 148, ed. Westlake). Bucephalas is several times 
represented with two horns in the Tournai Tapestry of the 
Palazzo Doria, Alinari 29737-29739. I mention incidentally 
that von Schwarz, Alexanders d. Gr. Feldzüge in Turkes- 
tan?,® 99-100, proposed that Alexander’s epithet Dulcarnain, 


° H. Christensen, “ Die Vorlage des byzantinischen Alexandergedichtes,” 
in the Sitzungsberichte d. philosophisch-philologischen und d. histori- 
schen Classe der k. b. Akad. d. Wissenschaften zu München, 1897, 116 
and ftn. Christensen refers to the edition by Novakovie, Belgrade, 
1878, and Wesselowski, Sbornik der Petersb. Akad. XL (1886), 152. 
The one horn appears in Thomas of Kent, 490 (Paul Meyer, Alex. le 
Grand dans la Lit. Frang. du Moyen Age, I, 215); Kyng Alisaunder, 
690 (ed. Weber in Metrical Romances, Vol. I, Edinburgh, 1810) ; Konung 
Alexander, 543 (ed. Klemming, Stockholm, 1844-1862); Rudolf von 


(5) 


(6) 
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the Lord of Two Horns, was bestowed upon him trom the 
fact that he rode a horse that was represented with two 
horns. Von Schwarz identified as Bucephalas the repre- 
sentation of a beautiful horse on a coin that he saw in 
Turkestan, which was held at too high a price for him to 
purchase. In the Pompeii mosaic one might be tempted 
to regard as a horn (white) what is almost certainly an 
ear. The rest of the horse fs here black. 

Quite unexpectedly however it is jhe unicorn conception 
of Bucephalas that predominates in the later versions, and 
here we make the manuscript C of the Historia Alexandri 
Magni I, 13, the point of departure, deasduevos de avTov TO 
péycÜos Pirros 6 Baotdeds, kal öre Bods Kehadyv exer (eliyev) 
exTeruraperny êv TO Ocio pnpO kal képas Ev rH Kehadn, COadpace. 
Since the Serkjan Alexander Romance was based on the C 
tradjtion, we would expect in addition to the brand of the 
ox’s head on the right thigh also the single horn. How- 
ever, according to the report of it given by Christensen, it 
gives “ Hörner zwischen den Ohren.” 

It is interesting to note that in the French Prose Ro- 
mance quoted by Weismann, op. cit. II, 375, the head of 
Bucephalas (Bull head) is like that of a marine bull with 
three horns: li chevaus avoit nom Busifel, et avoit trois 
cornes, comme de tor marin. Alfons Hilka, der altfranzö- 
sische Prosa-Alexanderroman, p. 35, 5 reads “IT. cornes.” 


That his head was like that of an ox, et capite et nomine 
Bucephalas, Gellius, V, 2; Festus 32 M propter quandam 
bubuli capitis similitudinem. This view is rejected by the 
Schol. ad. Arist. Nub. 23 and by Tzetzes, op. cit. I, 811. 
That it was from the breadth of his head, Strabo XV, 698, 
dxé rot whdrovs Tob nerwmov. (4), (5), and (6) are different 
aspects of the same; these presuppose that the ox’s head 
was that of Bucephalas, and they visualized it in the dif- 
ferent forms and details indicated. 


Ems, Alexander, 1997, quoted above, p. 5; Babiloth, Alexanderchronik, 
15 (cd. Herzog, die Alexanderchronik des Meister Babiloth, Stuttgart, 
1897, p. 45); Nobili Fatti (ed. Grion, Bologna, 1872), p. 16; ef. H. 
Christensen, Beiträge cur Alexandersage (Hamburg, 1883), 3. 
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The Origin of Bucephalas. 


The following statements of the origin and pedigree of 
Bucephalas are given: 


(1) That he was of the herd of Philoneicus the Thessalian: 


(2) 


(3) 


Plut. Alex. 6; Pliny, N. H. VIII, 154; or merely of Thes- 
salian origins Etym. Magn. 207, 50 ff. with Etym. Gud. 118, 
41 ff. both quoted on p. 4, cf. Tzetzes, Chil. IV, 490 ff. 
quoted on p. 4. N 

That he was foaled on the king's (Philip's) own estate, 
presumably when Aléxander was not more than twelve years 
old. ‘This is implied by the text of the Recensio Vetusta 
I, 18 end by ValArmB’, Ethiop, and seems to have been 
transmitted into the legend of Caesar's horse, cf. Suet. Jul. 
61 natum apud se, the whole passage quoted on p. 18. 
That he was of Cappadocian breed brought by the prince 
or princes of Cappadocia as a present to Philip when Alex- 
ander was not more than twelve years old. Such is the 
account given in the Historia Alex. Magn. I, 13 end by 
ASyrLeo and from Leo passed down to most of the western 
versions: Pfaffe Lamprecht, Basler Einleitung, 535 ff. ed. 
Kinzel; Konung Alexander, 535 ff. French Prose Romances, 
Weismann, op. cit. II, 375, 383; Babiloth, Alezander- 
chronik, 15; der Grosse Alexander, ed. Guth, 347 ff. The 
Wars of Alexander, 742”. 

Hartlieb, das buch der geschicht des grossen allexanders, 
ed. by Richard Benz, Jena, 1924, p. 18 has the following 
attractive adaptation of the Cappadocian origin of 
Bucephalas: 

In den selben Zeiten war ein Fürst gesessen in Capadocia, 
der war auch unterthan dem König Philippo von Macedonia, 
in des Land fiel gar ein fremd seltsam Tier, das war 
einem Pferd am meisten gleich, wiewohl es sonst gar ein 
fremde Gestalt hätt. Das Pferd hätt vornen Füss als 
ein Hirsch und einen langen Hals, einen Kopf als ein 
freisamer Leo; und es ass nur Menschen Fleisch. Das 
Thier schenkt der Fürst von Capadocia dem, König 
Philippo. | 

Rud. von Ems, 1978 ff. Nobili Fatti, p. 16. The Cap- 
padocian origin of Bucephalas was given also in Excerpta 


(4) 
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Vaticana, 202, Sternbach,, op. cit. 9: Anpdparos ô Koply6t0s 
dédwxey "AAc&ávópo Bovrebadov Umrmov* Karmadog 96 Fv. Doli- 
nus 45, 5-8 brings in his description of Bucephalas as an 
illustration of the Cappadocian breed of horses. I am 
not however able to persuade myself to agree with Stern- 
bach and Kroll that this was the reading of the Recensio 
Vetusta, but feel with Ausfeld that this reading was 
either an intrusion or a ‘corruption due perhaps to xol 
immodorias, see Ausfeld, Der griechgsche Alexanderroman, 
p. 37, 16). E 

That he was conceived of the same origin as Alexander and 
at the same time with Alexander. This general idea might 
have been*deduced from Plut. Alex. 61 (Onesicritus), and 
also from Arrian Anab. V, 19, 4, both quoted on p. 10. It 
seems however that it was the lost Arabi ‘version of the 
Alexander Romance, dated about the ninth century, that 
fully carried out the idea. This lost Arabic version seems 
to have been the source both of the extant Ethiopian ver- 
sion, published by Budge, Life and Exploits of Alexander 
the Great (Cambridge, 1896), the pertinent part of which 
is found in vol. II, pp. 18-19, where after the union of 
Olympias with Nectanebos as a result of which the world 
conqueror Alexander was conceived comes the following: 


And it came to pass after he had said these things to her 
that Nectanebus went out from her to a fountain which was 
near to a temple of idols, and washed therein. And one of 
the king’s mares came to the fountain and drank of its 
waters, and she became with foal straightway: now this 
took place at the exact time when the queen, the wife of 
Philip, conceived. 


The synchronizing of the birth of Alexander and of Buceph- 
alas is exploited also by Firdausi (Mohl’s French.trans. V, 
45; for summary see Noeldeke, Beiträge zur Geschichte des 
Alexanderromans, p. 50; Spiegel, Eränische Altertumskunde, 
Il, 585) according to whom Philip shrank from making 
public his daughter’s rejection by Dara, and accordingly 
gave it out that Alexander was his own son; he considered 
it, however an auspicious omen for the boy’s future that on 
the night of his birth a mare in the royal stables had 
brought forth a remarkable foal. 
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(5) That he was the offspring of,an elephant and a dromedary, 
an explanation found in some of the mediaeval French 
versions cf. Paul Meyer, Alexandre le Grand etc. T, 57 where 
the Manuscrit de l’Arsenal, Ixxiv reads— 


Antigonus Bucifal li ameine, 

Un bon destrer, unc ne mancha d’aveine. 
Engendrez fu en l'isle de Miceine 

D'un olifant e d'une*dromedaine. 


. A variant decasylmbic version of similar content is found 
in the Manuscrit de Venise, ibid., I, 269, lines 746 ff. 


(6) That he was the gift of the queen of Egypt to Philip, 
Lambert li Tors, ed. Michelant, p. 11, 3. 


(7) Rudolf von Ems 1988 ff. represents Bucephalas as a cross 
between a horse and a griffin, cf. Zingerle, op. ctt., 70: 
Keinen Aufschluss vermag ich über die Quelle zu V, 1988 ff. 

.^ zu geben wonach Bucephal von Ross und Greifen abge- 
stammt wäre. Oder basiert das auf I. V. (I. V. Epit.) I, 
14: aiuntque illum armenti quidem regalis genus (tum) 
forma tum pedibus ad Pegasi fabulam opinabilem. 


Bucephalas, his Age and Death. 


We know from Plutarch, Al. 61 that it was Onesicritus who 
was authority for the statement that Bucephalas was thirty years 
old at death, and that he died from the effects of toil and old 
age,—ék 0e rns mpos Ildpov payns kai ó Bouxedddras éredctrycey, od« 
evfis AN Üorepov, ds of mAcioroı A€yovow, brò rpavpdrov 
Ücpazrevópevos, ws è Ovnolkpıros, dia "ynpas bréprovos -yevomevos 
Tpiákovra, yàp érav amodaveiv abróv. Arrian, Anab. V, 19, 4 makes 
a similar statement without acknowledging his authority— 
eis Tov Immov roð [lovkepáXov nv pvhunv, òs daréBavey abro0, oU 
BAnbeis mpòs obSevds QAN brò Kapdrov re kal HAıklas! qv yàp dpdt 
Ta TpLdKOVTa ETN, KapaTnpos evo evos. We should, however, take 
cognizance of the first part of the quotation from Plutarch given 
above as the testimony of of wAcioror as well as of the statement 
of Gellius, V, 2: 

Equus Alexandri regis et capite et nomine ‘ Bucephalas ’ 


fuit. Eimptum Chares (fr. 14, p. 117 M) talentis tredecim 
et regi Philippo donatum ... Super hoc equo dignum 
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memoria visum, quod, upi ornatus erat armatusque ad 
preelium, haud umquam inscendi sese ab alio nisi ab rege 
passus sit. Id etiam de isto equo memoratum est, quod, 
cum insidens in eo Alexander bello Indico et facinora faciens 
fortia in hostium cuneum non satis sibi providens inmisisset 
coniectisque undique in Alexandrum telis vulneribus altis 
in cervice atque in latere equus perfossus esset, moribundus 
tamen ae prope iam exsanguis e mediis hostibus regem 
vivacissimo cursu retulit atque, ubi eum extta tela extulerat, 
ilieo concidit et domini iam superstitis securus quasi cum 
sensus humani solacio animam exspitavit. Tum rex Alex- 
ander parta eius belli victoria oppidum in isdem loeis con- 
didit idque ob equi honores * Buceghalon’ appellavit. 


Concerning this it is only fair to say that if Alexander had 
really been carried into such extreme danger by Bucephalas in 
the battle of the Hydaspes, we should surely expect to have 
some further notice of the fact preserved from the contemporary 
historians of Alexander. In reality however, the nearest that 
we can come to substantiating it is to be found in the Alexander 
Romance, III, 3, where it is stated that Bucephalas was inter- 
cepted by Porus himself, and that he utterly collapsed, it being 
implied that he died on the field. 

The statement of Onesicritus that Bucephalas died at the 
age of thirty years of exhaustion and old age should be tested 
by the statement of Plutarch, Al. 6, that it was Alexander who 
succeeded in breaking him. If Bucephalas was thirty years old 
at death, this would make him of practically even age with , 
Alexander.” To believe that he was from fourteen to seventeen 
years old when Alexander broke him tests our credulity. It 
therefore seems preferable to regard Bucephalas as about ten 
years younger than Alexander. Indeed the Alexander Romance 
represents Alexander as fourteen years of age when he broke 
Bucephalas, I, 17. We are therefore constrained to prefer the 
first part of the statement of Plutarch as cited above é 86 ris 


lord Á, x 
mpös Ildpov payys kat 6 Bovxedaras Erekeürnoev, oùk eblis GAN’ 


t Sehmieder says: ‘ Alexander could not have broken in the horse 
before he was sixteen years old. But since at this time he was in his 
twenty-ninth year, he would have had him thirteen years. Conse- 
quently the horse must have been about seventeen years old when he 
acquired him. Can anyone believe this?” 
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en oL mAeioroı Aéyovow, ano Tpavpdrwv Oeparevdpevos: and 
that his age at death was about twenty years.° 

The historical Bucephalas may be described: somewhat as 
follows: He was of the Thessalian breed of horses of that 
name and of the herd of Philoneicus, having been bought at the 
price of thirteen talents perhaps by Demaratus® of Corinth as 
a present to Philip or indirectly to Alexander. The horse was 
large and beautiful, black except for a white blaze on his fore- 
‘head. On his thigh or shoulder he bore the brand of an ox’s 
head, hence his name. " He was fiery, spirited and proud. Only 
Alexander understood kim and succeeded in riding him. At 
the siege of Thebes he was wounded. Alexander rode him in 
all his battles in Asia. At one time he was lost, either among 
the Hyrcanians (Plut. Alex. 44), or among the nearby Mardians 
(Curtius, VI, 17-18; Diodorus, XVII, 76,6 ff. where however 
the name of the horse needs to be supplied), or among the 
Uxians (Arrian, Anab. V, 19), whereat Alexander threatened 
the most severe reprisals if he were not immediately returned 
unharmed. He died as a result of wounds received at the battle 
of the Hydaspes, and in his memory Alexander founded a city, 
Bucephala, at the crossing of the Hydaspes. 

In contemporary art Bucephalas seems to have been portrayed 
by Lysippus in his famous group entitled Alexander with the 
Lance; cf. Plut. de fortitudine Alexandri, II, 2, p. 335 B; de 
Is. et Os. 24, p. 360 D; Himerius, Or. XIV, 14; Ecl. 81, 2; 
Choricius, p. 178 Forster. 


Bucephalas in the Alexander Romance. 


I,13 The grooms bring to Philip a colt foaled on the royal 
estate, of exceeding size and in beauty and speed surpassing 
Pegasus and Areion. When to his chagrin Philip is told 
that he is a man-eater, he directs that he be put in an iron- 


$ For the synchronizing of the death of Bucephalas with that of Alex- 
ander, see the Alexander Romance, III, 33, the reading of C summarized 
below, p. 15. See also Noeldeke, op. cit. 55, with ftn, 2. 

° The statement of Diodorus, XVII, 76, 6, that <Bucephalasy was a 
present made by Demaratus of Corinth is by Kaerst in Pauly-Wissowa, 
IH, 995, 53 ff regarded as a mistake. Berve, however, Alexanderreich, 
IL, no. 253, regards the statement of Diodorus as true. 
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grated cage, and that thete be thrown to him criminals 
condemned for piracy or murder. 


The statement of ASyrLeo that the prince or princes 
of Cappadocia brought the horse as a present to Philip— 
a statement of the origin of Bucephalas agreeing with 
that found in Solinus 45, 5 ff. and Excerpta Vaticana 202, 
and erroneously accepted by Sternbach and by Kroll— 
can scarcely be anything bet a corruption or an intrusion. 
It is far easier to explain it thus, than to explain its 
omission from the other MSS, spch as ArmValB' In 
addition to the explanation of the name Bucephalas given 
by the Recensio Vetusta, that is was due to the brand 
of an ox's head on the horse's right thigh, O gives also 
the explanation that he had a horn on his head, see above 


p. 7 

| Philip sending to the Delphic oracle to find out who his 
succassor is to be, receives the response that whosoever shall 
ride the wild horse Bucephalas through the streets of Pella 
shall not only be his successor but become cosmocrator 
besides--subduing all the world with his spear. (It is 
explained that such was the name of the colt mentioned 
in I, 18, and that he received the name from the brand of 
an ox's head on his thigh.) Philip expected the coming of 
a new Heracles. 

The conception that Bucephalas was a man-eater— 
which is found also in Tzetzes, Chil. 811, quoted above 
p. 4—and that Philip on hearing the oracle expected a 
new Heracles shows that the myth-maker thought of the 
horses of Diomedes as Bucephalas’s prototype. Syr does 
not in this passage provide that the successful rider shall 
also be world conqueror. 


' Alexander passing near the iron cage hears a terrific 
snorting and inquires whether it was the whinnyjng of a 
horse or the roaring of a lion. Bucephalas on hearing 
Alexander’s voice whinnies softly, reaches out his front legs, 
and fawns upon him as a dog fawns upon his master. 
Thereupon Alexander enters the cage after elbowing aside 
the guards and rides Bucephalas through the streets of 
Pella to the great delight of Philip who then acclaims him 


KC "> UK Aves Ne 


The significance of the oracle that the one who rides 


—— os reine, 
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Bucephalas shall become cosmocrator will be duly brought 
out later. Quite apart from this let me point out that 
Bucephalas became sufficiently mythical to act like a dog 
—ut cum quando blanditur domino suo canis, sic et ile 
blandiebat Alexandro, Leo.'? From Leo this conception 
passed into the western versions, and perhaps remini- 
scences of it are to be found in art also, cf. Carraroli, 
La Leggenda dv Alessandro Magno, 362: In una chiesa 
romana di Lione, riparata nel periodo gotico, v'era un 
medaglione che portava un animale alquanto simile a un 
cane; il quale*peró, secondo che attestava l'iscrizione 
sottostante, doveva rappresentare il cavallo di Alessandro, 
Bucefale. Prosper Mérimée, Notes d'un Voyage dans le 
Midi de la France, 92. C£. also Hartlieb, ed. eit., 18. 
Syr in its equivalent passage, I, 16, explains the name 
Bucephalas as due to the fact that Alexander “ saw upon 
the right side of the horse a birthmark in the form of 
a wolf, a sign that was born with him, and this wolf held 
a bull in his mouth ”. 

1,19 Syr and Byz ‘could not resist the temptation to 
make Alexander take Bucephalas along with him to the 
Olympian games, and making a race-horse of him. They 
also exploited his man-eating qualities by making Buce- 
phalas bite Alexander’s competitors during the race. 

II, 9 Syr gives: “ Then Alexander clad in armor came 
at the head of the Macedonians, and he was riding upon 
the horse called Bucephalus, which no man dared to ap- 
proach, for the power of the gods was upon him.” 


II,19 Darius in a letter to Porus in which he asks his aid 
against Alexander promises to bestow Bucephalas upon him 
as part of his reward for contributing to Alexander’s defeat. 


ITI, 3 Bucephalas falls, wounded by Porus. Alexander disre- 
gards the battle, drags Bucephalas to himself lest he be 
taken away by the enemy. 


" Syr gives: “ The horse which was called Bucephalus, 
upon which Alexander rode, by the sorcery of Porus threw . 
Alexander off his back. ‘Then by reason of this Alex- 
ander was in great tribulation, and he went on foot, hold- 
ing and leading with his hand the horse which was ‘called 
Bull-head, for he thought: ‘ Peradventure he may fall 
into the hand of the enemies, ” 


!1 I have elsewhere proposed the emendation of the Greek manu- 
scripts: as rQ lly déowdry brocaivwy {MSS tvrogdalywy). See A. J. P. L 
(1929), 198 f. ° 
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C, after telling of the death of Bucephalas as related in 
the Recensio Vetusta, speaks of the clash of battle being 
renewed, and of the Indians surrounding Alexander and 
of Providence saving him through his having mounted 
Ducephalas! 

III, 33 C takes the opportunity of synchronizing the 
death of the horse with that of the master. Accordingly 
he makes Charmedes gay: “ Thou, too, unfortunate as 
Pegasus hast undone another Bellerophon; but greater 
than Bellerophon is Alexandey. Ah me, with what eyes 
could one look upon Bucephadas with another to ride and 
mount him!” Later as Bucephalas stood before him 
Alexander said: “ Thou wert born to share my fortune 
and misfortune; for in wars I had thee as my fellow- 
combatant, but in this death-dealing war thou dost not 
join me, but methinks that thou wouldst gladly come to 
my aid but canst not.” When Alexander had said this in 
tears to Bucephalas, the whole host raised a wail of 

* lamentation. The guileful slave who had prepared the 
poison, hearing this wail thought that it signified that 
Alexander was dead, and came running in to behold. 
Whereat Bucephalas ran up, seized him with his teeth, 
and, as if to execute the vengeance of Alexander, leaned 
high in air and tore the slave in pieces. Then raising 
himself and whinnying gently before Alexander he fell be- 
fore him and breathed his last. (See Mueller’s text and 
collations on pp. 98 and 150.) 


TII, 835 Mention is made of Alexandria, quae condita est nomine 
Bucephalae equi. (Val) 


The Ethioman Version. 


The outstanding feature of the Ethiopian version concerning 
Bucephalas was that the horse was represented as a mare whose 
conception and birth synchronized with that of Alexander. This 
synchronizing of their birth, which is found also én Firdausi, 
was probably copied from some common source, probably from 
the lost Arabic version, and probably from the same source also 
was derived the notion that Bucephalas was a mare." It re- 
mained for the Ethiopian version to take the final step however, 
which was to represent Alexander and Bucephalas as heeotten 
fram the same seed; [for aller the anion of Olympics with 


i? Geo uübove, p. 9, under the Origin of Burenhnlas (4). and pen 
Düdge, eg. Ces, diy pih AMXVICARAVIL anu itn. on the latter page. 
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Nectanebos as a result of which the world conqueror Alexander 
was conceived, comes the following (Budge, op. cit., II, 18): 


p. 18 “ And it came to pass after he had said these things to her 
that Nectanebos went out from her to a fountain which 
was near to a temple of idols, and washed therein. And 
one of the king’s mares came to the fountain and drank of 
its waters, and she became with foal straightway: now this 
took place at the exact time when the queen, the wife of 
Philip, conceived.” 


p. 35 (corresponding to 1, 23) To the ambassadors that had 
come from Darius to Philip to collect the tribute Alexander 
says: 

“ And further I myself will come unto him in a very short 
time, and I will avenge myself upon him with my army, 
and I will ride upon my horse which was begotten with me.” 


(This was before Alexander had broken the nfare, and in fact 
before the events next to be narrated came to pass!) 


pp. 37-8 (corresponding to I, 13, 15, 17): 

* And there was in the house of Philip a mare which was 
begotten with Alexander, and it fell out that no one could 
draw nigh unto her, and no one could mount her, for she 
was exceedingly strong and powerful, and she was bound 
by day and by night with seven fetters. Now when Alex- 
ander knew what his father wished to do with him in the 
matter of sending him to Darius, the king of Persia, he went 
down from his chamber, and girded on his sword, and cut 
through the fetters which held the mare; then he leaped 
upon her back, and fled while his father was looking on. 
And Philip cried out, ‘My son hath let loose the mare.’ 
And it came to pass that when he had done thus with the 
mare, his father sent horsemen after him to bring him back 
to him; for in one hour he had travelled a distance of 
three hundred stadia; and when the messengers saw the 
tate at which he went, they turned back from following 
him. Then Alexander also turned back and delivered the 
mare to one of his servants, saying: ‘ Take good care of her, 
for she belongeth to me, and she will be with me on my 
travels? Then his father Philip went down and embraced 
him, and set him upon the throne, and spake to him, saying: 
‘The kingdom should by right be thine, O my son, and 
thou art he of whom the queen and the wise men spake when 
they said that thou shouldst rule over all the earth.” And 
he delivered unto him the key of the palace.” 


p. 89 (corresponding to II, 11) Darius makes no specific 
mention of Bucephalas in his letter to Porus. 
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pp. 121-22 (corresponding to'III, 3): 


“Then Porus, the king of India, called the magicians 
from the temple of his god and they cast a spell upon 
Alexander, and his mare rose up under him and threw him 
on the ground, and she refused to rise up until he could 
lead her; now she was the mare which had by sorcery been 
born at the same time with himself . . . and as he went 
(encouraging his soldiers} he led his horse, and he did so 
because he feared lest she should be carried off by the 
enemy." e 


The Tamang of Bucephalas and the Oracle of World-Empire. 


It is a striking fact that the oracle of the Gordian Knot and 
the story of its cutting by Alexander is not utilized in the Alex- 
ander Romance. When however it is borne in mind that a 
prophecy centeringein Phrygia and emanating from Phrygia 
would be utterly extraneous, and could not in the very nature 
of things be exploited by a writer whose hero was the offspring 
of Olympias and Ammon impersonated by Nectanebos, it be- 
comes evident that the background for such prophecies must be 
sought either in Egypt or in Greece. Carraroli actually supposes 
that there was in Macedonia an ancient oracle promising the 
royal crown to him who would succeed in breaking Bucephalas.!? 
That there was such an oracle may well be doubted. In fact the 
steps in the growth of the legend are to be followed with suffi- 
cient clearness. After Alexander had succeeded in riding 
Bucephalas, Plutarch, Alex. 6 end, represents Philip as saying: 

«QO mat," davar ‘Inte ceavto PBacıkeiav lony’ Maxedovia 


yap ce od xwpei. 


Prophecies of world empire are generally made up ex eventu, 
and the next step is to be found in the Historia Alezandri Magni 
I, 15: 


e 
6 Pidurros . . . Emembev els AeAdots ypyoepòv Aaußaveıv, 
tis dpa per’ abrov Bacwrevon. Toro òè 7 AeAdixy Tv6ia yev- 
gancın Tod Kaorakiov vágaros xXÜovíov otrws eimev‘ AUTE, 
Eexeivos GANS THS olkovusıns Bactretoei kal Ödparı mávras brord- 
Ea, dates tov Bovké$aAoy Irmov darıßas ba péons ris WeéAAns 


Sio&cizet. ( Arm) 


13 Carraroll, ie leggcuda di Alessandro Magno, 292. 
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and in I, 17, where Alexander rides Bucephalas and is in con- 
nn acclaimed world conqueror by his. father: a 
ó à (BiAurros) SrropyoOels kai eyGupnbets. Ta mepi abro 
yeyovóra. ác Avr ns € TO vio AUTOV üoTcac dJA€Vos QUT ov Kat elre’ 

** Kogpokpárop "Addtardpe, xatpoıs.”” (Arm) 


The foregoing passages have never as far as I know been ` 


used in connection with certain"related passages dealing with 
a similar prophecy aifectjng Julius Caesar which I shall now 
quote in chronological order of composition. 


Pliny, N. H., VIII, 154: - 

Neminem hic ei alium quam, Alexandrum 
regio: instratu ornatus recepit in sedem, alias passim re- 
cipiens. (155) Nec Caesaris dictatoris quemquam alium 
recepisse dorso equus traditur, idemqggie similis humanis 
pedes priores habuisse. hac effigie locatus ante Verieris 
Genetricis aedem. fecit et divus Augustus equo tumtlum, 
de quo ‘Germanici: Caesaris carmen zeit, 


Statius, Silv., I, 85 ff.: 


Cedat equus, Latiae qui contra templa Diones 
Caesarei stat sede'fori; quem traderis ausus 
Pellaeo, Lysippe, duci, mox Caesaris ora 
Mirata cervice tulit. 


| Suet. Jul., 61: 


Utebatur autem equo insigni, pedibus prope humanis et 
in modum digitorum ungulis fissis, quem natum apud se, 
cum haruspices imperium orbis terrae significare domino 

" pronuntiassent, magna cura aluit nec patientef sessoris 
alterius primus. ascendit; cuius etiam instar pro aede 
. Veneris Genetricis postea dedicavit. 


Dio Cassius, 87, 54 (of the events of the year 694/60) : 


‘apes yap rots clpguévow? eg’ ofs péya def wore é$póve, 
immos vis atrov Siadvas Ev rois vOv mpoodiwv wod@y ómAats 
éxov èyevvýðnņ, Kal Exeivov pev yavpoúpevos Ebepev, dAXov 86 
dvaBdrny ovdéva dvebtxero ®ore Kal èk TovTov pukpóv obdiv 
mpocóokQv . . . Tà VuKYTHpLA übniker. 


Solinus, 45, 8 f.: 


Alexandri Magni equus Bucephalus . . . cum ab equario 
' guo alias etiam molliter sederetur accepto regio stratu 


13 Of, ibid. 37, 52, and Suet. Jul. 7. 
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neminem umquam alium praeler dominum vehere dignatus 
est. 

(1) equus C. Caesaris nullum. praeter Caesarem dorso 
recepit; cuius primores pedes facie vestigii humani tradunt 
fuisse, sicut ante Veneris Genetrieis aedem hac effigie 
locatus est. 

Georg. Cedrenus, I, p. 300 ed. Bonn: 

rovro (sc. Kaícapr) éréxÜn Immos dri óràñs xyAas xwv kai 
undeva €repov ávafárqv Oexópevos 7) &ürov, as DBovkéjaAos rév 
"AAé£avópov. 

Constantius Manasses, 1785 ff. (de Caesaris equo): 


póvov © avróv Edexero Vdiov dvaBarny 


xabdrep tov 'AAXéfavópov Immos ô. Bovrebakas. 


The fact that there is no contemporary mention of Caesar’s 
horse, that no nante for him has come down to us, and that he 
is described as having his front feet cloven (?) and resembling 
human feet (Suetonius going even so far as to compare the divi- 
sions to human toes and leaving the impression that even his 
hind feet were of this sort) might tempt one to regard him, as 
indeed Deonna !* seems to do, as a purely mythical being and a 
fiction of the imagination working perhaps to make Caesar like 
Alexander and to give him a horse corresponding to Bucephalas. 

However, the specifie statement of Dio that Caesar’s horse 
was foaled in 60 B. C., and of Pliny that Augustus built a mound 
for him, and that concerning him Germanicus wrote a poem 
(now unfortunately lost), and that his likeness was placed in 
front of the temple of Venus Genetrix (Suetonius stating that 
Caesar himself afterward dedicated it there)—these considera- 


14 Deonna, Rev. d. Et. Gr, XXXI, 1918, p. 78: “ Pour mater Panimal, 
Alexandre tourne sa téte au soleil, afin d’éviter que som ombre ne 
leffarouche; puis, laissant tomber son manteau, il s’élance sur Jui. 
Philippe, transporté de joie s’écrie; ‘Mon fils, cherche un autre 
royaume, qui soit plus digne de toi, car la Macédoine est trop petite. 
Que signifierait cette exclamation, si ce n'est qu'en parvenant seul à 
dompter le cheval, attribut du dieu céleste, Alexandre s'est révélé comme 
n^ talor dieu, comme un futur maitre du monde? César posséde un 
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tions seem to prove that he had an actual existence before taking 
on mythical characteristics. 

Even the divisions, &a$vat, in the front feet are not neces- 
sarily entirely mythical. Not that these are to be thought of as 
cloven as in the bovine species, for the comparison to the human 
foot would disprove that. Rather may the feet have been a 
reversion to an earlier type with three separate divisions, which 
the mythical imagination likened to human feet with divisions 
into toes. 

It is to be conceded “that every conqueror should have a 
distinguished horse, one that would allow him only to mount 
him. As to the other elements common to the legends of the two 
horses it is for us to consider whether it was Caesar's Anonymus 
that influenced the legend of Alexander’s Bucephalas or the 
reverse, and our answer to this question must depend td a great 
extent on the date of composition of the Historia Alexandri 
Magni and on the elements that entered into its makeup. If 
we accept with Noeldeke the view that the Romance was not a 
saga in the usual sense of the word, but that its elements were 
compiled to a great extent from literary sources, as in the main 
we must, and if we adhere rigorously to Kroll’s view that the 
date of its composition did not antedate the third century of 
our era, it would be chronologically possible that the writer 
of the Romance when he wrote I, 15 and I, 17 quoted pp. 17 f. 
had before him Suetonius, Jul. 61. On the other hand Ausfeld 
puts the composition of the Romance shortly after 200 B. C., or 
four centuries before the date favored by Kroll. Even if Kroll’s 
date be accepted, the materials out of which the Romance was 
made had most of them been in existence for centuries. Perhaps 
after all therefore a sounder way of approaching the solution 
of the question of relationship of Suet. Jul. 61 and Hist. Alex. 
Magni, J,.15 and I, 17 is to make the date of the composition of 
Suet. Jul. 61 the terminus ante for the time when the elements 
out of which Hist. Alex. Mag., I, 15 and I, 17 came into being. 
In the latter work every step in the development of the legend 
of Bucephalas is a natural unfolding, and the result is a con- 
crete organic whole, the words of Philip at the end of Plut. Aler. 
6 showing an early step in the development of the legend of 
world empire for the one who could ride Bucephalas, "Q wat, 
ddva, hra ccavro Bacrrclay tony ` Maredovia yáp ce où ywpet. As 
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an approach to the passage in Suetonius there should be con- 
sidered Statius, Silv., I, 85 ff.: 


Cedat equus, Latiae qui contra templa Diones ' 
Caesarei stat sede fori; quem traderis ausus 
Pellaeo, Lysippe, duci, mox Caesaris ora 
Mirata cervice tulit. * 


The interpretation of this passage given by Roscher!” and 
accepted by Vollmer in his edition ad "oc. is that according to 
tradition the equestrian statue of Caesar standing in front of 
the temple of Venus Genetrix was originally one of Alexander 
by Lysippus ostensibly on Bucephalas, though the latter's name 
is not given. This implies that the front feet of the horse had 
been altered and that Caesar's head had been substituted for 
that of Alexander so the horse’s great astonishment. For the 
understanding of the passages just cited from Pliny, Plutarch, 
Statius and Suetonius none of these scholars have cited the Hist. 
Alex. Magni, I, 18, 15 and 17— passages of decisive importance 
that make it all but certain that when Bucephalas received his 
new rider, Caesar, he transferred certain features of his legend 
to him.!* 


ANDREW RUNNI ANDERSON. 
DUER UNIVERSITY. 


15 W, H. Roscher {Jun.), * Ueber die Reiterstatue lul. Caesars auf dem 
Forum Iulium und den fares Sporérovs einer Münze des Gordianus Pius 
von Nikaia (Bithynien),” in the Berichte über die Verhandlungen der 
königlich sächsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. Phil.- 
Hist. Classe, XLIII (1891), pp. 96 I agree with both scholars 
(Roscher and Vollmer) in rejecting the view of Jordan, Topogr. d. St. 
Rom, I, 2, p. 439, and of Gilbert, Gesch. u. Topogr. d. St. Rom, ITI, 
p- 226, that the statue standing in front of the temple, of Venus 
Genetrix and referred to by Suetonius was that of a horse without a 
rider. Roscher, op. cit., 100, note 6, has an important note on paral- 
lelisms between Alexander and Caesar. In an article, “Heracles and 
his Successors,” Harv. Stud. in Olass. Phil, XXXIX (1928), 40f. I have 
treated this topic somewhat more fully. 

The altcration of Greek paintings and statues to make them repre- 
es^ Pomans was by no means an infrequent practice, ef. Pln, NV. ZZ. 
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WHEN DID ALEXANDER REACH THE HINDU KUSH? 


[In order to avoid, among other things, difficulties in Arrian and 
Strabo, Plutarch’s statement of a four months’ halt by Alexander in 
Persis should be cut to seven weeks, so that Alexander may spend the 
winter of 330-29 atethe Hindu Kush, and the next two winters at Zari- 
aspa and Nautaca respectively.] «e 


There are many problems, of course, connected with the cam- 
paigns of Alexander in Asia, but to a large degree they concern 
solely the sources. One might expect several perplexing chrono- 
logical difficulties in an expedition so long and so varied, but 
happily this is not the case. . 

The only serious problem of chronology from the crossing of 
the Hellespont to Alexander’s death at Babylon in 823 concerns 
the winters 330-29 and 329-28. It seems to be clehr from 
Arrian* and Strabo? that the winter of 330-29 was spent on 
the south side of the Hindu Kush (i. e. before the first cross- 
ing). But the meaning of the Greek, we are told, is not abso- 
lutely certain and can therefore be challenged; furthermore, if 
the statements of Arrian and Strabo are accepted, the almost 
insuperable difficulty at once arises of explaining how Alexander 
traversed the 1300 miles from the Caspian to the Hindu Kush in 
the few months before winter set in. It is unfortunate that the 
language Arrian uses? to describe the winter quarters of the 
following year (329-28) is not more explicit. The apparent 
meaning is that Alexander took winter quarters at Zariaspa, yet 
it has been maintained that Arrian is referring * to the first 
part of a winter which was spent chiefly at Nautaea (328-27); 
in which ease the previous winter (and not that of 330-29) must 
have been spent at the south foot of the Hindu Kush and it then 
becomes necessary to invent some place for the winter quarters 
of 330-29. That briefly is the problem, but before we proceed 
to examine it more closely, ib will be well to put down a few of 
the almost certain dates in Alexander's life: 


DOM: 20s 5.00 we eade E sires ea armed ner tae ba Pew b abs 356 
Succeeds PON 0.54. need 336 
Victorious at Gaugamela............... ee ee cee newness 331 
Takes up winter quarters in Persis.................. 331—30 
1 JTI, 28, 1 f. ? Pp. 724-5.* * IV, 1, 1. * JV, 18, 2. 
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Takes up winter quarters at N BURN een 328-27 
Recrosses the Hindu Kush................. esee re 327 
Crosses the. IndU8z2 2 3 xe se) 326 
Reaches the Indian Ocean.......... cece wee eevee ees 325 
Returns to Ecbatana. u sn a al 324 
Dies at Babylon. usa an ie 8C Cx o tas 323 


It will be seen from the table that there is nd difficulty up to 
Alexander’s arrival in Persis and none after the recrossing of 
the Hindu Kush; the problem is to acegunt for the intervening 
time. The evidence for this period is as follows: Alexander, 
setting out from Persepolis some time in 330, resumed the pur- 
suit of Darius, whose murdered body he found near Shahrud. 
Then, after a delay in the region of the Caspian, he turned 
south into Seistan and, according to Arrian, marched in deep 
snow through the land of the Arachotai. This brings us fairly 
to the Hindu Kush. Arrian says nothing of winter quarters 
(although he gives the season); but we learn from him that 
Alexander stopped long enough at the foot of the Hindu Kush 
to found a city. Strabo says® that Alexander passed through 
the land of the Paropamisadae after the setting of the Pleiades, 
established winter quarters below the Hindu Kush, where he 
built a city, and thence crossed the range into Bactria in fifteen 
days. We learn from Arrian* that Alexander crossed before the 
snow was yet out of the passes. 

The Hindu Kush crossed, Alexander went to Bactra, crossed 
the Oxus in pursuit of Bessus, and halted at Maracanda. Thence 
he went to the Jaxartes, where he carried on a vigorous cam- 
paign in the surrounding neighborhood. He then proceeded to 
Maracanda and Zariaspa. Arrian says that Alexander remained 
at Zariaspa “until the depth of the winter passed.” ° He does 
not mention the coming of spring, but says that Alexander next 
recrossed the Oxus, swept the country as far as Maracanda and 
carried on a campaign for some time in Sogdiana, chiefly against 
Spitamenes. He then had his army rest at Nautaca “for what 
was about the depth of the winter.” °? On the approach of spring. 
Alexander left Nautaca and resumed operations against the 
“ rocks,” went to Bactra and in the early summer of 327 re- 
erossed the Hindu Kush. 

From this evidence it would seem that Alexander passed 


STII, 98, 1f. Loe cit. TIO, 98, 9. “IV,7, 1. PTV, 78, 2, 
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through the land of the Paropamisadae (roughly, the Cabul 
valley) in November,? 330, spent the winter of 330-29 at the 
south foot of the Hindu Kush, the winter of 329-28 at Zariaspa, 
and that of 328-27 at Nautaca; but, as I have already said, the 
objection may be raised that Alexander, leaving the Caspian in 
October, 330, as is generally assumed, could not possibly have 
covered the 1300 miles to the Hindu Kush, including several 
stops on the way, by that winter, and therefore the disposition of 
the subsequent events are also in doubt. Two notable attempts 
have been made to get around these difficulties. 

Hogarth ?* first focused attention on the problem by pointing 
out that it was physically: impossible for Alexander, starting 
from the Caspian in October, to reach the Hindu Kush by the 
winter of 330-29. Hogarth therefore places Alexander in Seistan 
for the winter of 330-29, in Cabul (the laud of the Paropami- 
sadae) in November, 329, and at the foot of the Hindu Kush 
that winter. This leaves the winter of 328-27 to be accounted 
for, with both Zariaspa and Nautaea mentioned by Arrian as 
winter quarters. Hogarth maintains that but one winter is 
referred to, and therefore divides this winter between the two 
towns, further supporting his argument by ihe statement that, 
since there would be so little for Alexander to do in the sum- 
mer of 328, two separate winters cannot be meant. 

The latest statement of the case is by 'larn.? While his 
account of Alexander is, on the whole, excellent, on this par- 
ticular point Tarn neither states the difficulties nor offers a satis- 
factory solution. He says that Alexander apparently never took 
winter quarters at all in 330-29, but in the spring of 329 Alex- 
ander had reached the Cabul valley. This meets Hogarth’s 
objection of distance, for Tarn, too, assumes that Darius died 
in midsummer, 330. Accepting the obvious meaning of Arrian, 
Tarn assigns the winters of 329-28 and 328-27 to Zariaspa and 
Nautaca respectively. 

The arguments against Hogarth’s theory are these: There is 
not a shred of evidence in Arrian or elsewhere that Alexander 


10 That is, just after the setting of the Pleiades. For a discussion of 
the precise season meant, see below. 

11 Philip and Alexander of Macedon, appendix. 

13 The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. VI, pp. 390 ff. 

15 P. 385. 
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spent a winter in Seistan. Furthermore, the distance from 


Seistan to the Hindu Kush, where Alexander next had his win- 
ter quarters according to Hogarth, is by no means great enough 
to require a year to traverse. ‘Then, too, there is more than one 
difficulty in assuming that only one winter was spent at Zariaspa- 
Nautaca. Would Alexander undertake operations against so 
formidable an opponent as Spitamenes in the heart of winter, 
and, if he did, would he then change his winter quarters? The 
question, however, is easily decided by "the Greek, for the mean- 
ing is clear. After campaigning in Bäctria and Sogdiana, Alex- 
ander went to Zarlaspa, where he remained “until the depth of 
the winter pagsed.":* Then followed an expedition against 
Spitamenes, after which Alexander had his army rest at Nautaca 
* for what was about the depth of the winter.” 15" Certainly two 
distinct» winters are here referred to. Hogarth, then, in not 
reading Arrian correctly, has failed to offer a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Hogarth's argument that there was not much for Alexander 
to do in 328, if we allow a winter each at Zariaspa and ue 
is not a strong one. Arrian’s account, as a matter of fact, 
quite long enough, for we must bear in mind that Alexander was 
dealing with a national revolt of serious proportions in eastern 
Tran, not so easily crushed as the sporadic outbreaks elsewhere 
in Asia.!® Indeed, Alexander had this summer to contend with 
the best opponent he had yet met. Leaving Zariaspa, he crossed 
the Oxus and proceeded to Maracanda. Here he divided his 
forces, and, by building fortified posts, tried to subdue Spitame- 
nes not only by direct encounter, but by leaving him no place in 
Sogdiana where he might stay. Hogarth, however, has made 
an important contribution to the subject by pointing out that it 
is at least 1300 miles from Zadracarta, on the Caspian, to the 
Hindu Kush, and that Alexander, leaving Zadracarta in Octo- 


74 Arrian, IV, 7, 1. %ore mwape\deiv rd ákuaiov ToU xeuuvos. Hogarth, 
p- 303, says that “full winter-time ” (used also in reference to Nautaca, 
geo below) may be applied equally to December or to February, and 
thercfare io wwo Winter quarters; but the word to stress here, rather, 
ia gene ce, wib meant gassce. 
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ber, could not possibly have reached the Hindu Kush, as had 
been previously believed, by December. 

Tarn’s theory is harder to attack, since it is not so detailed as 
Hogarth’s. Tarn does not represent Alexander as being in any 
particular place in the winter of 330-29, but he does say that 
in the spring of 329 Alexander was already in the Cabul valley. 
In this case, he goes against the evidence of Arrian that Alex- 
ander traversed all this district in snow, and against the evi- 
dence of Strabo that Alexander passed through the land of the 
Paropamisadae after the sétting of the Pleiades (November) and 
established winter quarters at the foot of the Hindu Kush. It 
may be objected that the snow in Arrian was due to a late win- 
ter, but why does not Arrian mention this and why does he omit 
all reference to the real snows of winter? Arrian, to be sure, 
does not mention winter quarters, but the halt at the foot of the 
Hindu Kush to found a city probably represents accurately 
enough the main stop of the winter. This is the obvious mean- 
ing of Arrian and it is substantiated by the important passage 
in Strabo. Strabo specifically says that Alexander passed 
through the land of the Paropamisadae (the Cabul valley) after 
the setting of the Pleiades (rò wAaddos Stow). The Pleiades, 
of course, set every day, but it was the custom of the ancients 
to refer only to the morning and evening setting of stars. In 
antiquity the apparent evening setting of the Pleiades occurred 
in April, the morning one about the middle of November. 
Strabo does not state which setting he has in mind, but it was 
the general practice of ancient writers (particularly the later 
ones) to mean the morning setting, and this is obviously Strabo’s 
meaning, for a few lines later he speaks of winter quarters at 
the Hindu Kush and of Alexander founding a city there. It 
is manifest that Tarn, in bringing Alexander here some months 
later, after the conclusion of winter, has failed to solve our 
difficulty. . 

The solution I offer is this: I agree with Hogarth that the 
obvious meaning of Arrian and Strabo is that Alexander was in 
the Cabul valley in November and took up winter quarters at 
the south foot of the Hindu Kush; and with Tarn, that Arrian’s 
later account simply means that Alexander spent one winter at 
Zariaspa and the next at Nautaca. In other words, I do not 
agree with Hogarth that Alexander spent a winter in Seistan, 
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before the one at the Hindu Kush, and divided a winter between 
Zariaspa and Nautaca; nor with Tarn, that Alexander did not 
reach the Hindu Kush until spring of 329. But in this latter 
case I lay myself open to the very serious objeetion räised by 
Hogarth that Alexander leaving Zadracarta in October could 
hardly reach the Hindu Kush that winter. The question then 
is, Did Alexander leave Zadracagia in October? This view is 
generally accepted, for chronologists have agreed that Darius 
died in midsummer, and several weeks fnust elapse between his 
death and Alexander’s departure from Zadracarta. But accept- 
ance of this will forever leave the winters of 330-29 and 329-28 
in doubt. The evidence that Alexander spent the winter of 
330-29 at the Hindu Kush and that of 329-28 at Zariaspa rests 
on such good authority that we must make sure that the evidence 
for Dariys’ death in.midsummer of 330 is unimpeachable. 

Hogarth gives a convenient table.” After the battle of Gau- 
gamela, dated to October 1st, 331, by a lunar eclipse eleven days 
previously, we must allow for— 





March to Babylon.......... at least 40 days 

Halt in Babylon............ 394 * ne > : 

March to Susa............. 20 “ (Arr, III, 16, 7) 

Stay in Susa.............. x * 

March to Persepolis........ 30 “ 

Stay in Persis............ 120 “ (Plut, Ales. 37, 3) 

March to Ecbatana........ 12+ x “ (Arr, III, 19, 3) 

Stay in Eebatana.......... > Ae 

March to Rhagae.......... 1] * (Arr, III, 20, 2) 

Stay in Rhagae........... 5 “ (Arr. III, 20, 3) 

Last stages of the pursuit.. 5 * (Arr, III, 21) 
TOWN i obs E auda 277 ~- x days. 


“The death of Darius, therefore,” concludes Hogarth, “ took 
place near Shahrud, about the three hundredth day after Arbela, 
1, e. at the very end of July or beginning of August, 330. This, 
as it happens, coincides, according to received computation, with 
Arrian’s statement (III, 22) that the month of the murder was 
the Attic //ecatombaeon." But, two pages previously, Hogart 
warns against accepting the month-dates of Arrian, and I should 
urge a like reserve here. 


17 p. 289, 
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Certainly the marching time allowed in the above table must 
be accepted. In fact, the only point that can possibly be ques- 
tioned is Plutarch’s statement that Alexander remained in 
Persis four months. We have no way of knowing on what 
authority Plutareh based this statement; we only know that 
everything else He says about Alexander's stay in Persis, as well 
as his approach to the country, is worthless anecdote; whereas 
we do know that Arrian generally drew on very good material, 
usually Ptolemy and Aristobulus. The whole argument comes 
down, then, to whether we ought to believe Arrian (incidentally, 
supported by Strabo) or Plutarch. We must choose between 
them, for they eannot be reconciled. If we accept the four 
months of Plutarch, then Darius’ death must have occurred in 
midsummer, 330, in which case we are unable to accept Arrian’s 
statements that Alexander reached the Hindu Kush that winter 
and spent a winter each at Zariaspa and Nautaca. We are 
forced either, on the one hand, to interpose a winter between 
Zadracarta and the Hindu Kush, and to allow but one winter 
for Zariaspa-Nautaea; or, on the other hand, if we give a winter 
each to Zariaspa and Nautaca, we must postpone Alexander’s 
arrival at the Hindu Kush until spring of 329. But, if we 
assume that Plutarch exaggerated the length of Alexander’s 
stay in Persis, then Darius’ death will fall early enough in 330 
to allow Alexander time to reach the Hindu Kush that winter 
and to spend the next two winters at Zariaspa and Nautaca 
respectively. 

According to Hogarth’s figures, Alexander reached Persepolis 
124 +-x days after Gaugamela, or about February 5th. Does it 
seem reasonable that Alexander would delay in Persis four 
months and not set out against Darius until about June 1st? 
This hardly seems consistent with Alexander, the man of action. 
Of course Alexander remained some weeks in Persis, for he had 
reached the heart of the Persian empire and undoubtedly wished 
to take stock, and perhaps to undertake a short winter cam- 
paign against the neighboring tribes.** Let us, then, shorten 
his stay in Persis from four months to seven weeks, and see 
what the result will be. 

The march from Persepolis to the place of Darius’ death, 


18 Curt,, V, 6, 17-20. Arr., Ind. 40, T. 
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according to the table, occupied 33 + x days, or, to make a gen- 
erous allowance, about 40 days. Alexander, then, leaving Perse- 
polis about March 25th, found Darius’ body about May 3rd. 
He then crossed the Elburz mountains to Zadracarta in Hyrca- 
nia, overran Tapuria, reduced the Mardi and returned to Zadra- 
carta, where he remained fifteen days. In view of the distance 
to be covered and the halt at Zadracarta we should allow six 
weeks to elapse between the finding of Darius’ body and the 
departure from Zadracarta. This bring us to June 18th. 

Hogarth gives the stages by the great caravan route from 
Zadracarta (near Sari, on the Caspian littoral) to the Hindu 
Kush in round numbers as follows: !? 


Barito Shahrud. sur: er at least 100 miles 
Shahrud to Meshed........ cc ccc eeewcceeees over 800  * 
Meshed „to Herat............. eese eee ees about 220 “ 
Herat to Candahar by the great road......... . about 330  * 
Candahar to the Hindu Kush north of Cabul... about 350 “ 
1300 miles 


In addition to the actual marching time, about 75 days should 
be allowed for the Treason Trials, the halt among the Euergetae 
and the founding of colonies in the region of Candahar. 

The time allotted by Hogarth” for this stretch, 14 or 15 
months, is certainly too great. Half that would be nearer the 
truth, for it is not too much to assume that Alexander could 
average 12 miles a day for four months with 75 days of rest 
added, particularly when we remember that he was anxious to 
catch Bessus before Bessus had time to cause a serious revolt. 
The following table, I think, fairly represents the facts: 


Alexander leaves Zadraearta (east of Sari).............. June 13 
March to Shahrud (8 days)......... ccs eee cece e eens June 20 
Shahrud to Meshed (24 days).............. esee wees July 14 
Meshed to Herat (17 days) ........... leeren July 31 
Herat to Candahar by the great road: 
Marching time............. 25 days 
Hali sao ne area te ston. da v PP 75 days 
100 days........... November 8 


Candaher to the Hindu Kush north of Cabul (35 days) Deecmber 13 


This schedule demands of Alexander less than 13 miles a day 


10 P, 290. "20 P, 300. ut. 
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for the 74 days from Zadracarta to Candahar, with 75 days of 
rest added. The march from Candahar to Cabul was more diffi- 
cult, and therefore an average of 10 miles a day is assigned to 
this section. Surely the schedule is conservative, for it was a 
time when speed undoubtedly was called for. 

In order to Sbtain this schedule, I have been forced to dis- 
regard a passage in Plutarch? but as a result we find no diff- 
culty in Arrian. The death of Darius is placed early enough in 
the year to enable Alexander to proceed according to Arrian. 
Arrian tells us, it will be recalled, that Alexander passed through 
the country of the Arachotai in deep snow. The Arachotai 
inhabited the district between Candahar and Cabul, much of it 
mountainous, and, since Alexander did not leave Candahar until 
about November 9th, the mountain passes would be blocked 
with snow at this time. Although he does not mention winter 
quarters, Arrian does speak of a halt at the foot of the Hindu 
Kush to found a city. Alexander reached this point about the 
middle of December; obviously, he could not cross the great 
range until early spring and the only inference to be drawn is 
that Alexander spent this winter at his new city. This is con- 
firmed by Strabo, who says that Alexander passed through the 
land of the Paropamisadae (roughly, the Cabul valley) after the 
setting of the Pleiades. Alexander left Candahar before the 
setting of the Pleiades (middle of November) and reached the 
Hindu Kush within less than a month of their setting. Since 
the land of the Paropamisadae stretched south and west from 
the Hindu Kush, Alexander arrived sufficiently soon after the 
setting of the Pleiades so that the designation of the season 
might be used accurately enough. Finally, Strabo expressly 
states that Alexander built a city and took up winter quarters at 
the Hindu Kush. The next spring, while there was yet snow in 
the passes according to Arrian, Alexander crossed the range. 
Furthermore, these conclusions permit us to accept Arrian’s 
statement that Alexander spent a winter at Zariaspa and one at 
Nautaca. 

On the other hand, if we accept Plutarch’s statement that 
Alexander remained four months in Persis, then the death of 
Darius, as I have already said, must fall in midsummer of 330, 
in which case Alexander could not have reached the Hindu Kush 
before the winter was over. This necessitates one of two things: 
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either we must assume, with Hogarth, that Alexander spent the 
winter of 330-29 somewhere in Seistan (on no evidence what- 
ever), reached the Hindu Kush the following winter, and, con- 
trary to Arrian, divided the winter of 328-27 between Zariaspa 
and Nautaea; or, with Tarn, we must, on account of the dis- 
tance, postpone Alexander's arrival at the Hidu Kush until 
spring, 329, which is contrary te the megning of Arrian and 
Strabo, although it permits us, — to assign & winter each 
to Zariaspa and Nautaca. 

I have little hesitation, then, in saying that Plutarch must 
bow to Arrian; that his statement of a four months’ halt by 
Alexander in Persis should be cut to seven weeks, so that Alex- 
ander may reach the Cabul valley in November (or early De- 
cember) and take up winter quarters at the south foot of the 
Hindu Ktsh (so Arrian and Strabo). At the same time, I am 
able, with Arrian, to assign a winter each to Zariaspa and 
Nautaca. 

The following table will serve to illustrate the conclusions 
reached in this discussion : 


Alexander reaches Persis.................. esee. early February 330 
d leaves: Persie... 122.5 9929 9$ ET S A end of March 330 
5 overtakes Daris nen aaa early May 330 
d leaves Zadraearta.............. eee ree middle of June 330 
> reaches Candahar........... are oer tes early November 330 
establishes winter quarters at the south foot of the 

Hindu sushi sos XO queda os middle of December 330 
x crosses the Hindu Kush................... early spring 329 
" takes up winter quarters at Zariaspa......... winter 329—928 
7 campaigns in Sogdiana................. esee. summer 328 
B takes up winter quarters at Nautaca.......... winter 328-27 
gi reerosses the Hindu Kush............... early summer 327 
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THE FIGURE AAYNATON IN GREEK AND LATIN 
. POETRY. 


Doubtless throughout Greek and Latin literature but espe- 
cially in poetry are to be found, now in manifold forms of 
positive and negative statement, now in positive and negative 
declarations of perpetuity, assertions and averments embodying. 
concrete illustrations of the impossible. These illustrative ex- 
amples, modified in frequency of occurrence by departmental 
tradition and the author’s emotion (real or assumed), exhibit a 
rhetorical phenomenon variously conceived and developed. ‘The 
technical designation of the figure is oxnpa ex (dnb) rod dövvarov.? 
Every döövarov in the sense here considered is a species of hyper- 
bole,? revealing an exaggeration of the truth (veritatis super- 
latio atque traiectio) in a statement of a thing that does not 
exist, of a condition that is not true, of an action that does not 
take place, or of something that will never end or come to pass, 
hence an asseveration of the impossible, expressly stated or im- 
plied. It is the purpose of this paper to present succinctly by 
classes the various forms of these statements—nearly two hun- 


1 Limited collections of examples are found in Forbiger’s Vergil, 1872 
(n. on Ecl. I, 59); Smith, Elegies of Tibullus, 1913 (I, 4, 65 f.) ; Shorey, 
Horace, Odes and Epodes, 1910 (Epod. XVI, 25); Heim, Incantamenta 
Magica, Diss. Leipzig, 1892 (reprint from Annal. Philol. Suppl. XIX), 
pp. 491 f.; Pirrone, Athenaeum (Italian), II (1914), pp. 38-45; Sentieri, 
ibid. VII (1919), 179-84; Canter, Rhetorical Elements in the Tragedies 
of Seneca, Univ. of Illinois Stud. in Lang. and Lit. X, pp. 60-62. Ex- 
cluded here are sundry examples connected with magic (as Propert. IV, 
5, 5-12; Claud. In Rufin. I, 146-161) and containing the stock materials 
of the däbvaror, In such cases the figure loses its proper force since the 
accomplishment of the otherwise impossible is the business of magic. 

2Tt is singular that this term is not used by ancient grammarians 
and scholiasts, or by the great rhetoricians (Aristotle, Cicero, Auct. ad 
Herenn., Quint.), or by the minor stylists of the Rhetores Graeci and 
the Rhetores Latini. As an exception note Fortunatianus, Rhet. Lat. 
Minores (Halm 1863), 83, 24, who classifies it as constituting a species 
of causarum doverdrwy (incongruous cases) and illustrates, cum id in 
themate ponitur, quod sit contra rerum naturalium fidem. 

? Of. Demetr. Phal. De Elocutione, Radermacher's ed. Leipzig, 1901, 
p. 29, §§ 123 f, who discusses three kinds of hyperbole, expressed in 
terms of likeness, superiority, of impossibility. He pronounces hyperbole 
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dred—gathered from the principal pocts ranging from earliest 
works to the Anthologies, to examine their content and to note 
sundry details of usage as to authors and departments. -Ordi- 
narily, except in Greek usage, a single ddvvarov is not employed, 
but a series—sometimes distastefully long—and the examples 
show a marked tendency toward similarity of content and stereo- 
typed form of expression. In general it nfay be said that the 
figure döövarov is made up of two parts, one balanced against, 
and measured in terms of, the other, i. €., part one, expressing 
what the speaker considers, or accepts as a symbol of, the im- 
possible is set off against part two, containing that which is by 
the very nature ef things impossible. More specifically the 
several forms in which the statements appear are: 

I. Things or conditions utterly impossible, or believed to be 
so, are true or would prove true sooner than the thing or con- 
dition mentioned by the writer could be true or capable of 
realization, e. g., Anth. Pal. XI, 436: Oarrov égv Aevkods kópakas 
mrnvas re xeAóvas | eüpeiv, 7 S6xınov frropa. Latin examples are 
numerous with “sooner than” variously expressed, as by ante- 
quam: Verg. Ecl. I, 59-63 ante leves ergo pascentur in aethere 
cervi, | et freta destituent nudos in litore pisces; | . . . quam 
nostro illius labatur pectore vultus; Aen. IX, 115 f.; Dirae 4-8; 
Sen. Phaed. 568-73; Here. Oet. 335-38; 1582-84; Oct. 222-26; 
Ovid, Meta. XIII, 324-27; Stat. Achil. I, 657-60; Claud. Prob. 
et Olybr. 169-73; Anth. Lat. 440 entire (Riese); Licentius, 
Carm. ad Augustin. P L M. III, 433, 92-102 (Wernsdorf) ; ante 

. prius quam: Ovid, Ex Pont. II, 11, 5-8; citius quam: Sil. 
Ital. V, 253-55 Trasumenus in altos | adscendat citius colles, 
quam sanguine roret | iste pio ramus; Propert. III, 19, 5-10; 
Ovid, Ex Pont. II, 4, 25-29; II, 8, 65-67; Anth. Lat 476; 
potius quam: Stat. Silv. V, 5, 62-64 potius fugientia ripas | 
flumina detineas rapidis aut ignibus obstes | quam miseros lugere 
vetes; priusquam: Hor. Od. I, 33, 7-9; Epod. V, 79-82 ; Propert. 


the most frigid of all figures for the reason that it suggests something 
impossible. "Phi. view ignores too far the truth that while hyperbole 
in praciie diu cns soy To e its ocpamental character its proper ay: 
ment is a awas sui eaperiectia (Quint. VIIT, 6, 67); abo chet is 
2 (ofa in the faet that the hearer een aitributes the cau 
poration to the wpecker a (wrie a) tosan. 7t a dm camp deerec at 
lan t TNT ca EIN tthetie ally. 
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I, 15, 29-31; JI, 32, 49-51; Dirae 98-101; Ovid, Ibis 31-40; 
Meta. XIV, 37-39; Ars Amat. I, 271-78, Trist. IV, 7, 11-20; 
V, 18, 21-23; Ex Pont. I, 6, 51-53; IV, 5, 41-44; IV, 6, 45-50; 
prius... ante quam: Sen. Thy. 476-82; prius . . . citius 
quam: Propert. II, 15, 31-35. Occasionally one part of the 
comparative formula is represented, or made unnecessary, by 
an independent statement, as Eurip. Iph. Aul. 950-54 oöx dyerat 
ons Óvyarpós "Ayapéuyqv . . . 3j Siavdos orat wikis . . . Olas 8e 
TOUVOM' OvdajL0U PIS OH Trag. inc. 86 (Ribbeck); Stat. Silv. 
II, 1, 8-12 intempesta cano: citius me tigris abactis | fetibus 
orbatique velint audire leones, ete. ; or by a question, Stat. Theb. 
VII, 550-58 tene ille. . . Argiva in castra remittet? | Ante 
haec excusso frondescit lancea ferro | Inachus ante retro nos- 
terque Achelous abibit; Theb. XII, 155-57; Silv. V, 1, 32-36; 
Sen. Herc. Fur. 373-78 ; Claud. Bell. Gild. I. 382 f. ° 

II. If (since, when) the thing or condition mentioned by 
the writer is possible (true), then that thing or condition is 
possible (true) which nature's laws make impossible (false); 
see Eurip. Suppl. 520 f., where Theseus says in refusing to yield 
to base compulsion by Creon, dvo yàp ay Béot | rà wpdypal’ otros, 
ei ^rvera£&ópeo0a. Oy. Anth. Pal. IX, 380, 1-4 ei kókvo ðúvaraı kópvOos 
mapamAnotov &Oev, | . . . loa woeiv kal éyo Haaki Sivapat. Hor. 
Od. III, 5, 31-34 si pugnat extricata densis | cerva plagis, erit 
ille fortis | qui perfidis se credidit hostibus, ete.; Propert. II, 1, 
65-70 hoe si quis vitium poterit mihi demere, solus | Tantaleae 
poterit tradere poma manu, etc.; Juv. XIII, 64-70 egregium 
sanctumque virum si cerno, . . . | . . . sub aratro | piscibus 
inventis et fetae comparo mulae, etc.; Ovid, Ex Pont. ILI, 3, 
95-98; Claud. In Eutrop. I, 352-57; Stat. Silv. IV, 8, 136-39; 
Hor. Od. I, 29, 10-16 quis neget arduis | pronos relabi posse 
rivos | montibus et Tiberim reverti, | cum tu, etc.? Ovid, Her. 
V, 29 f. cum Paris Oenone poterit spirare relicta | ad fontem 
Xanthi versa recurret aqua; Trist. I, 8, 1-10 omnia iam fiant 
(the eight aéuvara mentioned) . . . quia sum deceptus. As a 
variation from the above norm there occur statements that al- 
though (if) things which nature's laws and conditions make 
impossible should occur still the thing or condition mentioned 
will or would not occur or be possible, as Sen. Herc. Oet. 467-72 
descendat astris Luna de$ertis licet | et bruma messes videat, 
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etc. . . . non flectet illum; Catull. LV, 23-32; Stat. Silv. II, 2, 
36-42; V, 1, 23-28; Sen. Thy. 784-88. 

HI. Two things or conditions are mentioned, both equally 
untrue (impossible) or so regarded, the two parts of the state- 
ment being joined by some form of comparison or codrdination, 
as Hom. Il. I, 238-44 vai pà öde okiyrrpov, tò nv ob more $íAAa 
kal govs | dice, . . . róre 9 ob «vi Offvijocat áxepevós rep | xpowpetv, 
etc. This famous example, in which Achilles swears by the 
scepter as a symbol of power, is imitathd by Verg. Aen. XII, 
201-11 nulla dies pacem hanc Italis nec foedera rumpet, |... . 
ut sceptrum hoc... | numquam fronde levi fundet virgulta 
nec umbras, etc.;.also by Val. Flac. IIT, 707-14 hastam | quae 
neque iam frondes, virides nee proferet umbras | . . . nec nos 
tumida haec tum dicta iuvabunt. (Other examples in imitation 
are Soph? Elec. 417-23; Stat. Theb. VII, 5521.) Various 
forms of coördination appear, as in Theoc. XV], 60-63 ard’ Toos 
yàp 6 uóxÜos én’ adv kópara merpeiv | . . . 7 Übarı view ÜoAcpàv 
ÖLgerdei mAivdorv, | kai piroxepdeia BeßAappevov dySpa wapeımeiv. Plaut. 
Pseud. 319, where Ballio the procurer says to Pseudolus the 
slave in regard to a money matter, qua opera credam tibi | una 
opera adligem fugitivam canem agninis lactibus; Asin. 99f. 
iubeas una opera me piscari in aere | venari autem rete iaculo 
in medio mari (said of attempt to rob one who has nothing); 
Most. 259 una opera ebur atramento candefacere (of making 
cheeks more beautiful with rouge); Capt. 5621. et quidem 
Aleumeus atque Orestes et Lycurgus postea | una opera mihi 
sunt sodales qua iste; Men. 745-49 ego te simitu novi cum 
Porthaone | . . . novi cum Calcha simul: | eodem die illum 
vidi quo te ante hune diem; Hor. Epod. XVI, 25-34 simul imis 
saxa renarint | vadis levata, ne redire sit nefas; | neu conversa 
domum pigeat dare lintea, quando | Padus Matina laverit cacu- 
mina, etc.; Ars Poet. 11-13 non (damus veniam quidlibet 
audendi) ut placidis coeant immitia, ete.; Verg. Ecl. X. 29 f. 
nee lacrimis crudelis amor nec gramina rivis | nee cytiso satu- 
rantur apes nee fronde capellae; Claud. in Eutrop. I, 348 f. 
rideriqu` nefes (Eutropius consulship) veluti nigrantibus alis | 
ano cioe Ceoustiiss Plaut. Stich. 778. (servant says of a 
merry porty ) sats esse nobis Uta egis polis est quon Funde 
usce f uu PU Sage! Or ise bonn ...| non pluris 
vefert quam si iube. in cribrum geras; Mari. 4, 05, 12 x. vein 
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dispar (as Charmenion to the poet) aquilae columba non est, 
etc.; Juv. VII,201 f. (the fortunate man) corvo quoque rarior 
albo; Ovid, Ex Pont. IV, 14, 13 f. (Ovid of his land of banish- 
ment) gramina cultus ager, frigus minus odit hirundo, etc.; 
Stat. Theb. XI, 435-38 (of attempts to check the wrath of the 
warring princes) non verba magis suadentia frangunt | accensos 
.. . quam | Pontus* Cyaneos vetuit concurrere montes. 

IV. Two things or, conditions are mentioned, the impossi- 
bility of one of which i$ revealed only by inference, association, 
or juxtaposition of statement, not by formal comparison or 
coórdination, as Eurip. Med. 410 (Jason having proved faithless 
the chorus exclaims that the impossible has happened) dvo sorapóv 
iepGv xwpovtor wayat. This more subtle expression of the áó9varov 
is fairly frequent, and a somewhat fuller illustration is desirable ; 
Archil. 71, 6 f. (Hiller) (Zeus has sent night at midday) pySels 
¿P iuéev elcopóv Üavuatéro | pè dray SeAdior fpes dvrapetbovrar 
vopóv, etc.; Theoc. I, 132-36 (the cruel Love-Goddess has done 
to death Daphnis, the friend of wild things) viv ta pay $opéowre 
Baroı, bopeorre 8° dkavÜac; Soph. Elect. 420-23 (Agamemnon’s 
return to power, deemed impossible, is foretokened) & re rovó' 
dyo Bracreiy Bpúovra ÜaAAóv, etc. ; Anth. Pal. V, 19, 5 f. (Rufinus 
prefers rouge to fair complexions) Booxhoe deAbivas 6 SevSpoxdpns 
*EptpavOos, etc. Hor. Ars Poet. 29 f. (giving variety not allowed 
by a simple subject of art) delphinum silvis appingit, fluctibus 
aprum; Verg. Ecl. III, 90 £. (success in poetry deserved by 
admirers of poor writers) atque idem iungat vulpes et mulgeat 
hircos; VIII, 26-28 Mopso Nysa datur .. . iungentur iam 
grypes equis, etc.; Tibull. I, 9, 35 f. (of one whose disloyalty, 
despite words to the contrary, cannot be hidden) illis eriperes 
verbis tnihi sidera caeli | lucere et pronas fluminis esse vias; 
Propert. III, 3, 5-7 (vain effort to renounce love poetry for 
sterner studies) quaerebam, sicca si posset piscis harena | nec 
solitus ponto vivere torvus aper; Val. Flac. III, 705 f. (Meleager 
and Calais brave leaders?) aspera nune pavidos contra ruit agna 
leones; Mart. X, 100, 3 £. (a stupid poetaster would mix verses 
with those of Martial) quid congregare cum leonibus volpes 
aquilisque similes facere noctuas quaeris? Ovid, Trist. V, 4, 
7-12 (does one ask the cause of Ovid’s sorrow?) ostendi solem 
postulat ille sibi, | nee frondem in silvis, nec aperto mollia 
prato | gramina, nec pleno flumine cernit aquam; V, 12, 71. 
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(Ovid be cheerful?) exigis ut Priamus natorum funere plaudat, | 
et Niobe festos ducat ut orba choros; Sen. Herc. Oet. 280-82 
(Iole a slave become daughter-in-law of Jove?) non flamma 
cursus pariter et torrens feret, etc.; Phoen. 82-89 (a dutiful 
child sprung from Oedipus?) regeret in fontem çitas | revolutus 
undas amnis, etc.; Claud. Carm. XL, 13-16 (Olybrius forget 
Claudian?) lucem iam condet Hydaspes, et. ; Anth. Lat. 729 re- 
sponsum puellae (to a proposed union) nec miser eximiae cervae 
iungatur asellus, ete.; ibid. 390, a rüstic slave would wed 
Eucheria, then monstrous unions of all kinds are fitting (twenty- 
eight åĝóvara in sixteen distichs). In comedy the à3óvarov is 
freely used in preverb; see Aristoph. Lys. 158 (of vain effort) 
kýva Sépew Sedappevny. Pax 1083 obmore movgaews ròv kapkivov plà 
Batav. Plaut. Persa 41 aquam a pumice nunc postulas; Pseud. 
75 pumicéos oculos habeo; Poen. 344 quo die Orcus Accherunte 
mortuos amiserit; Most. 791 simul flare et sorbere; Men. 247 
in seirpo nodum quaeris (so Ter. Andr. 941) ; Asin. 92 f. nudo 
detrahere vestimenta . . . sine pennis volare; Men. 917 f. pur- 
pureum panem esse... avis squamossas, piscis pennatos; 
Pseud. 369 in pertussum ingerimus dicta dolium; Poen. 775 
lupo agnum eripere; Ter. Phorm. 186 laterem lavare. 

V. Athing or condition is declared to be impossible or untrue 
in terms of an impossible count or estimate. Examples are 
numerous, and the two parts of the statement are variously 
correlated, as Hom. Il. IL, 467-72 pupio. oosa re pidAa kai avden 
yiveras Spy, | vócoo,, etc.; Pind. Olym. II, 98-100 &rei yáppos 
GpiOpov wepurépevyey | kal keivos Goa xáppar! dAdows CÜokev | ris dy 
dpdoa Stvaro; | Theoc. XXX, 26-28 örrıs Soxipor tov 9oAopáxavov 
vxdonv "Epov, otros Soxipot rois trép dppewv | eüpnv Bpaidiws dorepas, 
émmróacaxw éyvea. Verg. Georg. II, 104-108 neque enim numero 
comprendere refert; | . . . Lybici velit aequoris idem | discere 
quam multae Zephyro turbentur harenae, | . . . nosse quot Ionii 
veniant ad litora fluctus ; Anacreontea 13 (Hiller) ei $jAAa vávra 


Sevöpwv Erioravaı karevrév, | . . . ve vv pöy Épórov puóvov Tod 
Aoyıormv. Sen. Oed. 600-07 non tot caducas educat frondes 
Eryx | nee tot... non tot... nec tanta | quot ille populos 





vatis eduwt «onus; Lucan VII, 755-97 quidquid fodit Hiber, 
Tagus expuit auri, | quod legit dives summis Arimaspus 
harenis, | ut rapiant, parvo scelus luc venisse pntabant; Ovid, 
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Her. XVII, 107 f. non magis illius numerari gaudia noctis, | 
Hellespontiaci quam maris alga potest; Trist. IV. 1, 57-59 vere 
prius flores aestu numerabis aristas, | poma per autumnum fri- 
goribusque nives, | quam mala, quae toto patior iactatus in orbe. 
Occasionally ong part of the statement is not formally correlated, 
as in Stat. Silv. I, 4, 127-30 qua nune tibi pauper acerra | digna 
litem? nec si vacuet’Mevania valles, etc. | sufficiam; IIT, 95-98 
uni parent commissa ministro, | . . . hibernos citius numera- 
veris imbres, ete. Juv. X, 219-26 (a parody on such passages 
as Verg. Georg. II, 104-08, Ovid, Trist. IV, 1, 55-59; Ex Pont. 
II, 7, 25-30) names as döövara the numbering of Oppia’s lovers, 
a doctor's dead patients, partners defrauded, wards dishonored, 
villas owned by a barber, ete. Other examples conforming in 
general to the patterns given are: Hom. Il. IT, 800 £.; VIII, 
558-61; IX, 885; Od. IX, 51£.; Pind. Pyth. IX, 45-49; Olym. 
XII 46; Anon. Poet (apud Plut. Adv. Stoie. XIX Dübner); 
Apoll. Rhod. IV, 214-17; Anth. Pal. XII, 145, 2-4; XII, 195, 
1-4; Catull. VII, 3-10 (imitated by Mart. VI, 34, 2-6) ; XLVIUT, 
4-6; LXI, 202-06; Verg. Georg. II, 42-44; Aen. VI, 309-11; 
625 £.; Ovid, Meta. XI, 614 f.; Ibis 197-200; Ars Amat. I, 57- 
59; 258 f. ; II, 517-20; III, 149-51; 185-187 ; Trist. I, 5, 47 f; 
IV, 1, 55-59; IV, 10, 107 f.; V, 1, 31-33; V, 2, 23-28; V, 6, 
37-44; Ex Pont. II, 7, 25-80; IV, 15, 7-10 ; Sil. Ital. IV, 525-28; 
Stat. Silv. IV, 8, 148-52; V, 1, 57-63; V, 1, 101-07; Claud. in 
Eutrop. I, 32-36. 

VI. Assertions of the impossible, now in negative now in 
positive form, through averments and illustrations of perpetuity. 
For negative statements see Soph. Philoc. 1329-35 xai mañay (ot 
rhode uh wor’ àv ruxeiv | vócov Bapetas, éws àv atrós Fos | rary 
pev alpy T50c & aŭ Sdvy, ete.; Aristoph. Pax 1075 f. (and 1112) 
od yáp vo tour’ ÈST? . . . Pvddmidos Agat, rpiv Kev Xókos olv Upevatot. 
Anth. Pal. VII, 17, 7 f. yvóocat ds ’Aldew oxórov éxdvyov* ov8€ ris 
gorat | THs Xupucijs XamóoUs vóvvpos ğéMos. Verg. Aen. IX, 446-49 
nulla dies umquam memori vos [Nisum et Euryalum] aevo, | 
dum domus Aeneae Capitoli immobile saxum | accolet, etc.; Sil. 
Ital. XVII, 606-10 non ullo Cannas abolebis, Jupiter, aevo; | 
decedesque prius regnis, quam nomina gentes | aut facta Hanni- 
bilis sileant; Sen. Med. 401-07 dum terra caelum media libratum 
feret| . . . numquam meus cessabit in poenas furor | crescetque 
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semper. Other instances occur: Callim. frag. 209; Crit. Eleg. 
7, 5-10; Anth. Pal. VII, 716, 5; Sil. Ital. VII, 476-78; VIII, 
178-75; Stat. Silv. III, 1, 180 f.; Theb. V, 748-50. Statements 
in posue form are more frequent, as Anth. Pal. VII, 153, 2-4 
cov’ àv Čap Te van, Kal Öevöpen, paxpda TeÓnA» | abroU THOE pévovca 

. | éyyeAéo raptotot, etc.; Hor. Epod. XV, 7- ^10 dum pecori 
iis et nautis infestus Orion |. . "fore hwre amorem mutuum; 
Verg. Ecl. V, 76-78 dum iuga montis aper, fluvios dum piscis 
amabit, | dumque thymo pascentur apef, dum rore cicadae, | 
semper honos nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt; Lucan I, 
89-93 dum terra fretum terramque levabit | aer et longi volvent 
Titana labores | noxque diem caelo totidem per signa sequetur, | 
nulla fides regni sociis, etc.; Stat. Silv. IV, 3, 160-63 donec 
Troicus ignis et renatae | Tarpeius pater intonabit aulae, etc. ; 
Claud. In*Rufin. II, 526 f. praeceps ibi mersus anhelet, | dum 
rotat astra polus, feriunt dum litora venti: Bello. Goth. 54-60 
tum demum. ferrea sumet | ius in te [Romam] Lachesis, cum sic 
mutaverit axem | foederibus natura novis, ut flumine verso, etc. 
Other examples in positive form: Hom. et Hes. Certamen 255- 
259 (Rzach); Anth. Pal. IX, 821, 2; Hor. Od. III, 30, 7-9; 
Verg. Aen. I, 607-10; Tibull, I, 4, 65 f.; Ovid, Amor. I, 15, 
9-32; Trist. IIT, 71, 51 £.; Lucan IX, 984-86; Sil. Ital. VI, 
546-49; Sen. Oed. 504-08; Herc. Oet. 1576-79 ; Stat. Silv. I, 1, 
93 f. ; I, 6, 100-03. 

In content by far the greater number of the á$évara express 
reversals of nature, as in animals (habitat, mode of life, dis- 
position, physical form, strange associations and monstrous 
matings); in mankind (abode, customs, typical qualities); in 
plants and flowers (place found, blossom and fruitage); in 
countries (products, climate, seasons, winds, temperature); in 
the physical universe (earth, ocean, tides, the elements, heavenly 
bodies, night and day). The reversal of rivers is a commonplace 
(stayings and turnings in course, twenty examples). In the 
“impossible count" type the measure is taken from the number 
of the stars, sands and pebbles of the shore, waves of the sea, 
Tawers ar spring, birds of the air and sea, fish of the deep, blades 


af gro Us oera on Kein, riches of ine lands of fabled wealth, otc. 
Pernetuity i5 ex preseed in terms ot che movement of the heavenly 
bodies, tlic Con bia cuni i 6^ twats. the breaking of waves 


‘the chore, the growth of trees and their nuuası, 
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natural habitat and. dispositions of animals, ete. A favorite 
theme is the immortality of poesy, of which the most elaborate 
instance is Ovid, Amor. I, 15, 9-32; other examples are: Anth. 
Pal. VIL, 17, 71.; VII, 716, 5£.; Hor. Od. III, 30, 7.; Verg. 
Aen. IX, 446-49; Tibull. T, 4, 65 £.; Ovid, Trist. III, 7, 51£.; 
Lucan IX, 984-86. 

It is apparent, w&hout mAking exact relative computations, 
that the figure is used much less frequently in Greek poetry 
than in Latin,‘ a resuN due to the greater rhetorical restraint 
of the former. As to departments and individual authors, it 
appears most often, as we should expect, in the shorter, personal 
forms of poetry—lyric, elegy, epigram.® Greek epic shows rela- 
tively few instances, nearly all of the “impossible count” type. 
In Latin epic several types are found and the use is extended, 
least frequently in Vergil and Valerius Flaccus, nfost so in 
Silius Italicus and Claudian. In Greek tragedy the use is 
limited, in Latin (Seneca) it is much freer. Examples from 
comedy tend strongly toward the proverb (Plautus, 14 times, 
Terence, 2). The pastoral is fairly well represented, but didactic 
poetry (no example in Lucretius) and satire (none in Horace 
or Persius) scarcely at all. In all authors examined, Greek and 
Latin, the master of rhetoric Ovid has the greatest number of 
examples (37), few in the narrative elegy (Meta.), many in the 
erotic elegy, very many in the poems written during banishment. 
Its increase in the later period is doubtless due in part to the 
poet’s unhappy lot, which denied him more fruitful themes, and 


“This is evident not only from the number of occurrences, but also 
from the total number of döövara within the individual series; (cf. 
Professor Shorey on Hor. Epod, XVI, 25, referring to the celebrated oath 
of the sdif-exiled folk of Phocaea (Herod. I, 165), “one ddvvaroy sufficed 
the Phocaeans. They sunk a mass of iron, and swore not to return till 
it came to the surface, The rhetorical Roman elaborates the conceit’). 
Examples considered in this paper show that of the 36 instances in 
Greek, one ddvvaroy occurs 20 times; two, 11; three, 3; six, 2; of 156 
instances in Latin, one occurs 39 times; two, 39; three, 32; four, 17; 
five, 8; six, 9; seven, 6; eight, 2; nine, 1; eleven, 2. In Anth. Lat. 390, 
2 tour de force on strange matings, Eucheria declines a proposal of 
marriage in sixteen distichs containing twenty-eight détvarc. 

6 Using totals given in n. 4 above, the figures for Greek are: lyric 
(including elegy and epigram), 18 examples; epic, 7; tragedy, 5; 
comedy, 3; pastoral, 3; for Latin: lyric (including elegy and epigram), 
82; epic, 28; tragedy, 15; comedy, 17; pastoral, 6. 
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in part to the attempt to compensate by its use for declining 
poetic powers. 

Hyperbolic expressions of various patterns in terms of the 
impossible are frequent in all languages, with a tendency toward 
proverbial or quasi-proverbial form. ‘Their origin is doubtless 
to be found in popular speech, as a part of folk-wisdom emanat- 
ing from early observation and ı®flectioneon nature and her 
immutable or slowly changing laws. The figure áó9varov, or at 
least one type of it, with its earliest traceable emergence into 
literature goes back to the formality and solemnity of legal and 
religious usage, 2S was seen in examples from Homer, Herodotus, 
and Sophocles. The simpler and earlier types were taken up 
and much elaborated for rhetorical purposes by Greek and Latin 
writers and in the rhetorical schools (see Sen. Rhet. Contr. I, 
5, 2). Classical models have of course been widely imitated in 
modern literatures. 


H. V. CANTER. 


UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS. 


DIE ALTNORDISCHE SENKUNG i: %>2@: 6 VOR kk, 
pp UND £t (AUS *nk, *mp, *nt ASSIMILIERT). 


[The “sinking” 17» ë and 4 œ> 6 before pp, kk and tt was not due to 
a-umlaut but to the disappearance of the nasal before p, k and t. The 
“sinking” occurred before an a of the end syllable but not before an 
i(i) or u of the end syllable. 

The e in nema is due*to a-umlaut; the e in drekka to “sinking ".] 


I. 

Die Senkung* i$: d >ë: ğ in ihrem Verhältnis zu dem 
A-Umlaut 

Im Anord. sind die Nasale m (vor p) und n (vor k und vor 
t) zu resp. pp, kk und tt assimiliert worden; nach der Assimi- 
lation ist dann ursprüngliches $ und ursprüngliches 4 in resp. 
& und 6 übergegangen, ausser wenn zur Zeit des Nasalsehwundes 
entweder ein i(¿) oder ein u in der folgenden Silbe gestanden 
hatte, so z.B. 

1a) anord. &($) aus urgerm. i gegen ein ursprüngliches a der 
Endsilbe 

urgerm. *drink-an — got. drigk-an > anord. drekk-a 

urgerm. *sinkw-an = got. sigg-an > anord. spkkv-a (aus 
älterem *sekkw-a mit w-Umlaut des e) 

1b) anord. 3 aus urgerm. ü gegen ein ursprüngliches a der 
Endsilbe 

urgerm. *sunkw-an-z > got. sugq-an-s > anord. sokk-inn 

urgerm. *unk-ar = got. ugk-ar > anord. okk-ar. 

2a) anord. i(y) =urgerm. ï gegen ein ursprüngliches i? der 
Endsilbe 

urgerm. *"inkw-iz > got. igq-is > anord. ykkr? (aus ülterem 
*ónkwi > *ikkwik mit w-Umlaut des t) 

2b) anord. (y) = urgerm. ü gegen ein ursprüngliches i(i) 
oder ein ursprüngliches u der Endsibe 


ı Den Übergang $: &@>é: ö vor den aus *nk, *mp, *nt assimilierten 
kk, pp, tt nennt man gewöhnlich “ Senkung.” Früher benutzte man 
für “ Senkung” auch den Ausdruck “ Trübung ” (vgl. Holthausen, Aisl. 
Elementarb., S. 11, 2. Kap. Trübung). 

2 Leider ist kein Beispiel eines urgerm. 7 der Stammsilbe gegen ein 
ursprüngliches u der Endsilbe belegt. 

* Anord. ykkar Gen. plur. (got. iggara) statt lautgerechtes “skkuar 
(<*ekkuar « *ikkuar) ist Neubildung nach dem Dat. plur. ykkr. 
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urgerm. *sunkw-um = got. sugg-um > anord. sukk-um 

urgerm. "junk-ign — got. pugk-jan > anord. pykk-ja (mit 
j-Umlaut des u) 

Man sieht also, dass die Senkung 7: 4 > ë : ó in ursprüng- 
lich mehrsilbigen Wörtern unter gleichen Bedingungen wie der 
a-Umlaut von 7: 4 entstanden ist, d.h. erst wenn zur Zeit des 
Nasalschwundes ein a-Laut in der folgenden Silbe gestanden 
hatte. Doch weisen die ursprünglich einsilbigen Wörter, z.B. 
vetir* (< "vitir < *vintRh), okkr (< *ukk- < *unk- = got. 
*ugk (as.-ags. un(k)c) mit analogischem -r aus ykk-r = got. 
igqis), darauf hin, dass die Senkung $ : d > ë : 6 als ein junger, 
speziell nordischer Lautwandel anzusehen ist, der nichts mit der 
a-Brechung zu tun hat, sondern mit dem Übergang eines 7: d 
in č: 6 (mit Ersatzdehnung é: 6) sonst vor geschwundenem 
Nasal (vgl. got. brins > anord. pré, got. uns > anord. ós) auf 
einer Stufe steht. 

Bei der Behauptung, das e in drekka wäre durch den a-Umlaut 
hervorgerufen, hat sich Holtzmann® durch den Umstand irre- 
führen lassen, dass die Endsilbe ein a enthält. Nach Massgabe 
der einsilbigen Wörter ist beim mehrsilbigen Typus drekka der 
a-Umlaut nicht eingetreten, sondern der gesenkte Vokal é (vgl. 
vettr, okkr, usw.) ist im Einklang mit dem a der Endsilbe 
unverändert geblieben. Zwar ist es beim Typus drekka für 
praktische Zwecke ganz gleichgültig, ob man den Vokal e der 
Senkung oder dem a-Umlaut zuschreibt, denn hier laufen ja die 


t Ebenso sind die einsilbigen Subst. klettr (aschw. klinter), kleppr 
(aschw. klimper), rekkr (ags. rinc) der a-Flexion zu beurteilen, doch 
liefern dieselben keinen endgültigen Beweis für die Senkung als selb- 
ständigen Lautwandel, der mit dem a-Umlaut nichts zu tun hat, da bei 
den einsilbigen Subst. der gebrochene Stammvokal aus den mehrsilbigen 
Formen mit @ der Endsilbe erklärt werden könnte, so z.B. vettr aus 
vett-ar Gen. sg., oder klettr: rekkr aus klett-a(r) : rekk-a(r) Plur. 
Ebenso wäre es möglich, das o in okkr (< *ukk- < *unk- = got. *ugk, 
mit -r aus ykk-r = got. iggis) als Anlehnung an das o in okkar Gen. 
plur. (=got. *uggara) zu erklären. Es steht aber nichts im Wege 
anzunehmen, dass das e in vetir, klettr, kleppr, rekkr, usw., sowohl wie 
auch des o in okkr, lautgerecht entwickelt, d.h. dem Schwund des Nasals 
(-: Senkung) und nicht dem a-Umlaut zuzuschreiben ist. 

s Vgl. A. Holtzmann, Altd. Cram., 1, 1, “ Anord. Lautlehre”, S. 75: 
“Da in di „er. Ti. drebba der A-Umlapt eintritt, so kann auch in 
sigkvan, d.i. sökkva, + nicht y werden.” 
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beiden Vorgänge auf dasselbe hinaus. Richtig aber ist Holtz- 
manns Standpunkt hier über den a-Umlaut nicht, denn bei dem 
a-Umlaut handelt sich um ein gemeinnord.- und westgerm. ë : 6 
(vgl. got. wigös : fuglós > anord. vegar : foglar, ahd. wega : 
fogala), während es sich bei der Senkung um ein sekundäres 
(durch Schwund des Nasals hervorgerufenes), speziell nordgerm. 
č: 6 (— westgerm®i : ài) Handelt. 

Andrerseits muss man den Umstand in Erwägung ziehen, dass 
im Nordgerm., ebenso wie im Westgerm., ein č : 6 der Stamm- 
silbe sich nicht lautgerecht mit einem 4(?) oder einem u der 
Endsilbe verträgt, weshalb die gesenkten Vokale gegen ein i(i) 
oder ein 4 der Endsilbe nicht entstanden sind. Holthausen,® 
Dieter u.a. sind also gewiss im Unrecht, wenn sie bei der Senk- 
ung dieses Verhältnis zwischen dem Stammvokal und dem Vokal 
der Endsilbe nicht gelten lassen, sondern den unveränderten 
Stammvokal i: 4 (gegen ein i(i) oder ein u der Endsilbe) 
überall entweder der Analogiewirkung oder der Unbetontheit 
zuschreiben. Übrigens liegt überhaupt kein Grund vor, anzu- 
nehmen, dass ein 7: ü der Stammsilbe vor den aus "nk, "mp, 
"nt assimilierten kk, pp, tt gegen ein (1) oder ein u der End- 
silbe je in č: 6 übergegangen ist, denn eine solche Annahme 
streitet ja gegen die im Nord.- und Westgerm. allgemein gültige 
Regel über das Verhältnis zwischen dem Stammvokal und dem 
Vokal der Endsilbe. 

II. 

Das Verhältnis von dem e in dem Typus drekka zu dem e wn 
dem Typus atsl. nema 

Nach der herkömmlichen Ansicht soll das & in nord.- und 
westgerm. (as.-ahd.) nema(n) auf urgerm. & zurückgehen. 


e Vgl. F. Holthausen, op. cit, § 25, Anm.: “ þykkja dünken ist wol 
wegen seiner häufigen Unbetontheit als eingeschobener Satzteil (þykkir 
mér dünkt mir u.a.) der Regel nicht unterworfen,” 

Diese “ Regel” lautet bei Holthausen (ebend., § 25) folgendermassen: 
“Vor nk, nt und mp, die zu kk, tt, pp assimilirt werden, geht i in e, 
4 in o über.” 

Holthausens Regel über die “Vokaltrübung ” berücksichtigt also 
überhaupt nicht die hemmende Wirkung eines i, j oder eines w der 
Endsilbe, wonach er gezwungen ist (ebend., § 239, Anm. 2) z.B. die 
Form sukkum als “eine anglogische Neubildung statt *sokkum” zu 
erklären. Der Auffassung Holthausens stimmt Dieter (Die Laut- und 
Formenlehre der altgerm. Dialekte, S. 47, $36, b und Anm.) bei. 
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Doch lehrt got. niman, sowohl wie auch westeerm. (as.-ags.) 
niman, dass hier das 4 älter sein muss, als das e in nord.- und 
westgerm. nema(n). Im Westgerm. hat sich bei as.-ahd. neman 
die a-Brechung des alten 4 geltend gemacht, wührend bei as.-ags. 
niman die a-Brechung durch den folgenden Nasallaut gehemmt 
worden ist. Dem westgerm. neman nach würde man also das 
e in aisl. nema gleichfalls der a-Bréchung Zuschreiben. Merk- 
würdig ist es aber, dass im Aisl. das Dart. prät. regelmässig 
numinn? (statt nominn) ohne a-Brechung des alien u lautet 
gegenüber nema Inf. mit gebrochenem Stammvokal. Es liegt 
also im Aisl. zwischen dem Inf. nema und dem Part. prát. 
numinn eine Dissonanz des Vokalismus vor, die im Westgerm. 
scheinbar nicht vorhanden ist, denn da im Westgerm., wo sich 
Brechung im Inf. vorfindet, liegt gleichfalls im Part. prit. 
Brechung vor, wenn die Häufigkeit der Brechung in den beiden 
Fällen (d.h. im Inf. und im Part. prät.) auch nicht gleichmässig 
erscheint. 


Gotisch 
niman NUMANS 
Westgerm. 
Ags. niman -numen 
As. niman(häufig) -noman (häufig) 
As. neman(selten) -numan (selten) 
Ahd. neman gi-noman 
Nordgerm. 
Aisl. nema numinn 


*nima fehlt auf dem ganzen nordgerm. Gebiete; aisl. nominn 
(= anorw. nominn), höchst selten und wohl jungen Ursprungs 
nach Massgabe von nema; mit diesem nominn (anorw.?) haben 
wir so gut wie nicht zu rechnen (vgl. Fussn. 7). 

Aus dieser Dissonanz des Vokalismus zwischen nema (mit 
gebrochenem Stammvokal) und numinn (mit dem alten unge- 


T Es Negi, auch cin sehr seltenes aisl. nominn (= anorw. nominn) vor; 
val X. Norcen, op. eit., § 496. Diesca unreselmiissica nominn ist aber 


TN 00 06] dam Anorw. Jedenfalls ict die Form «omina 
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brochenen Stammvokal) im Aisl. gegenüber der scheinbar ent- 
sprechenden Vokalharmonie im Westgerm. wäre man anscheinend 
berechtigt zu folgern, dass das e im Inf. nema nicht dem a- 
Umlaut zuzuschreiben wäre, sondern mit dem e in dem Typus 
drekka auf einer Stufe stünde, indem das e in nema, ebenso wie 
das e in drekka, einen jungen, speziell nordischen Übergang des 
alten 4 in é darstell®, der nithts mit dem a-Umlaut zu tun habe. 
Wir haben aber schon gesehen, dass bei der Vokalsenkung altes 
i und altes à gleich behandelt werden; dass also das o im Part. 
prät, des Typus drekka (vgl. drottinn, kroppinn, sokkinn usw.) 
lautgerecht ist. Gegenüber dem regelmässigen u in numinn 
würde uns also die Annahme eines jungen, speziell nordischen 
Übergangs des 1 > ë im Inf. nema nicht aus der Not helfen, 
denn bei dieser Annahme wäre es zu erwarten, dass altes u 
denselben Weg wie altes € einschlagen sollte (d.h. vor einfachem 
Nasal gegen ein ursprüngliches a der Endsilbe in o übergehen 
sollte), ebenso wie bei der Annahme des a-Umlautes. 

Das Erscheinen des alten u vor einfachem Nasal in numinn 
gegenüber dem gebrochenen Vokal e in nema erkläre ich aus dem 
Umstande, dass bei den synkopierten Kasus des Part. pràt. das 
u vor Nasal + Kons. zu stehen kam (vgl. numnu(m), numnir, 
u.a.), wobei das u durch Ausgleichung verallgemeinert wurde.? 

Demnach wäre das u in numinn, suminn, wo es vor einfachem 
Nasal steht, ein analogisches u aus den synkopierten Kasus 
verallgemeinert; lautgerechtes “nominn (< *nom-an- < *num- 
an-) wäre dann dem neugebildeten numinn gewichen, was die 
Dissonanz des Vokalismus zwischen nema und numinn erklären 
könnte. 

Dass altes u vor einfachem Nasal gegen ein a der Endsilbe 
lautgerecht in o übergeht, beweist schon aisi. koma?? neben 


? Vgl. Axel Kock, “Der A-Umlaut in den altnord. Sprachen”, P. B. 
Beitr., XXIII, S. 515 f. 

19 Vgl. z.B. son-ar Gen. sg. ‘Sohn’, woher sonr Nom. sg. neben laut- 
gerechtem sunr (< *sun-uR = got. sunus), oder kon-ar Gen. 8g. 
“Geschlechtsangehöriger’, woher konr Nom. sg. (statt. lautgerechtes 
*kunr < *kuniR = got. -kuns) mit durchgeführtem Stammvokal o. An 
konr lehnt sieh wohl das o in kon-ungr an (vgl. Hermann Collitz, 
* Sunufatarungo ", J. E. Germ. Philol, XXI, S. 565, 1922); ein Um- 
stand, der noch weiter auf die Übertragung des gebrochenen Vokals 
auf der Bedeutung nach nahe verwandte Wörter hinweist (vgl. das o 
in kominn aus koma Inf.). 
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dem ülteren, schon im Absterben begriffenen aisl. kuma Inf. 
Das o im Inf. koma, ebenso wie das o im Part. prät. "nominn, 
steht offenbar mit dem e in nema auf gleicher Stufe. Der 
Umstand aber, dass die Partizipialform aisl. kominn (neben 
dem seltneren kuminn = anorw. kuminn) regelmässig vorliegt 
(dagegen fast immer numinn), lässt sich daraus erklären, dass 
das o im Part. prat. kominn aus dem Inf” koma entlehnt ist. 
Die Form kominn stellt also nicht die ursprüngliche Gestaltung 
des Part. prät. nom. sg. mask. (cf. “nominn < "nom-anR) dar, 
sondern ist jungen Ursprungs, wenn auch mit dem alten Part. 
prät. gleichlautend. Die Entlehnung des o in kominn Part. 
prat. aus dem Inf. koma ist wohl durch den Umstand begünstigt 
worden, dass dem Inf. und dem Part. prät. gleicher Stammvokal 
(d.h. *u) zugrunde liegt, ebenso wie bei dem Typus troða : 
trodinn, Sofa: sofinn. Nach dem Muster von diesen Verben 
hatte das o im Inf. koma desto leichter ins Part. pràt. an Stelle 
des u (d.h. kuminn wird durch kominn ersetzt) eintreten können. 

Bemerkenswert ist es aber, dass neben nema keine Form 
"nıma" auf dem ganzen Gebiete des Anord. begegnet, während 
doch dem aisl. koma altes kuma (—:anorw. kuma) zur Seite 
steht. Aus diesem Umstand würe man scheinbar berechtigt zu 
folgern, dass altes 7 vor einfachem Nasal etwas früher als altes 
u vor einfachem Nasal von der a-Brechung angegriffen worden 
sel. Das Beibehalten des alten w in kuma Inf. ist aber wohl 
dureh das Beispiel des u in kuminn Part. prät. (das gerade wie 
numinn zu erklären ist) begünstigt worden,'? indem anscheinend 


^: Das $ in suima (symja), Part. prüt. suminn, statt e (*suema) ist 
wohl aus der Nebenform mit Doppelnasal sui-mm-g zu erklären. Die 
Form suima beweist also nichts gegen die Annahme, dass altes ? vor 
einfachem Nasal gegen ein & der Endsilbe lautgerecht in e übergeht. 
Aus den Inf. brenna, renna (Part. prüt. brunninn, runninn) neben 
älteren brinna, rinna lässt sich auch erschliessen, dass in der ursprüng- 
lichen Flexion dieser Verba -nn- mit -n- (d.h. *bre-n-a, *re-n-a, mit 
bri-nn-a, ri-nn-a) gewechselt habe (vgl. Noreen, op. cit., 8162, 1). Es 
wird hier aber wohl der Einfluss der Kausativa brenna, renna (== got. 
-Brar RI -raanzjan) den Ausschlag gezchen haben. 
it toa CE teg nicht fena at ecin, doug einfacher Nasal die a 
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die Neigung vorlag, den Stammvokal des Inf. und den Stamm- 
vokal des Part. prat. gleich zu halten.” Altes kuma ist also 
durch den Einfluss von kuminn trotz des jüngeren koma, beibe- 
halten worden während altes *nima dem jüngeren nema ganz 
und gar Platz gemacht hat, da beim Verbum “nima keine gegen- 
seitige Beeinflussung zwischen dem Inf. und dem Part. prät. 
auf Grund des gleichen Stammvokals stattgefunden hat. 

Es liegt also meiner Ansicht nach kein zwingender Grund vor, 
anzunehmen, dass altes 7, sowohl wie auch altes d, vor einfachem 
Nasal gegen ein ursprüngliches a der Endsilbe nicht lautgerecht 
in den entsprechenden gebrochenen Vokal (d.h. € : ö) übergeht, 
oder dass dieser Vorgang (d.h. der a-Umlaut) von dem gleichen 
Vorgang im Westgerm. zu trennen ist. 

Einen Überblick auf die Lautverhältnisse bei aisl. kuma : 
kuminn, koma : kominn, nema: numinn gewährt vielleicht das 
folgende Schema: 

kuma (mit altem u durch Einfluss von kuminn bewahrt) 

koma (altes u > o durch a-Umlaut hervorgerufen) 

kuminn (hat altes *kominn < *kom-an- durch Systemzwang 
in der Flexion ersetzt, d.h. von denjenigen Kasus aus, wo u vor 
m + Kons. zu stehen kam) 

kominn (mit o aus dem Inf. koma entlehnt, mit altem 
"kominn < *kom-an- gleichlautend) 

nema (altes i > e durch a-Umlaut hervorgerufen, mit koma 
auf einer Stufe stehend) 

numinn (hat altes *nominn < *nom-an- durch Systemzwang 
ersetzt, mit kuminn auf einer Stufe stehend) 

Weiter ist beim Verbum nema in Erwägung zu ziehen, dass 
im Paradigma des Präs. das lautgerechte Verhältnis zwischen 
dem älten i der Stammsilbe und dem *u : * der Endsilbe 


vor einfachem Nasal gegen ein a der Endsilbe, gerade wie im Westgerm., 
zu erklären, d.h. die a-Brechung ist auch hier (manchmal unter Mit- 
wirkung der Ausgleichung) schliesslich zur Geltung gekommen. Was die 
a-Brechung des  : i vor einfachem Nasal betrifft, steht das Anord.— 
As. offenbar als Ubergangsstadium zwischen einerseits dem Ags. (== dem 
Got.) und andrerseits dem Ahd. 

18 Vgl. as. kuman Inf.: -kuman Part. prät. gegenüber niman (neman) 
Inf.: -noman (-numan) Part. prät. Es liegt also auch im As. dieselbe 
Neigung wie im Aisl. vor, dew Stammvokal altes u im Inf. und im Part. 
prüt. gleich zu halten. 
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durch Ausgleichung völlig verwischt ist. Im As. hingegen lebte 
dieses Verhiltnis noch immer fort (vgl. nimu, mimis, nimid 
gegenüber aisl nem, nemr, nemr), was das Überwiegen der Form 
niman vor dem jüngeren neman (also niman im Anschluss an 
die Formen nimu, nimis, nimid) im As. erklürenekann. Da im 
As. der Vokal a der Ableitungssilpe -an des Part. prüt. an- 
scheinend nie Synkope erlitt,** ist hier im Gegensatz zum Part. 
prät. des Anord. die a-Brechung (-numan > -noman) desto 
leichter zur Geltung gekommen. Hiermit lässt sich also der 
Umstand erklären, dass im As. altes niman Inf. mit unge- 
brochenem Stammvokal sich viel häufiger vorfindet als neman 
(ebenso nımad Ind. pris. plur. gegenüber nemad), während das 
umgekehrte Vokalverhältnis beim Part. prät. der Fall ist, d.h. 
-noman mit gebrochenem Stammvokal begegnet viel häufiger 
als -numan. Wir ersehen also aus dem As „ ebenso wie aus 
dem Aisl., dass die Vokalharmonie zwischen dem Stammvokal 
des Inf. und dem Stammvokal des Part. prät. durch einzel- 
sprachliche Lautverhältnisse ** gestört werden kann. 

Im Gegensatz zum As. hat im Aisl. das völlige Verwischen 
der Wirkung des *u : "4 der Endsilbe auf den Stammvokal des 
Präs. nema dazu beigetragen, dass altes "nima ganz und gar zu 
Gunsten des jüngeren nema aufgegeben worden ist. Im Part. 
prät. hingegen kam (gleichfalls im Gegensatz zum As.) der 
Vokal u infolge der Synkope häufig vor Nasal + Kons. zu 
stehen, was das Überwiegen der Form numinn vor der Form 
nominn (nominn ist spärlich belegt, vgl. Fussn. 7) gegenüber 
dem Überwiegen des as. -noman vor -numan erklären kann. 


14 Vgl. J. Gallée, As. Gramm., 8142; Ferd. Holthausen, As. Gramm.’, 
§ 138, 4. . 

48 Die Form -numan Part. prüt. ist nur spärlich belegt (vgl. J. Gallee, 
As. Gramm., $ 394, Anm. 2), ebenso wie das e im Präsens neman, nemad, 
usw., sodass die normale Gestaltung des Verbums im As. als niman : 
-noman erscheint, wobei die Vokalharmonie, gerade wie bei aisl. nema: 
numinn, gestört worden ist. 

16 Man vergleiche weiter aisl. beSinn Part. prüt. zu bíða ‘ warten” 
gemenüher ams. -biden, mhd. ge-biten der I. Ablautsreihe. Hier liegen 
dam Nerd - urd Weateorm. “biden Inf.: “biG an- Part. prit. zugrunde. 
Tm Aial den neo Ge Vokalaarmenie zu. chen dem Int. ead dem Part, 
prüi. gestört, oher offonhar wegen spezuisen anord. Latibveihiltauicce, 
Diath diia 08 T Pa Ae TER ASS hitinn Part. prüt. mit 
dem Part. writ. beðinn zu biðja ‘bitten’ der V. Ablautsicihe (vgl. Axel 
ken Re OT e y 
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kpynmts treaty (Persae 815.) 


Housman’s impossible dwéoByx’, which presupposes a xpnvis, 
based on Schütz’s most improbabl@ emiöverat at the end of the 
trimeter, leaves two small words intact—ddd’ ër. This is re- 
writing Aeschylus with a vengeance—a whole trimeter shrunk 
to this little measure! 

Darius is telling the chorus that the Persians have wrought 
evil and are now suffering evil in equal measure—nay more, 
other evils are still in store for them, for not yet have their 
woes touched bottom: 

. KodderW KAKOY 


t > 7 
Kpnmis Ureotiy, GAN’ Er” émi re Severat. 


The manuscripts read éxwadeverar. If the corruption came 
about by the dropping out of rı after éri, we have here a curious 
case of what might be called double haplographie, as well as of 
double entendre (er er v. rn). The remnant deverar attached 
itself to êri, forming émdeverat, which was mistaken for the word 
which appears in our text, since the first syllable had to be long, 
now that the tribrach had been converted into an iambus by the 
loss of re. Similarly dwé ris &pei became droorepei in Euripides, 
Hel. 578, and -pov aya became -uov un in Ag. 304, as I shall show 
in the second part of this article. 

The Persians have not yet reached the limit of their mis- 
fortunes: there is still something lacking to complete the tale— 
in both senses of the word. So the audience understands the 
lines as the actor says them. But when they hear the next two 
verses, &mideveraı takes on a new meaning, in which there is a 
certain irony: 

76005 yap Eorau meAavos aiuaroodayns 
vpós yr Harary Aupidos Aodyxns tro. 


The ground on which the xpyris stands is wet, soaked, drenched— 
but with a mass of clotted gore. The «pyris has not settled, is 
not down on bed-rock. 


* 
1 In Cho. 968 árar was mistaken for dzev, und Lus. 393 n for Tl. 
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The form émóe/ero. is not out of place in the Persae, a play 
so truly epic in spirit. In the messenger's speech an epic touch 
is added by the omission of the augment. Many of the Ionic 
words and forms are not found elsewhere. 'The Homerie prefixes 
ápi- and pe- (Pers. 948, Ag. 1461) are never employed by 
Sophocles and Eurspides. eApocope and syncope occur as in 
Homer. Long vowels are retained, and metrical lengthenings 
corresponding to the Homeric model are introduced (äfavaros, 
icóvepos). Epic-Ionie forms are found even in the trimeter 
(novvöra, deldw, iÜóvo, Shptos) .? 

The tribrach too (èri ti) is thoroughly Aeschylean. Sophocles 
has oniy 446 resolutions in 7500 (melic) verses, Euripides 729 
in 17,825, whereas Aeschylus has 2003 in 4000— an average of 
one In every two verses. 

M. Mazon, who makes such sensible remarks about editing & 
Greek text,? goes to the other extreme and—instead of re-writing 
Aeschylus—endeavors to explain the text as it stands: “ édifice 
de leurs malheurs n'en est pas méme à son soubassement et va 
grandir encore,” which looks very much like a translation of the 
scholiast’s stupid aberat And it is rather difficult to see how 
exrratdeveras could be applied to an edifice, or to a xpyris, for that 
matter, or even to kaxd. 

When Xenophon and his Ten Thousand came to Larisa 
(Nimrud), they found a wall, built of brick, twenty-five feet 
thick and a hundred feet high, but there was a foundation under 
it: xpyris 9 rjv Ay Tò thos koosi rodov (An. 3. 4. 7). But 
no solid xpymis Ureorı the myriad-piled woe of the Persians which 
Darius is describing to the chorus. The edados is not fit for an 
edifice, will not sustain it, for the soil reeks with gore: the xpyris 
is still near the surface (ird> <éwi), is still sinking. The 
poet’s mind darts ahead to «ócos yap zéAavos as he writes érideveras. 


2 Cp. also Erapos, des, rodkujrns, votcos, obhöuevos, mrédcs, “Aidos, üt, 
Uupe, tev, aiv, duds, reds, ketvos, Ofv, pd, ros, Tire, nágcwv, Sidot, Bänke, 
36€, viral. 

3 ESCHYLE, Introduction. 


* Has the brilliant French scholar mistaken aberat for a future? If 
so, it is a mere slip, like his “qui contre tous les siens ne respire que 
guère sans trêve” (Ag. 1235). But slips like this should make it 
clear to us that our manus@ipts are not flawless, sens reproche, and 
that we should attack the problems they present sans peur—but also 
SANS LES RÉCRIRE, 


% 
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It is the reality of the plain of Plataea that prompts the selection 
of this verb. Aeschylus often combines a simile, or metaphor, 
with the actual expression, thus making the figure more definite; 
or he brings a metaphorical expression into the realm of reality 
and, by a sort of irony, breaks the illusion. More frequently he 
employs a simile instead of the real expression, counting upon 
the imagination of his audience to eStablish fhe correct relation.” 

It is, indeed, possible that rı after èri never did drop out. In 
that case, emridevcras was mistaken for emaióeverai, which had to 
be changed to exzaiSeverar, ITI being misread AI: 


IIITIAEYETAI 
IL AIAEYETAI 


Compare Ag. 1653, where aipotvpefa became epovpefa under the 
influence of the preceding Aéyes. In Cho. 45 IAAAEI was wrii- 
ten MIAAEI. But IA would be mistaken for M° much more 
easily than IT for A. Nevertheless, even this is possible in script, 
especially as II precedes and IAEYETAI follows. What goes 
before, or after, often makes the scribe see sometbing that does 
not actually stand in the text. So in Cho. 71 dıyövrı was misread 
oiyovrı before vuudırav EdwAiwr. 


II. 


un xapttcaÜau. (Agamemnon 304.) 

No editor retains yapifeoba. Yet this is precisely the word 
which the context requires. Casaubon substituted xpovíteoÜa. 
(which is palaeographically most improbable) and he is fol- 
lowed by nearly all editors, in spite of the fact that it yields no 
plausible sense. Septem 54 has nothing to do with the case. I 
can conceive of urging a runner to py xpovifecba, but what in 
the world does Geopov py xpovítecÜa. mean? Just below, of 
course, we have rowiSe . . . vopot, but by no stretch of the im- 
agination can this be considered analogous to arpuve Ocopóv. 


b Tov ceras compare N 655 ¿r 0? olna oar péc, Sede Gt Yalav, Y 220, 
DANN 65". Bor, Ph. 674, Xen, Occ. 10.11, Cur. 6.2.28, 


. e orc P : f 
= o - t “4 “ » ` . o f rms 
ENSA OR Eo Nw WE a EEE a Eo Cur at uu ge e 


1a 


aa . tort pata! n 


a Te , a" à À us ri 
Ye hablar A Ringo uitppee se IF ENS ce hey CES ase da oa 


€U jg ja 
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Margoliouth tries to combine ph With xapi£eofa. to form a new 
infinitive: wnxarhoaodaı. But no scribe would have mistaken 
oe for xapí[esÜa:, especially when joined to a preced- 
ing uh- i f 

Our text is correct, with the sole exception of ar, which no 
scholar attempts to emend; and it is right here that I find the 
seat of the corruption. 

One syllable dropped out, because it formed the second mora. 
of a tribrach. Then the truncated and meaningless pa was 
changed to un—to make an iambus and apparent sense (as a 
negative with the infinitive). But xapífeo0a. now became non- 
sensical, since it is a positive statement that the context demands. 

The light of the beacon that reached Aegiplanctus roused 
another great blaze at once, immediately upon its arrival. No 
sooner was the gleam from the beacon from Gorgopis perceived 
by the warders on Mount Aegiplanctus than another great flame 
shot skyward : 

Öpos T Er’ a a ECO e&txvovpevoy 
ürpuv’ €0' éouóv apa yapilecOat Trvpós. 


Here the flambeau is called a swarm. of fire; in the next sentence 
it is a great beard of flame: 


meumovoi Ò dvoaiovres ddbOdvea péver 
bAoyos uéyav THyuva, 


A wild sensuality and a very vivid personification run through 
this whole description of the relaying of messages. With örpuve 
in 304 compare jyepev in 299. Observe also the position of the 
verbs: &renmev (283), webpıxe (288), Srpvve (304), «éjmovot 
(305)—all at the beginning of the verse. There is no lacuna 
after 287, though practically all editors follow Casaubon in as- 
suming one. Mazon remarks: “‘la torche? (aevxyn), aprés le 
flambeau (Aapmds), en est une preuve certaine." A proof, yes— 
but of a corruption, not of a lacuna. And it is wédpixe that 
harmonizes with the preceding wpös Horw. The corruption is 
due to a Sprachfehler: p was inadvertently omitted in rapid 
writing and repie (or webre) became wein (pefke), tò being 
addded metri gratia. The “sending on” of the message is ex- 
pressed by the following participle rapayyeiAaca, not by eure, 
which Sidgwick reads for weixy. The delight of the flambeau- 
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bearers is that of real human beings: hence apds 580rjv wédpixe, 
hence xapiteoda:, lo give joyously, freely, bounteously, as a xápu. 
So éouóv becomes the object of the infinitive, not of drpuve 
(Gecpov). 

The loss of a in dua led to an incorrect division of the first 
three words of the trimeter. Certainly éopós mupds is no stranger 
an expression than $Aoyós peyay awywva. “All through Greek 
literature écuós was used metaphorically for a large number (or 
quantity) of anything. Metrodorus employs it even of water: 
mpopeeıv poov écuóy. But the word is peculiarly appropriate in 
our passage, where the poet is describing the relay of beacon- 
signals, for &ouös dyAot pev ryv Borpudov ovvityow Tüv peAccooy 
(Eustathius 58.72). We find in Eur. Bacch. 710 even yalakros 
éguots. Like the Latin examen, écuós was used to express a copia 
of anything: immwv, yvvaikOv, Tékvov, áyaÜov, kakOv, mwXyyóv, 
pygorevóvrov, ueAvrrGv, Óómópas. We find even owpös kal éopds copias 
(Themist. Or. 29. 345D). Cp. Aesch. Suppl. 30 f. apoevorAnd | 
& éopoy Uv[pioriyy Aiyurroyern, 223 meAeui0ov, 683 vovowv, Plato, 
Rep. 450B, Athen. 10.482C rév re yğs dar’ ’Ardidos éopov 
peAloons THs ákpaxóAov yÀvkóv. If one can say “a swarm of 
honey,” or “of milk," one can certainly say also éopdy mupós. 

That an inadvertent omission of a letter is one of the com- 
monest sources of corruption is proved not only by the numerous 
cases in our Greek manuscripts but also by actual experience. 
I have had occasion to write the whole of Aeschylus and of 
Sophocles, and a great part of Euripides; and I did not use a 
typewriter. When I went over my manuscript a second time, 
I was amazed at the number of errors. Even in the second 
revision I found that many mistakes of transcription remained 
in the text. - 

Sometimes the scribe pronounces a letter to himself and writes 
another which sounds like it. In Suppl. 518 we have a curious 
combination of errors resulting from metathesis and mispro- 
nunciation: merw is a mistake (by transposition of ıe) for sero, 
which was due to a Sprachfehler (dere), and this to itacism. 


t 


yooo 7 0 ee ntinme to print gicixo, a conjecture. which, of 


4 1 . Pr 1 s ! 1 ejs 
oa 25 m oaa Mad MOL sitall 4 Paen 


eg. eie write be t eri 
* 4 2113 oad- Seq ` a TA - l bi I, 1 r a“ 
Fan Wor waid We trinis thea nom 


Liu 70 1e c omolaved, in spite 01 tuc rius oes 
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no resemblance to the traditional reading. As Mazon says, 
Le rôle d'un éditeur consiste à établir très exactement la tradi- 
tion du texte qu'il publie. In hundreds of verses to-day the 
student is reading, not Aeschylus, Sophocles, or Euripides, but 
Wecklein, Weil, Wilamowitz, or some other European savant. 
The true text fs never very unlike what we find in our manu- 
scripts. I am still*unconvinced that even Pearson’s reÜwynévos 
(Suppl. 186), which Wecklein characterized as “sicher” in 
dismissing my conjecture pefeévos,’ is the correct reading, 
though adopted by practically all editors. Indeed, redyynevos is 
very “ unsicher.” In the first place, it is not likely that a scribe 
would have mistaken reOyypévos (especially in such a context) 
and written redernevos. In the second place, redyypevos apy fv 
öpyn is questionable Greek: it is not ópygj ovvrebyypévos bpevas 
(Eur. Hipp. 689). The prepositional phrase is placed between 
the participle and the verb for a specific reason. The army is 
seen approaching by the fugitives and the question in Danaus’ 
mind is whether it started drnuwv (with harmless intent) or was 
let loose with savage fury and is now flowing toward them like . 
a great flood that has burst its barriers. The true parallel to 
the passage is found in Septem 79-85: nedeitu orparös * orpoa- 
römedov Auroy | pe moAds Se Aeós mpößponos immöras . . . Bpéeper & | 
dpaxérov Sikay Üdaros ÓpoTUTOV. So the interpretation of ihe 
scholiast: rév ampds Fuds ordAov pera Sppys mowirai Finally, 
wederuevos could easily be mistaken for the perfect passive par- 
ticiple of the common verb tify, especially as x, in some script, 
is not so very unlike r. So ápkvorárev in Hum. 112 was written 
ápkvapárov, and (as I believe) rirnv (203) was copied as ri piv; 
Cp. Suppl. 918, where ray’ 6AwA00’ was converted into T amoAwA00’ 
(«to x). Doubtless many examples could be found in the whole 
corpus of the tragic poets. 
J. E. Harry. 


ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


7I found out later that I had been anticipated by Klausen. 


PREDICATING PERIODS IN LATIN. 


[Predicating periods, involving a judgment of the form “A is B”, 
are not confined to the cum-construction; they may be conditional, 
relative, etc. The effect of the relation upon the mood of the cum-clause 
is well known; attention is now called to the effect upon the tense of 
the infinitive when the predicating period falls into indirect discourse.] 


e Ld 

Cicero, in Cat. i. 20 ff.: Quid est? . . . ecquid ani- 
madvertis horum silentium? Patiuniur, tacent. . . . 
At si hoc idem huic adulescenti optimo P. Sestio . .. 
dixissem, iam mihi consuli hoc ipso in templo senatus 
iure optimo vim et manus intulisset. De te autem, 
Catilina, cum quiescunt, probant, cum patiuntur, 
decernunt, cum tacent, clamant. 


In the closing words of the familiar passage here cited, Cicero 
picks up the preceding Patiuntur, tacent, and tells what this 
attitude of the senators means, i. e. “their quietness means 
approval, their impassivity is a decree, their silence a shout.” 

Underlying such combinations as cum tacent, clamant is a 
judgment of the form “A is B,” the whole forming a “ Predi- 
cating Period,” so called because the main clause (correspond- 
ing to B) serves as a predicate to tell what A is. Analogous 
predicating periods appear in other forms; e. g. 


si amant, sapienter faciunt 
qui amant, sapienter faciunt! 


Everywhere there underlies the same judgment of the form “A 
is B”; and it is obvious that a proper understanding of all such 
sentences requires that they be treated as units. 

There would probably be need to say little more in this con- 
nection, were it not for the fact that the syntax of cum has been 
made the subject of special study and long controversy, "with a 
residuum of error strongly intrenched. 

Thus, after recognizing a * Causal Cum-clause," a “ Temporal 
Cum-clause,” etc., it is a common practice to dismember predi- 
cating periods such as cum tacent, clamant, and to call the first 


+ The variety of possible forms is illustrated in an interesting way by 
Ciccro, Tuse. Disp. i, 52, where the nominative of the present participle 
and the cum-clause are used in successivo predicating periods {nequo 
i93 epora «nmus, nec ego tibi hace dicens corpori tuo dico. Oum 
igitur (Apollo) ' nosce te’ dicit, hoc dict: ‘ne-ee animum tuum’). 
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element an “Explanatory or Explicative Cum-clause,” quite 
disregarding the fact that it is clamant that explains or defines, 
and not the opening phrase of the period.” 

Incidentally, such procedure leads to the interpretation of cum 
as meaning “in that,” a sense of the word nowhere established. 
It is much more likely that in a predicating period cum was felt 
much as temporal cum.’ Note the balance of tum in the fol- 
lowing: 


Cicero, Phil. vii. 11: Quid? Cum Brutum ... 
bellum gerentem cum Antonio . . . laudibus amplissi- 
mis adfecistis, tum non hostem iudieastis Antonium ? 


Other evidence in support of this view has been set down else- 
where,“ and it is not necessary to rehearse it here. But it may 
be worth while to add an English illustration: 


On returning from an evening's entertainment, two boys 
reported: “ When we left, half of the gallery left,” meaning 
that, at the start, there were four people in all in the gallery. 
Would they have thought of saying “ In that we left, half of the 
gallery left? So in Latin, there is no reason to suppose that 
cum departs from some standard meaning when it occurs in a 
predieating period." 

That the inner relation of the predicating period is a potent 
factor in syntax is most familiarly manifested in the persistence 
of the indicative mood in the cum-clauses of such periods, even 


?'There are better possibilities in the practice of those who speak of 
“clauses of coincident action” or “clauses of identical action”; for 
this looks toward recognition of the period as a unit. 

3 In this connection interest may attach to certain gerundial phrases 
introduced by in, where the rendering “in” or “in the matter of” is 
in order; e. g. 

Cicero, ad Att. iii. 15. 5: Caeci, caeci inquam fuimus in vestitu 
mutando, in populo rogando. 
So Livy, xxxiv. 32. 6 ff. 

* University of California Publications in Classical Philology, VIII, 
293 ff. ; 

5 Bennett's Latin Grammar (290. 1) presents a strange medley. The 
caption is “Cum Explieative," and the sole example is cum tacent, 
olamant, which is rendered as a period (“their silence is & shout”), 
with the addition: “lit, when they are silent, they shout” (italics 
mine). er 
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at a time when the subjunctive had come to dominate pretty 
generally in other cum-clauses using past tenses.® 

A second and as yet unnoticed manifestation of the effect of 
this relation is found in predicating periods of the conditional 
type, examples of which follow: 


Plautus, Men. 126: 
Nam si foris cenat, Hröferte me, Hand uxorem, 


ulciscitur. 
Cicero, de Fin. i. 21: Idque si ita dieit, . . . dicit 
absurde. 


When sentences of this type appear in indirect discourse, the 
tense of the infinitive is apt to be affected. The examples noted 
are largely from Tacitus; e. g. 


Tacitus, Ann. i. 36. 2: Augebat metum gnarus 
Romanae seditionis et, si omitteretur ripa, invasurus 
hostis: at si auxilia et socii adversum abscedentis 
legiones armarentur, civile bellum suscipi. 


Here is a military council considering ways and means of 
coping with a mutiny. The outlook is clearly prospective; yet 
something has leveled the infinitive to the present tense. That 
something seems to be the fact that the closing sentence is a 
predieating period, with underlying judgment of the form “A 
is B.” Without reasoning the matter out in this way, the edi- 
tors struggle through to a sense of the real meaning of the 
passage. Thus Furneaux: “ that to arm the allies was to under- 
take civil war”; and Allen: “The present tense implies that 
calling out this levy, etc. would be in itself an act of civil war." 

So in another sentence which has to do with the attitude of 
Thrasea Paetus toward the emperor: 


Tacitus, Ann. xvi. 22. 2.: secessionem iam id et 
partis et, si idem multi audeant, bellum esse. 


The following passage is very similar, and even more inter- 
esting because, as soon as the predicating period is complete, the 
indirect discourse reverts to the normal future infinitive: 


Tacitus, Ann. ii. 76. 4: quod si regrederetur, ob- 


off, the situation in Caesar's writings: University of California, 
Publications in Classical Philology, V, 1f.* 
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sistente Sentio civile bellum incipi; nec duraturos 
. . . eenturiones. ...7 


Two sporadic examples cropping out in other authors are 
strikingly alike, except for the fact that in one of them the con- 
dition takes the form of an ablative absolute: 


Sallust, Bell. Cat. 23. 5 ff.: Ea res in primis studia 
hominum accendit ad consulatum mandandum M. 
Tullio Ciceroni. Nam antea pleraque nobilitas invidia 
aestuabat, et quasi pollui consulatum credebant, si eum 
quamvis egregius homo novos adeptus foret. Sed ubi 
perieulum advenit, invidia atque superbia post fuere. 


Livy, i. 18. 5: Audito nomine Numae patres 
Romani, quamquam 4nclinari opes ad Sabinos, rege 
inde sumpto, videbantur, tamen . . . ad unum omnes 
Numae Pompilio regnum deferendum decernunt. 


The first of these passages has to do with election prospects in 
the year 63, when the optimates generally felt that a victory for 
Cicero was tantamount to a degradation of the consular office. 
In the second example, it is a question of selecting a king. The 
Roman elders see that the choice of Numa means a transfer of 
the balance of power to the Sabine element; but they so vote, 
nevertheless. 

In another sporadie instance the condition again takes the 
form of an ablative absolute: 


Lucan, iv. 160 ff.: 
quibus hoste potito 
Faucibus, emitti terrarum in devia Martem 
Inque feras gentes Caesar videt. 


The writer of these lines would say that Caesar perceived that 
the attainment by the enemy of the goal in question meant wide 
expansion of the field of operations. 

With the above examples using participial forms perhaps 
should be compared the following: 


7 Though no condition is expressed, the same method of interpreta- 
tion probably should be applied to the following: 
Tacitus, Ann. xii. 20. 2: sed disserebatur contra suscipi bellum 
avio itinere, importuoso mari. 
Here Claudius is represented as consulting his advisers in regard to 
beginning operations: in the East. They point out that (if he under- 
takes hostilities) it means war under difficult conditions. 
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Tacitus, Ann. i. 67. 1: mox undique erumpendum ; 
illa eruptione ad Rhenum perveniri. 
In this passage the phrase illa eruptione refers to a recom- 
mended future action, and perhaps it may be regarded as stand- 
ing roughly for a condition. Underlying there certainly is the 
suggestion of a judgment of the for “A is*B." Frost catches 
this implication, as shown by his rendering: “ this sally carries 
you to the Rhine.” ® 
Apparently the leveling force of the predicating period is not 
confined to examples of the conditional type only. Compare an 
instance involving a cum-clause: 
Caesar, B. G. v. 27. 10 f£.: Illud se polliceri et iure 
iurando confirmare, tutum iter per finis daturum. Quod 


cum faciat, et civitati sese consulere, quod hibernis leve- 
tur, et Caesari pro eius meritis gratiam referre. 


At first sight it might seem doubtful here whether Quod cum 
faciat refers to making the promise or to the future activity of 
Seeing the Romans safely out of the territory ; but quod hibernis 
levetur seems conclusive for the second alternative. The shift of 
lense from daturum to consulere and referre therefore is signifi- 
cant. 

It is possible also that the leveling effect of an underlying 
judgment of the form “A is B” may explain a passage long 
troublesome to editors, wherein the present infinitive seems to 
replace the perfect: 

Cicero, Tusc. Disp. i. 45: Etenim si nunc aliquid 
adsequi se putant, qui ostium Ponti viderunt, . . . 
The form of this sentence shows variation, it is true; but cer- 
tainly there is involved the judgment that having seen* the 
mouth of the Pontus 4s a noteworthy experience. 

In this brief paper it has been the chief aim to stress the 
importance of the inner relation of the predicating period as a 
factor in tense syntax, as illustrated by the behavior of the 
infinitive in indirect discourse. The present discussion of course 
touches only one aspect of this last named problem. 

H. C. NuTTING. 


Tan University or CaALIDODNIA. 
. 


9 Of, Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 58. 5, where the future infinitive 1s followed 
by quaere» m omuti oa With the phrase tali consilio. 


A YALE PAPYRUS AND A RECONSIDERATION OF 
THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE YEAR 238 A. D. 


[For summary see end of paper.] 


New light on the chronglogy of the year 238 A.D. has been 
shed by the discovery in the Yale collection of Papyrus P 156, 
dated Pauni 26 (June 20) in the year of the first two Gordians. 
The text is as follows: 


pop|av]ov aeumpwvea[vov 

KaL papkov avroVuv yopdt|avou 
Gépwpwviavov adpixavov evceBwv 
evruxwv oeBacrwy avv KS 
avpnAuos tepag nenodwpalı 


WS WPOKELTAL 


The Augusti by whom this document is dated are clearly 
Marcus Antonius Gordianus and his son of the same name, who 
were Augusti for less than a month during the spring of 238 
A.D. Since all previous calculations of the chronology of the 
year 238+ have dated their period of rule as much earlier in 
238 than that implied by the document at hand,? a reconsidera- 
tion of the evidence for the chronology of that year is highly 
desirable. 

Dr. Van Sickle has clearly demonstrated that the accession of 
Gordian III as Augustus probably took place on July 9, rather 
than August 7, as the present writer had hitherto maintained. 
The papyrus ? from the Arsinoite nome (Fayum), dated Septem- 
ber 8 in the reign of Maximus and Balbinus as Augusti and 
Gordian as Caesar, can most easily be explained as an error on 
the part of the scribe, for dating by previous rulers is a mistake 


1 C, E. Van Sickle, “Some Further Observations on the Chronology of 
the Year 238 A. D.,” Classical Philology, XXIV, 1929, 285 ff.; P. W. 
Townsend, “The Chronology of the Year 238 A.D." Yale Classical 
Studies, I, 1928, 231 f., where full bibliography is given. 

2 If they were Augusti in March or in April, it is scarcely probable 
that the news of their death had not reached the Fayum by the 
twentieth of June. Of. Townsend, op. cit., 239 f. 

* Preisigke, Sammelbuch, n. 5125; Wessely, Stud. Pal, xx, p. 44, 
n. 61. Cf. Townsend, op. cit., 232, note 9. 
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frequently encountered in the papyri. The tax return of 
Oxyrhynchus, dated in the month Mesore (July 25 to August 
23) of the same sovereigns,’ suits the earlier date better than the 
later one. The evidence of the Alexandrian coins accords with 
either dating. The dates of the rescripts inethe Codex of 
Justinian certainly point to a date earliep than August 7.° 
Finally, the fact noted by Dr. Van Sickle that the interval be- 
tween April 2, the day of the eclipse mentioned by the Augustan 
biographer, and July 9, the date given for the accession of 
Maximus and Balbinus, corresponds exactly to the ninety-nine 
days of the reign of the latter certainly indicates that the Augus- 
tan writer confused their death day and accession day.” The 
day on which the new emperor was taken into the order of the 
Arval Brothers, namely the sixth day before the Ides of some 
month, may be July 9 as well as August 7.5 The coincidence 
between the former date and that of the Augustan biographer 
is clearly significant. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
July 9 is the most probable date for the accession of Gordian III 
as Augustus. 

If the death of Maximus and Balbinus and the accession of 
Gordian ITI as Augustus occurred on July 9, 238 and their acces- 
sion is to be dated on April 2, how is it possible that in a 
Fayum document of June 20 Gordian I and II still appear as 
Augusti? One possibility, of course, is that the writer of the 
document carelessly followed his former habit and continued 
to date by the previous rulers. Since the rule of the Gordians 
was so short, it is very unlikely that the habit of using their 
names had become so firmly fixed in the mind of an Egyptian 
scribe. Some other explanation should be sought. If the first 
two Gordians were killed in Africa in March, as Dr. Van Sickle 
supposes,® it is highly improbable that the news of such a 
significant event had not yet reached the Fayum approximately 


* P. Oxy. 1433. 

5 Townsend, op. cit., 231 f. 

of Van Sickle, op. cit., 288. 

? Cost. Corda 23.2; Capit. Mar. ct Balb., 1.1. Of. Van Sickle, op. 
ug tme, 

0 CIL, VI, 2113; Henzen, Acta Arvelin, pp. ecexxiü, 100, The ncmo 
ol thie iut s . ‘cs Trem the inscriptioa. 

°Op. cit., 289. 
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three months later. If their accession and death occurred later 
than March, their principate must have been contemporary with 
the period of the rule of Maximus and Balbinıs. Probably the 
latter rulers, who succeeded to the title of Augustus upon the 
receipt of thé news of the death of the two Gordians, subse- 
quently dated theit accessien from the time of their selection as 
leaders of the senatorial commission of twenty men. April 2, 
238 would then not be the date of their elevation to the princi- 
pate with the title of Augustus, but the day on which they were 
made chairmen of the senatorial commission of twenty. More 
than likely they received the distinguishing title of Caesar at 
that time." If they dated their accession as April 2, that date 
must also represent the date of the recognition of Gordian I and 
II as August by the Senate. The revolt would then have 
taken place in March.** 

The biographer of Maximinus states thatthe letter of Gordian 
I to the Senate announcing his elevation in Africa was read at 
a meeting of that body on June 26.” Zonaras states that the 
legates and letters sent by Gordian to the Senate were delayed 
by a storm at sea, while those sent to report the uprising to the 
Roman populace evidently arrived earlier.!* It is clear that the 
news reached Rome considerably before this date, for Gordian I 
and II were proclaimed August? by the Senate on April 2, and a 
popular demonstration against Maximinus took place at that 
time. The biographer of Maximinus does not state, however, 
that the Senate first learned of the uprising through the letters 
read on June 26, but indicates that the Gordians had been 
proclaimed Augusti some time before. Since they were killed 
at Carthage about April 22 or 24 after a brief reign of only 
twenty or twenty-two days, it cannot be assumed that the Senate 
was still unaware of: that catastrophe two months later. The 


10 Capit. Gord., X. 1; XIV. 3; XXII. 1. Zos. I. 14. 

11 Zon, XII. 16. Zonaras suggests that they may have received the 
title Caesar from the Senate, which was ignorant of the designation of 
Gordian I and II as Augusti. The Senate knew of the revolt, however, 
as Zonaras himself indicates. The title Caesar naturally implied a 
high position but inferior to that of Augustus. 

15 ‘Townsend, op. cit., 235 f. 

15 Capit. Mas., XVI.1. ° 

24 Zon., XII. 16. 
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date June 26 must be incorrect. Even if a textual error be 
supposed and the text changed to read “ VI Kal. Juniarum” 
instead of “ VI Kal. Juliarum,” the revised date May 27 would 
still be rather late for the arrival of the messengers and letters 
from Gordian to the Senate. Yet the date probably represents 
some real date, for the writer made use of the contemporary 
chronicler Dexippos, whose dates were probably generally correct. 
Perhaps here, as in the case of Maximus and Balbinus, the 
Augustan writer confused the dates of two events and assigned 
as the date of the arrival of the letters from Gordian a date 
which in reality belongs to the arrival of messengers announcing 
the death of the two Gordians in Africa. Since their death 
occurred about April 22 or 24, after a reign of only twenty or 
twenty-two days, it is more probable that the news arrived 
May 27 than June 26. If the news did not reach Rome before 
May 2%, it is very probable that the inhabitants of the Fayum 
did not learn of their death until after June 20, the date of 
the Yale papyrus.*® 

May 27 seems to be a very plausible date for the proclamation 
of Maximus and Balbinus as Augusti, for Zonaras indicates that 
the period of their rule as Augusti was “not three complete 
months.” 1? Tf they received the title on May 27, they would 
have held it for parts of three months (May, June, and July), 
but “not three complete months.” The date June 26 does 
not suit the meaning of these words of Zonaras. In view of this 
and the improbability that the news of the death of the Gordians 
reached Rome as late as June 26, it seems best to assume that a 
slight error has arisen in the text, and that the passage in 
question should be amended to read ^ VI. Kal. Juniarum." 

It has been decisively demonstrated that the death of Maxi- 
minus occurred at Aquileia on May 10, 238.18 

As the revised and correct chronology oı the year 238 A. D. 
I would submit the following: 


Beginning of the revolt in Africa . . . . ca. March 19. 


me 


15 Chron. CCOLIIII (Monumento Germaniae Historica), Auct. Anti- 
quiss, IX. 147; Zon. XII. 17; Townsend, op. cit., 234-5, 

19 Townsend, op. cit., 232 ff. 

17 Zon, MIL. 27. » 

19 Townsend, op. cit., 237; Van Sickle, op. cit., 289. 
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THE AUTHENTICITY OF LETTER 41 IN THE JULIO- 
BASILIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


[For summary see last paragraph.]  * 


It is known that the Emperor Julian wes acquainted with 
Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus at Athens, but there is no evi- 
dence that this was more than a mere acquaintanceship. In the 
collection of St. Basil’s letters, two letters, 39 and 40, are repre- 
sented as from Julian to St. Basil, and one, Letter 41, as from 
St. Basil to Julian. Three questions arise relative to this 
Julio-Basilian Correspondence; viz., 1) whether Letter 40 was 
written by Julian; 2) whether Letter 41 was written by St. 
Basil; and 3) whether Letter 39 was addressed to St. Basil or to 
some other man bearing that name. 

I confine myself here to the second of these questions, i. e. 
to that of the authenticity of Letter 41, although a consideration 
of this involves also a consideration of Letter 40 since the two 
letters have common subject-matter, and the authenticity of the 
one, therefore, says something for the authenticity of the other. 

With regard to Letter 40 Wright? says that its language 
offers evidence against its authenticity, for neither the style nor 
the diction is Julian’s. One striking instance of peculiarity of 
diction noted by Professor Wright is the use of Advov@w for the 
Danube river. Julian always refers to it as the Ister. Wright 
further argues against the authenticity of this letter from the 
fact that Gregory of Nazianzus does not mention a demand of the 
Emperor Julian upon Basil for a thousand pounds of gold—a 
demand contained in Letter 40—, and in his denunciations of 
the Emperor he would searcely have overlooked such an injustice 
towards his friend. This fact, however, proves little. 

Relative to both Letter 40 and Letter 41 Tillemont,? back in 
the eighteenth century, judged them to be authentie because of 
what Sozomen said in the fifth century. Even if it were cor- 
rect method in general for Tillemont to lean so faithfully and 


1 Wilmer Cove Wright, The Works of the Emperor Julian, Vol. ITI, 
New York, 1923, p. xlii. 
?* M, Tillemout, Méuroires pour servic & Thimoiro ecelésiastiqne des six 
premiers siécles, Vol. IX, p. 645, Paris, 1714. 
G7 
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uncritically on Sozomen’s mere word, it would not be correct 
here, since Sozomen’s reason for authenticity is obviously un- 
convincing. Letter 40 does not show a “ depth of learning "— 
in Tillemont’s phrase—so remarkable as to point to one only 
possessor. Afid if it did so point, it would not point inevitably 
to St. Basil, who swas leagned but who was surpassed by con- 
temporaries on this score. Moreover, Letter 40 is written as to 
a person of influence at Caesarea; and in 362, the date of 
Julian’s visit to that district, Basil had not yet been ordained 
presbyter, and was not in Caesarea.? Consequently, such a letter 
would scarcely have been written to him. Then, too, according 
to Bessiéres,* while Letter 40 and Letter 41 hold a prominent 
place in Families Bo, Bu, and Bz, the three most unreliable 
families of manuscripts, they are completely lacking in Family 
Ab, and occur in Family Aa only in Parisinus 334 S, a manu- 
script of the sixteenth century, and in a recent addition at the 
end of Marcianus 61 and of Baroccianus 121. This would sug- 
gest, as Bessiéres infers, that they were introduced late in the 
manuscripts, probably in the Family Aa first, and then, on 
account of the authority of the Family Aa, were incorporated 
into the other families. 

Having myself examined the language of the Letters of St. 
Basil recognized as authentic, and applying the results of this 
study to Letter 41, I have noted the following peculiarities 
pertinent to the question of the authenticity of the Julio-Basilian 
Correspondence. In the use of the reflexive pronouns of the first 
and second persons singular in his authentic letters, Basil pre- 
fers the forms of the first and second person. avrov is used 
for éuavrot only six times, in comparison with one hundred and 
six occurrences of épavrov. Similarly, for the second person, 
éavrov takes the place of ceavrov nineteen times, while ceavrot 
occurs seventy-four times. In Letter 41, the form éavrov is 
employed for both &uavrov and ceavrov, which do not occur. 

Again, in indirect discourse Basil seems to avoid the use of 


* P. Maran, Vita S. Basilii Magni, Benedictine ed. of St. Basil’s works, 
Vol. 3, p. Ixxv. 

4M. Bessiéres, La tradition des Lettres de S. Basile, p. 164, Oxford, 
1923. R 

5 Sister Agnes Clare Way, The Language and Style of the Letters of 
St. Basil, Washington, 1927, p. 7. 
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òs and the finite verb in his authentic letters and prefers the use 
of the infinitive. Only about twelve examples of ós introducing 
indirect discourse occur in all his authentic letters.® In Letter 
41 three examples of indirect discourse are found, all of which 
are introduced by és. Although these forms appeär in the letters 
of St. Basil, yet they are quite exceptional. ° 

Furthermore, certain discrepancies between Letter 41 and the 
undoubted letters of Basil in the use of titles strengthen the 
suspicions as to the authenticity of Letter 41, suggested by the 
preceding paragraph. Among the terms of address found in 
Letter 41, yaAnvérare and yaAwvórgs both appear. Neither of 
these titles occurs in the authentic letters. In itself, this dis- 
crepancy is not a condemnation of the letter, since several titles 
are found in Basil’s letters but once. However, the word 
evreA&oraros occurs here as a title of assumed humility and in 
the authentic letters no other word except rareiwous is found as 
such a title. The use of rnuepov also seems suspicious. In the 
authentic letters this word occurs three times, but in the form 
onpepov, not T2uepov, viz, CXXX 222 E, CLV 224 B, and 
COXXIV 343 C.? The form rnuepov never occurs in the letters 
recognized as authentic. 

To be taken in conjunction with the above is the fact that the 
language of the letter, although treating materials common to 
the undoubtedly Basilian letters, bears no trace of peculiarly 
Basilian phraseology, a significant fact certainly in view of the 
uniformity of expression characteristic of the correspondence of 
this busy man, a characteristic not affected by the eminence of 
the person addressed. 

In conclusion, then, the tests that can be applied to Letter 41 
on the score of diction seem to reinforce a growing tendency of 
scholarship, based on the scores of subject-matter and manu- 
script tradition, to consider the letter unauthentic. 


Sister AGNES CLARE Way, C.D.P. 


Our LADY or THD Larn CoLLEGE, 
San ANTONIO, Texas. 


o Ibid., p. 37. 
7 Ibid., p. 171. 


LIVY AND FESTUS ON THE TRIBUS PUPINIA. 


[The tribus Pupinia seems to have lain north of the Anio and nearer 
to Rome than t&e Crustumina and Claudia.] 


Scaliger’s freehinded dmendation of some broken lines of 
Festus (264, L) has led to a series of errors regarding the 
Pupinia tribus. The fragments with Scaliger’s padding read: 


< Pupinia tribus > 
ab agri nomine < dicta qui Pupinius dicitur inter > 
Tusculum urbem (que situs . . 2. 2 2 2 020. > 
muni victum € Xo a A a ee d dE > 


Nissen (Ital. Landesk. 11, 564), Ashby (Papers Brit. Sch. Rome, 
I, 224) and Tomassetti (La Campagna Romana, III, 398), 
follow the tradition created by Scaliger in placing the Pupinia 
between Tusculum and Rome. But it is of course unwise to rest 
arguments upon conjectured readings, and there are several 
conceivable ways of construing both Tusculum and urbem with- 
out assuming inter. This restoration therefore cannot be used 
in an attempt to determine the location of Pupinia. It is also 
possible that Festus here condensed a passage of Verrius that 
was based upon Livy XX VI, 9, 12 (inde Algido Tusculum petiit 
(Hannibal), nec receptus moenibus, infra Tusculum dextrorsus 
Gabios descendit. Inde in Pupiniam exercitu demisso, octo milia 
passuum ab Roma posuit castra). Being ignorant of geography 
Festus may here, as so often elsewhere, have left a misleading 
fragment of his original. In the passage of Livy just cited 
Pupinia is thought of as lying north of the Anio, for both 
Polybius (IX, 5, 9, and 7,2) and Livy X XVI, 11, 1 are clear on 
the point that a few days later Hannibal had to cross the Anio 
on coming near to Rome. In fact Livy’s epitome says super 
Anienem. Hannibal had apparently marched northward past 
Gabii on the old road that crosses the Anio at Lunghezza and 
encamped near modern Settecamini. The reason why this pas- 
sage of Livy has not been properly utilized is doubtless the 
general skepticism of scholars about the accuracy of Livy’s 
account of Hannibal’s reute. But now that De Sanctis (Storia 
dei Rom. III, 2, 337) has vindicated the whole narrative by 
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proving its agreement with Polybius we may give the passage 
its due. We may add that Livy, in IX, 41, 10 (see Weissenborn's 
note) also implies that Pupinia was on the northern side of the 
Anio, for in that passage Decius is said to retreat southward 
from Etruria towards Rome before a threatened raid of Etrus- 
cans. Presumably Decius took his sf&nd north of Rome where 
he could protect the city. 

This location of Pupinia is supported by several passages that 
speak of the ager Pupiniensis as being notoriously the least fertile 
land near the city (Cic. Leg. Agr. II, 96; Varro E. R. 1,9, 5; 
Columella I, 4, 3; Val. Max. IV, 4, 4, and 8, 1). "There can be 
little doubt that the Travertine plain near Bagni east of 
Lunghezza on the Tiburtine road best answers to this descrip- 
tion. Here are about 7000 acres of the thinnest and least fruit- 
ful soil of Latium, and in this district there are now very few 
traces of Roman habitation. The Pupinia tribus must of course 
have covered more than this waste district, which runs eastward 
from about the tenth mile from Rome, but the unfruitful por- 
tion was at least a large enough fraction of the ager to give a 
bad reputation to the whole area-of the tribus. It was the home 
of two of Rome's sturdiest heroes, Atilius Regulus and Fabius 
Maximus, both as poor as they were honest. The tribus seems 
to have lain north of the Anio and nearer to Rome than the 
Crustumina and Claudia. 

The location of this ager north of the river Anio ought to be 
of some interest to students of Livy since he has been accused 
of confusing his account in speaking only of Hannibal’s reeross- 
ing the Anio but saying not a word about the first crossing. 
But certainly, if all his readers knew that Pupinia was north of 
the river there was no need of mentioning the first crossing, 
since that was implied in giving the precise location of the camp. 
There are many instances of misplaced criticism of Livy based 
upon ignorance of what he has actually said. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Joun3 Horxıng UNIVERSITY, 
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RHEINISCHES MUSEUM, LXXVI (1927). 


Pp. 1-18. Christian Jensen, Menanderstudien. I. Der 
Anfang des vierten*Aktes der Epitreponies. Cairo papyrus, leaf 
Z»2, published by Lefèbvre and assigned by Sudhaus to the 
Epitrepontes, has been correctly placed by Robert and Schwartz 
at the beginning of the fourth act. It stood between the leaves 
Y and H and was the first leaf of a new quaternion. The recto 
of Z ? preceded the verso. The fourth act probably began with 
the first verse of Z*. Smicrines’ speech did not end at Z? 11, 
and may have occupied the remainder of the page. Following 
Z? is a lacuna of about seventy verses (the missing Z>+). In 
this lacuna there was a monologue delivered by Pamphile alter 
the departure of her father and before the entrance of Habroto- 
non. However, this did not fill the whole lacuna, but was pre- 
ceded by a speech in which Pamphile refuses the demands of her 
father (possibly that she contract a new marriage with a wealthy 
man). It is probable that the jou of the Didot papyrus, listed 
by Nauck [T. G. F.” (1889)] as frag. incert. 953 of Euripides, 
is this missing speech, as is suggested by Robertson, Cl. Rev. 36 
(1922), 106 ff. Jensen has decided to include the fjors in the 
Epitrepontes for his edition of Menander now in manuscript. 


Pp. 14-19. Robert Völpel, Zum Schauspielerproblem. It 
was not due to economy that the ancients limited the number of 
actors to three or four. The cause is to be sought in the peculiar 
manner in which drama was produced, in the agon. Every con- 
test implies a certain equality. In the theatrical contests Völpel 
finds that equality, at least for several dramas (Seneca 6; 
Sophocles 1; Euripides 4; Aristophanes 1), in the length of the 
rôles of two or more actors. In some cases the protagonist (I.) 
is assigned exactly or approximately the same number of verses 
as the deuteragonist (II.). In other plays Völpel finds II. == 
II; I.— IL --III.; I. = III; or I. — II. == II. 

Pp. 20-53. Konrat Ziegler, Plutarchstudien. IV. Noch ein- 
mal der “Brief des Lamprias.’ The letter is an improvisation 
of an anonymous author of at least the fourteenth century. He 
was probably influenced by Plin. Epist. 3, 5, 1. V. Zur Qe- 
schiehte des Seitenstettensis (cf. Rh. Mus. 68, 109). Oral tra- 
dition of the history of the MS. VI. Erlàuterungen zu Band 
III 2 der Biographien. Notes on fifty-eight passages. Note on 
punctuation. 

Pp. 54-101. Friedrich Thedinga, Die Paraenese in des Por- 
phyrios Schrift IIepi roys éjjóxev. In all four books of Por- 
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phyrios’ work appear sections which, according to style, must 
have been taken from a paraenetic work on the same theme. This 
work was that of a Neoplatonist, probably Numenius. Transla- 
tions of 1, 27-57; 2, 37-46 and 49-52; 4, 20 (p. 264, 2-266, 
18N.); 3, 26 (1. 25 = p. 222N.)-27. N 


Pp. 102-105. Conrad Cichorius, Der Astyologe Ti. Claudius 
Balbillus, Sohn des Thrasyllus. Cichorius seeks to identify a Ti. 
Claudius Balbillus, mentioned in a papyrus published by H. Idris 
Bell (Jews and Christians in Egypt, London 1924), with the 
astrologer Ti. Claudius Balbillus, appointed praefectus Aegypti 
by Nero in 55. This Balbillus was the son of Thrasyllus, who 
was also an astrologer and friend of Tiberius. A restored in- 
scription (Wiegand, Forschungen in Ephesus 3, 128) seems to 
prove that Balbillus spent the last days of his life in Ephesus. 


Pp. 106-112. J. Weidgen, Zum Thukydidestext. I. Notes on 
nineteen passages of the first book. 


Pp. 113-137. H.v. Arnim, Die Echtheit der Grossen Ethik 
des Aristoteles. A defence by v. Arnim of his view (Wiener 
Sitzungsber. 202,2) that the Magna Moralia is a genuine Aris- 
totelian work, a course of lectures composed earlier than either 
the Nicomachean Ethics or the Hudemian Ethics, against the 
arguments of E. Kapp (Gnomon 3, 1, 19-38; 3, 2, 73-81) that 
the Mag. Mor. is an abstract of the other two works. Extended 
comparisons between Mag. Mor. and Eud. Ethics. Continued pp. 
225-2538. 


Pp. 138-170. R. Helm, Hieronymus und Eutrop. An at- 
tempt to determine the source of the additions made by Jerome 
to the Chronicle of Eusebius. Continued pp. 254-306. 


Pp. 171-197. W. Judeich, Athen und Theben vom Königs- 
frieden bis zur Schlacht bei Leuktra. A general account of the 
relations between Athens and Thebes during this period. For 
special consideration are singled out: the account of the assas- 
sination of the polemarchs at Thebes (Dec. 379), and of the 
consequent breaking of the treaty between Athens and Sparta 
(with reference to the theory of Grote); the attempt of Spho- 
drias on the Piraeus (378 B. C.) ; the short-lived peace between 
Athens and Sparta in 374 B. C. and its relation to the peace of 
371 B.C.; Athens’ policy toward Thebes after Leuctra. There 
is an excursus dealing with the strategy and tactics of the battle 
of Leuctra. 


Pp. 198-204. Th. Birt, Was heisst BaotAcis? Was heisst 
dictator? ‘The suflix -cvs was used to form either proper names 
(as "AytAAe’s) or nouns denoting a calling or vocation (as imrevs, 
icpats, uM, cte.). A proper name Regios exists and an 
adjective *BacíAos may be assumed. Then Bactrcis : “Bacidos = 
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moutAeds : mowtÀos. BaoiAos and "BaciAos are related to Adler. 
"BaciAos—" eloquent?, Bactes-— speaker by calling’, * spokes- 
man’. The meaning of dictator (from dictare) was originally 
the same as that of facies in Homer. His function was not 
originally that pf a commander of troops. 


Pp. 205-218. Josef Mesk, Libanios «epi 8ovA«ías. It cannot 
be proved that the leoi 8ovÀc(as (Libanius 25) has as its source 
a work of the same name by Bion Borysthenites, although it may: 
be based on some other work of Bion or on a Cynic ‘ diatribe’ 
influenced by Bion. However, it is more probable that Libanius 
did not follow closely any one source. 


Pp. 219-224. MISZELLEN. 


Pp. 219-220. J. Mesk, Zu Martial VI 14. An interrogation 
point should follow Labert (v. 2). Sertbat (v. 4) will then be. 
a dubitative or deliberative subjunctive. 


P. 220. OC. Fries, Ad Cic. or. Phil. I 14, 35. The omnipotes- 
tate of manuscript Vatieanus should be emended to omni potest 
aetate. 


Pp. 220-221. B. Warnecke, Ludii barbari. Plautus distin- 
guishes carefully between the histriones, who acted in his plays, 
and the lud barbari (Aul. 402 ; Curc. 150), in whom O. Immisch 
(Zur Frage der Pl. Cantiea, Heidelberg 1923, p. 18) sees the 
exponents of the non-literary stage of the drama prior to Livius 
Andronicus. From Livy (5, 1, 5) we learn that long before 
Livius Andronicus there were native actors who belonged to the 
servile class, 1. e. ludi barbari. From the second prologue of the 
Hecyra (vv. 38-36) may be seen how dangerous rivals to the 
histriones were these ludi barbari. 


Pp. 222-224. Fridericus Marx, Critica Hermeneutiea. I. In 
the inscription 4"Amó coU Seivos dpyovros p` ob vpórT»ov kapot sav 
Tà(t Atovóao» (Ditt. Syll”. 1078) the word kao. preserves the 
former name of the choruses in honor of Bacchus. When xopoi 
«aíósv began to be produced, the title xõpot gave place to the 
more significant name xopoi dvöpöv. The inscription refers to 
the year 509/8 B. C., in which, according to the Marmor Parwm, 
xopoi avdpav first competed. II. Rhet. ad Her. (4, 50, 63). For 
the character of the ostentator pecuntosus compare Ath. (6,230C) 
and Theophrastus (Char. 23). III. For the style of Jerome’s 
reference to the poet Lucretius (Chron. ad Ol. 171, 1) compare 
Suet. (Calig. 50, 2). The reference to Lucretius comes origin- 
ally from the first part of the Viri Illustres, since in this work 
of Suetonius the order was probably: (1) poetae, (2) historici, 
(3) oratores, (4) philosophi. 


Pp. 225-253. H. v. Arnim, Die Echtheit der Grossen Ethik 
des Aristoteles (cf. pp. 113-137). II. The references to Mentor 
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(1197b22) and to Darius (1212a5) prove the genuineness of the 
Magna Moralia. III. Theophrastus regarded the work as Aris- 
totelian. IV. Alexander Aphrodisiensis (Top. 274, 42 Br. — Ar. 
Írg. 113 Rose) quotes the work as being Aristotle’s. V. The 
treatment of #dovy (1204a19-1206a35) shows that, the Mag. Mor. 
was the first of the three ethical treatises. VI. Criticism of the 
views of Kapp as a whole. à ° 


Pp. 254-306. R. Helm, Hieronymus und Eutrop (cf. pp. 1838- 
170). After the examination of a great number of passages, 
Helm finds it hard to believe that Eutropius is the source of 
Jerome for his additions to the Chronicle of Eusebius. He is 
inclined to believe with Enmann (Philologus, Suppl. 4,489 ff.) 
that at one time there must have existed the corpus of a Latina 
historia dealing in biographical form with Roman history from 
the time of the Alban kings. It is more probable that Jerome 
consulted such a work than that he availed himself of many 
different authors. 


Pp. 307-324. J. Weidgen, Zum Thukydidestext. IT. Notes 
on forty-one passages from the first, second, and third books. 


Pp. 825-336. MISZELLEN. 


Pp. 325-327. C. Cichorius, Zu römischen Malern. 1. The 
painter, L. Mallius, of Macrobius (2, 2, 10) may be the artist 
who was employed by L. Aemilius Paullus (Incertus auctor de 
viris illustribus 56). 2. According to Herz (Progr. Breslau 
1867) the painter of Pliny (H. N. 35, 115) is M. Plautius Lyco, 
an Asiatic Greek, possibly a freedman of M. Plautius, governor 
of Asia Minor at the beginning of the first century B.C. (cf. 
Inscription of Priene 121). 3. Famulus, Cornelius Pinus and 
Attius Priseus (Phny H. N. 35, 120). The painter Famulus 
may have some connection with D. Haterius Famulus (C. I. L. 
3, 7167), and through him with D. Haterius Agrippa, praetor 
in 15, consul i$ 22. Cornelius Pinus and Attius Priscus are 
possibly to be connected respectively with the L. Cornelius Pinus 
of C. I. L. 6, 16239 and the Attius of C. I. L. 6, 12745. ^ 


Pp. 327-329. ©. Cichorius, Ein Bündnisvertrag zwischen 
Rom und Knidos. The date of the treaty in the inscription 
found in Chalcis in 1899 (cf. ’Adyva 11, 283; Mélanges Cagnat 
1912; Nachtrüge zu Täublers Imperium Romanum, p. 450 f.) 
is 45 B. C. 


Pp. 329-331. C. Cichorius, Dakische Kriegsmaschinen aut 
doc Prpiarsaanle. "The military engiues shown on the column of 
Varia na eereuidinc a Dacian iectres y ore of '"Ünraeian oi iia 
and are noi ihe inventions of Roman engineers in ilie virio Of 
Ulo dde nes ° 
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Pp. 331-335. H. Draheim, Die Zahl der Tage in der Ilias. 
A note on the structure of the original Iliad. 


Pp. 335-336. Fridericus Marx, Isocola puerilia. In spite of 
the assertion (Rhet. ad Her. 4, 20, 27 — p. 186, 16 edit. 1923) 
that the figure: tsocolon “non denumeratione nostra fiel —nam id 
quidem puerile est—sed tantum adferet usus et exercitatio facul- 
tatis, ut animi quodam. sensu par membrum superiori referre 
possimus, we learn that Isocrates was ridiculed for his counting 
of syllables (Plut. de glor. Athen. 8, 350E). Cf. also Lucian 
(Ver. Narrat. 1, 5) and Apuleius (Met. 6, 2) for parodies of 
the figure. 


Pp. 337-846. Otto Immisch, Zu Theokrits Kyniska. Theo- 
critus 14 is probably based on Sophron, but this eannot be proved 
by any of the extant fragments of Sophron. However, the ‘ pale 
Pythagorean? of v. 5 is said by the scholiast to have referred to 
Plato. If this is true, then Sophron may have introduced into 
one of his mimes a sportive reference to one of Plato's visits to 
Sicily, and this would be the source of Theocritus. IT. In vv. 
16 and 17 read: cyeddy ds dad Aovó! BorABds tis koAxäas efaipeby ! 
and give these words to Thyonichus. KoAxés is an adj. = 
* kolehisch ? == * poisonous’ (in view of the myth of Medea). 
Then BoAfós ris KoAyas = BoAßös äypıos or rò KodAyixdv, a poison- 
. ous plant sometimes called épnpepos. Thyonichus interrupts 
Aeschinas’ praise of his own wine with the disparaging exclama- 
tion, “(An oivos tBporns) hardly out of the wine press! It was 
pure poison you served up!” 


| Pp. 847-374. J. Weidgen, Zum Thukydidestext. III. Notes 
on fifty-six passages of the fourth, fifth, and sixth books. 


Pp. 375-393. Karl Busche, Beiträge zur Kritik und Erklär- 
ung der Verrinen. Discussion of the views of Peterson and 
Klotz as to the MSS. Notes on twenty-two passages from five 
orations. 


Pp. 394-417. Ernst Bickel, Ps.-Tertullian De execrandis 
gentium dis. Latin text with textual notes. The work is not 
by Tertullian, but is probably by an apologete of about the sixth 
century. Bickel investigates the sources of the legal, mythologi- 
cal, religious, and chronological statements of the treatise. 


Pp. 418-432. Hans Herter, De Mutino Titino. Herter thinks 
that the worship of Priapus was brought from Alexandria to 
Italy at a very early period. However, at this time the Italians 
already had an ithyphallic god, Mutinus Titinus. The earliest 
form of the first part of the name was probably Moetinus (Lucil. 
78M.). Festus wrote Mutinus Titinus; Varro either <Mutinus> 
Tutinus or Mutunus Tatunus. The root mut is that of muto 
(mutonium). Mutinus is, therefore, a deus mutionatus = 
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magno mutone instructus, qui mutonis actibus praesideret. The 
form later changed to Mutunus. The oldest form of the second 
part of the name is Titinus. There was originally no phallic 
signification present in the word. Titinus was probably at first 
a gentilicius deus, a deus Titiorum (or Titiniorum). Thus 
Mutinus derived his cognomen from the Titii just as Minerva 
Matusia derived hers from the Matusai. However, Titinus was 
probably at first a god sut turis, and only later, but still at an 
early period, connected with Mutinus. Later, when the con- 
nection with the Titil was forgotten, the god came to be called 
Tutinus. Lenormant (Rev. num. 1838, p. 11 sq.) and others 
are possibly right in thinking that the head on the denarius 
coined by Q. Titius about 90 B. C. and restored by Trajan may 
be that of Mutinus Titinus. 


Pp, 433-448. MISZELLEN. 


Pp. 433-439. Eduard Schwyzer, Die * lex regia’ über den vom 
Blitze Erschlagenen. In the law of Numa Pompilius (Festus, 
p. 178M. == p. 190, 5 sqq. L.), st hominem fulminibus occisit, ne 
supra genua tollito, the reading is correct. Occisit is impersonal 
in the sense that its subject is some unnamed higher power. The 
ne supra genua tollito is to be taken literally. The body was 
not to be raised from the ground higher than the knees, and, 
since the burial ritual required the raising and carrying out of 
the dead, the law really forbids a private burial. 


Pp. 440-446. Eduard Schwyzer, Impomenta. Impomenta 
(Paul. ex Festo, p. 108, 18M. = 96, 14L.) is from *impos- 
menta = *in-po-si-menta (cf. po-si-nd, posnó, pond). Discus- 
sion of certain irregularities of the formation. 

Pp. 446-448. Fridericus Marx, De Galatonis tabula. Ael. 
Var. Hist. 13, 22: TaAdrwv 88 6 fwypddos éypae rov u£v “Opnpov 
abróv épo)vra, ToUs 06 dAAovs wolntas Ta eunyeopeva dpvouévovs. 
Marx quotes numerous Greek and Latin authors to prove that 
in this passage &woüvra is used in a figurative sense, and closes 
with the remark: Nempe haurire poetas ex Homero hodveque 
audimus dici. 


Pp. 449-452. Register. 


ROBERT Parvin STRICKLER. 
SovrHwestern, Mumruis. 
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Romania, Vol LIV (1928) janv.-avril. 


Pp.1-10. LuigiSuttina. Frammento di un nuovo canzoniere 
provenzale del sec. XIII. This fragment of a single leaf has 
recently been discovered in the archives of Udine in Italy. It 
was no doubt originally part of a valuable manuscript collection 
of poems belonging to some book lover or library in the thir- 
teenth century. The fragment found embraces the nearly com- 
plete text of three poems and portions of two others all by the 
celebrated troubadour Bernart de Ventadorn. A facsimile of the 
best preserved portion of the leaf found is accompanied by the 
publication of the text of the whole. 


Pp. 11-65. Am. Pages. Poésies provenco-catalanes inédites 
du manuscrit Aguilö. In recent years this manuscript has been 
preserved in Palma de Mallorca by Estanislau Aguiló, who dis- 
covered it in a somewhat dilapidated condition some years ago. 
It is a collection of poems copied in the fourteenth century, 
which has been partially known to scholars through previous 
publications. In this first article a critical edition is given of 
La Vesio de Bernat de So written in the “limousine” dialect 
some time before the year 1385, when a tablet was erected to his 
memory at Perpignan. An analysis of this long poem shows 
that it was written under the impression of the wars which 
desolated Europe towards the end of the century in question by 
a scholarly knight who had taken part in them. 


Pp. 66-98. Richard T. Holbrook. Pour le commentaire de 
Maistre Pierre Pathelin. Premier article. Ever since the year 
1904 the author has been devoting much time to the study of 
this early masterpiece, whose difficulties of interpretation have 
hitherto prevented any modern scholar from attempting to pub- 
lish a complete critical edition. Despite his earlier attempts in 
' this field with their well-merited success, he again offers further 
suggestions as to the meaning of certain obscure passages of this 
well-known text. 


fp. 99-109. C.-A. Knudson, Jr. Une aventure d'Antoine de 
La Sale aux Iles Lipari. This recital is found in la Salade, a 
compilation of counsels for a prince, and has been previously 
published. But having found a new form of it in a Chantilly 
manuscript which was prepared under the direction of La Sale 
himself, the author of this article undertakes to investigate the 
question whether it antedates the completion of the whole work 
entitled la Salade. A critical edition of the Chantilly text is 
herewith given as representing the earliest known manuscript of 
any of the works of Antoine de La Sale. 


Pp. 110-124. Mélanges. 
Pp. 125-138. Comptes rendus. 
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Pp. 139-152. Périodiques. 
Pp. 153-160. Chronique. 


Pp. 161-196. Joseph Bédier. La tradition manuscrite du 
Lai de VOmbre; réflexions sur l'art d'éditer les anciens textes. 
Premier article. The method of classifying manuscripts which 
has been in vogue among modern scholars foy the past hundred 
years or so is commonly known as the Lachmann method. It 
usually results in establishing a scheme with two families of 
manuscripts. In recent years, however, this method has been 
assailed by Dom Henri Quentin, the Latinist. M. Bédier in 
this first article endeavors to give the reader an idea of the new 
line of approach to this age-old problem which has been sug- 
gested for the serious consideration of the scholarly world. The 
basic principle of logic involved is that when two given manu- 
scripts of a text never agree in opposition to a third manuscript, 
this latter manuscript is intermediate between them. Variant 
readings from the seven known manuscripts of the La de 
l'Ombre are copiously used by Dom Quentin and M. Bédier to 
illustrate this principle, and the new classification arrived at by 
the former is given as the final result of this new investigation 
of an old question made by Dom Quentin. 


Pp. 197-248. Am. Pages. Poésies provengo-catalanes inédites 
du manuscrit Aguiló. II. Nouvelles rimées de Jacme et de 
Pere March. Towards the close of the fourteenth century the 
success attained by the Breton legends in Northern France in- 
fluenced very largely the literary efforts of writers in Southern 
France and Northern Spain. Thus we find the two brothers 
mentioned above writing both in Catalan and Provengal on 
subjects from the North. The present article gives a critical 
edition of five of their poems which were written in Catalan. 


Pp. 249-260. A. Graur. Les substantifs neutres en roumain. 
Roumanian is the only one of the Romance languages that has 
neuter substantives, which it has developed independently out of 
the Latin neuter. Being unhampered by a preceding linguiste- 
tradition, it has gone further than the Latin ever did, and has 
also endeavored to assimilate words from other foreign lan- 
guages to its own system of genders. 


Pp. 261-273. Melanges. 
Pp. 274-296. Comptes rendus. 
Pp. 207-306. Périodiques. 
Pp. 307-320. Chronique. 
Groroz C. KEIDEL. 
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REVIEWS. 


A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome. By S. B. 
PLATNER, completed and revised by THOMAS ASHBY. 
Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. 608. 


This book, so éagerly ‘awaited by all scholars interested in 
Roman studies, does not disappoint expectations. Before his 
death in 1921 Platner had completed most of the articles with 
the thoroughness, precision and the sense of balance that char- 
acterized his work. For his collaborator, Thomas Ashby, he had 
reserved the articles on aqueducts, gates and roads, and to him 
also fell a number of articles on sites in the Forum and on the 
Palatine which had been deferred for a renewed examination. 
The reader soon finds that Mr. Asupy has very conscientiously 
examined all the excavations and publications of the later years 
up to 1928 and has in the light of these revised a very large 
number of the articles. Mr. Asupy has estimated his own part 
as being “20 to 25 percent of the book,” but since he had to 
assume the heavy responsibility of giving the final decision on 
all the moot questions—and they are of course very many— 
percentages of space will hardly express the great debt that we 
owe to the revising editor. Moreover, Mr. AsHBy’s intimate 
acquaintance with the excavations of the Palatine, which have 
not yet been published—Comm. Boni gave Mr. Asusy unusual 
privileges there—, his long study of such architectural puzzles 
as the Pantheon, which beget new theories every year, his accu- 
rate observations, made through a lifetime, of many objects no 
longer visible, and his sanity of judgment and fairness to the 
suggestions of his various collaborators in the field, all of these 
factors have enabled him to produce an invaluable reference book 
which will be as frequently consulted by the specialists as by the 
beginner. 

In a work as large as this, one must of course expect some 

-sssatements that will encounter demurrer. Maximus apparently 
stands for Flaminius on p. 252, and in the same article—on 
Hercules Custos—it might have been well to delete the comment 
that “the masonry . . . has been attributed to the fourth century,” 
since the structure must date somewhere near 100 B.C. And 
as this is a building which promises to overturn some current 
notions about the date of republican concrete, it might have been 
in place to give a careful description of the materials. Among 
the houses, the domus of Q. Caecilius Metellus should have been 
included, with references to Cic. pro Cael. 59 and pro Milone 
%5; and to the one reference to the Palatine property of Q. 
Cicero one might add Cic. ad Att. II, 4, 7. Some readers will 
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also wish that the authors had tried to clarify a little further 
the maze that Vaglieri left on the Cermalus near the Scalae 
Caci, and the equally confusing disarray that Boni uncovered 
near the old rostra. Line drawings of the remains with ex- 
plicatory notes might well have been given here since the book 
is Otherwise so richly illustrated. e 4 

The authors are usually conservative, and rightly so, but when 
one still finds the very early conventional dates assigned to the 
masonry arches in front of Saturn and to all the eappellaccio 
walls of the Quirinal one wonders whether they have not held 
too tenaciously to views published thirty years ago. On the 
other hand in assigning an unusual amount of building activity 
to Sulla the authors have yielded to rather intrepid conjecture. 
There does not seem to be evidence for the list given on pp. 
232-3, and several of the structures can be proved not to belong 
to the period of Sulla’s dictatorship. Lundström’s new studies 
in topography did not appear in time to receive appraisement in 
this volume, nor Bartoli's optimistic report on the recent exca- 
vations on the Palatine. One would appreciate Mr. Asusy’s 
expert opinion on both of these. 

But any attempt to criticize this Dictionary is in danger of 
detracting unfairly from the value of a very remarkable book. 
No classical scholar can afford to disregard it, for it supersedes 
not only the pertinent articles of our classical encyclopedias, 
but also those of our books on Roman topography. Whether one 
is studying Roman archaeology, or Roman histery, or the works 
of Cicero, Plautus, Livy, Ovid, Tacitus, Juvenal and Martial, 
this Dictionary is absolutely necessary. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
JOHNS HorkINS UNIVERSITY. 


Chaucer and the Roman Poets. By EDGAR FINLEY SHANNON. 
Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, Vol. VII. 
Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard University Press, 1929. 


This book, begun as a dissertation at Harvard University, has 
attained the measure of a definitive study of the influence on 
Chaucer of certain Roman poets. Its striking contribution to 
the field of comparative literature is the convincing proof that 
Chaucer was indebted to “ Venus clerk, Ovyde” not only in 
hie early works. bnt ihroughout his career as a poet. 

UNUS UT Poo dhama Por in the SOVON CENÍN eenrucvy, eria 
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Lounsbury, Skeat, J. Koch, and to Professor Kittredge, his 
inspiration, proceeds to his opus magnum with the laborious 
patience of the Matinian bee. Two recent brief essays along 
the lines of this work (“Ovid and Romance,” by S. G. Owen, 
in “English Literature and the Classics,” Oxford 1912, and 
“Imprints of the Heroiges of Ovid on Chaucer, the Legend of 
Good Women,” by Willard Connely, in Classical Weekly, XVIII, 
(1924) ) had only suggested the possibilities of studies in com- 
parative literature for Chaucer and Ovid. 

Mr. Shannon, taking up Chaucer’s poems in chronological 
order, combines in his criticism a summary of all details of 
allusion and borrowing in language, subject matter and spirit, 
with some general comparisons of the qualities of the two poets 
which extend Dryden’s appreciative dicta. He traces the change 
from Chaucer’s early acquaintance with Ovid through the French 
romances to his first-hand knowledge of the poet after his visits 
to Italy, outlining his obvious debt in the earlier poems and 
showing more subtle debts in character drawing and narrative 

style than have been estimated before. One example of his new 
suggestions is the inspiration of “ Anelida and Arcite” from 
the Heroides, to which Chaucer himself probably refers in saying 
that he is following here “ Corinne,” a name known to be given 
to the “ Amores” of Ovid and possibly therefore to a volume 
containing all his amatory verse. Another illustration of his 
general constructive criticism is his study of Dido in the “ House 
of Fame,” a demonstration that the facts of Dido’s story are 
taken from Vergil but her character and spirit from Ovid’s 
Heroides VII. He suggests plausibly also that the source for 
Chaucer’s new treatment of Criseyde is the Helen of Ovid’s 
Heroides XVI. The great debt of “The Legend of Good 
Women ” to the Heroides and the lesser but appreciable debt of 
the “ Canterbury Tales ” to the Fasti and the Metamorphoses are 
carefully traced. 

One could wish at the end of the chronological study of 

—— ““™Chaucer’s indebtedness, a more general illustration of the 
English poet’s methods of using Ovid: the perfect and almost 
literal translation of the story of Lucretia from the Fasti Il. 
721-852, in “ The Legend of Good Women” V; the reminiscent 
interweaving of Ovid’s descriptions of the House of Daedalus 
and the cave of the God of Sleep in Chaucer’s “ House of 
Fame”; the combination of Ovid’s character sketches of 
Hypsipyle and Medea (Heroides VI, XII, Met. VII) in 
Chaucer’s Medea, “ The Legend of Good Women ” IV, with the 
English poet’s other sources, Guido and Valerius Flaccus. These 
passages illustrating close translation of narrative, reminiscent 
phraseology in description, and transfer of types of character in 
the Medea (as also in the Dido of “The House of Fame”) 
offer striking illustrations of the varied technique for which 
Chaucer was indebted to Ovid’s narrative style. 
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One value of Mr. Shannon’s careful work is that it leads the 
student on to generalizations supported by the facts presented. 
To me the two poets stand out as amazingly alike yet as different 
as their countries and the race qualities of Italian and Saxon. 
A hotter sun warms Ovid’s pages. A more open acceptance and 
expression of sex problems appear in his work. A greater wealth 
of imagery, a greater voluminousness gf vocaleulary gush forth 
in his stories. Ovid is a Grecized Roman in the Augustan Age 
until in the Fasti he pulls himself back to his country’s gods. 
Chaucer seems a Romanized Saxon after his Italian sojourns, but 
he too reverted to themes of his own country and the neighbors 
at his door. Ovid’s greatest work, in which he appeared as the 
perfect raconteur, is the one in which he was most Greek, the 
Metamorphoses; Chaucer’s greatest work, in which he is the 
prince of English story-tellers, is the one in which he was most 
Saxon, the “ Canterbury Tales.” But here too as well as in his 
earlier poems, his brilliant narrative style, his facility and 
fluency, his character drawing owed something to his Latin 
forerunner. 

The rest of Mr. Shannon's book in which he traces certain 
allusions in Chaucer to Statius, Lucan, Valerius Flaccus, 
Claudian, Horace, Juvenal, Persius and Catullus has its value, 
but the vital contribution of his volume to the study of com- 
parative literature is the indisputable place which he has assigned 
to Ovid in the development of Chaucer's art. 


ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Menandri Reliquiae in Papyris et Membranis Servatae, edidit 
CHRISTIANUS JENSEN. Berlin, Weidmann, 1929, Ixxvı + 
184 pp. 


This splendid book is the first volume of the new Weidmann 
Supplementary Library of Greek and Latin authors (Bibliothe- 
cae Graecae et Latinae Auctarium Weidmannianum). Thu 
general editors, Edward Fraenkel and Otto Regenbogen, an- 
nounce in a foreword a policy of sponsoring editions of classical 
authors to supply gaps existing in other libraries. They do not 
propose to compete with such series as the Teubner, but to 
supplement them. 

in the case ol Menander the need wes real, for the Teubner 
eee c dated 1912 and has lone been out of print. The 
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1914 and the forty-four verses of the Didot papyrus, which 
Robertson proposed * to assign to the Epitrepontes, and which are 
generally credited to Menander. 

The editor’s Latin preface provides very full information 
about the sources of the text and excellent summaries of the 
plots of the plays. The bibliographies do not profess to be 
complete, but they omit little or nothing of importance. The 
notes deal very fully with the text; occasionally references are 
‘given on other points. An Index Vocabulorum by Ludovicus 
Weckel, which is somewhat fuller than preceding ones, completes 
a work that is admirable for accuracy and scholarship. It 
appears, moreover, in a format that is a delight to hand and 
eye. 

The editor of Menander must make up his mind how far 
he will attempt to produce a readable text and how far he will 
adopt the self-denying ordinance of rejecting all supplements 
that do not square with the traces and gaps of the papyri. 
Jensen prefers to leave blanks in many places where other 
editors have not -been so squeamish. The fact that he is 
chiefly intent on following the papyrus probably accounts among 
other things for his failure to note that his correction of Capps’ 
&méyvokas ad yàp to AX Eyvuras od ye at Perikeiromene 322 
will not scan. The critical notes are rather arbitrarily selected 
in some cases to confirm the reading of Jensen’s text. Thus it 
will not be possible to rely solely on them for evidence. For 
instance at Samia 103 he cites as Sudhaus’ a reading not pub- 
lished, I believe, by that scholar, which supports Jensen’s rovro 
rather than the yoi which Sudhaus actually printed and sup- 
ported. Again at Perik. 136 he prints od dvuyeiv &xovcav and in- 
dicates in his note that there is room in the papyrus for nine 
letters before x. Contrast his earlier statement? ‘ desunt septem 
tantum litterae, which led me to suggest? od« éGv Nkovoar. 

I take the opportunity of making a new suggestion and of 
m revising two earlier ones of mine. Perik. 111, read ééjrace. 
Í Jensen allows the word but seven letters, and Glycera might 
—erell scrutinize her brother after embracing him. Samia 104, 

read olda yap dxpiBas Tra)ra kai répa, Tékvov. Compare Aristo- 
phanes Aves 416, ärıora kal répa kAóew. Samia 266, read èé 
dvaykys ori yáp. NI. rà woAAd. y5npov. AH. votv éyes. There 
is still room for an annotated edition of the rest of Menander 
on the scale of Wilamowitz’ Epitrepontes. 

. L. A. Post. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
EIAVERFORD, Pa. 


1 The Classical Review (1922) 36, p. 106. 
2 Rheinisches Museum? (1910) 65, p. 569. 
* The Classical Quarterly (1929) 23, p. 210. 
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Studien zu Martial. Literarhistorische und Beligionsgeschicht- 
liche Untersuchungen. Von Orro WEINREICH. Stuttgart, 
1928. Verlag von W. Kohlhammer. Pp. x-+ 183. 


Dr. Weinreich is a scholar given wholeheartedly to minute and 
painstaking research. His Die Distichen des Catull (Tübingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1928) treated seven elegiae chuplets of Catullus 
in some 110 pages of illustrative parallels and learned com- 
mentary. The present Studien, which comprise the fourth 
volume of the Tübinger Beiträge zur Altertumswissenschaft, 
display a similar spirit and method. 

As the subtitle indicates, it is the content more than the form 
of Martial’s verse that is dealt with in these expansive studies. 
Part I (pp. 1-73) is devoted to several problems or topics fur- 
nished by the Liber Spectaculorum: twenty pages to prove, from 
detailed comparison with Greek tradition and with others of his 
epigrams, that Martial in the introductory poem conceived of an 
orthodox hebdomady of world wonders, not of five only; five 
pages to show that the concluding couplet of the book, 32 (81), is 
only a fragment, not complete in itself; a few more pages to 
uphold, against the thesis of A. Dau, the credibility of the early 
date (the reign of Titus) for the Liber Spectaculorum; and the 
remainder to discuss.at some length the mythological spectacles 
and comparisons mentioned in the epigrams of this book— 
Pasiphae, Mars and Venus, Prometheus, Orpheus, Hero and 
Leander, the death and apotheosis of Hercules, the rape of 
Europa, the birth of Bacchus. The section devoted to Hercules 
and Huropa is the longest and concludes with an ingenious con- 
jecture that there once stood between epigrams 15 and 16 another 
poem (15b), now lost, that dealt specifically with the fiery 
death of Hercules. 

Part II (pp. 74-160) is even richer in accumulated commen- 
tary. It concerns itself for the most part with those epigrams 
of Martial in which various animals intuitively acknowledge 
the numen of the emperor Domitian (norunt cui serviant )—the 
pius elephas (Sp. 17), canes and dammae (Sp. 29; IV 35, 74; 
XIII 94), leones and lepores (I 6, 14, 22, 48, 51, 60, 104; II 
75; IX 71), psittacus (XIV 73), anser (IX 31), sacri pisces 
(TV 30). The Greek Anthology supplies much of the illustra- 
tive material. Here, again, the author makes room for an 
occasional speculation or an opinion on some disputed problem. 
He believes, for example, that the wording of I 104 shows it to 
be a recapitulation of the other (and therefore earlier) animal 
poems of Book I; that maior charla minorque of Y 44.2 repre- 
sent two books of epigrams, not two epigrams (as some, like 
Birt and Gibuti, have believed) ; that the minor charte (i. e. 
libellus) appeared before the publication of Book I and con- 
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tained only the lion-hare epigrams of this book (a very tiny 
libellus indeed!) ; that the couplet I 45 is not a separate epigram 
but the conclusion of I 44. 

Appendix I collects all the Greek citations appearing in 
Martial and reaches a conclusion that the Homeric ròy & 
draneßöpevos Of I 45, which is found likewise at the end of a 
Greek epigram by Strabo (A. P. XII 4), not improbably came 
to Martial from the Greek epigrammatist Lukillos, though the 
particular epigram, not now existing, must be assumed. Appen- 
dix II, which is one of the most satisfactory studies in the book, 
finds in Juvenal’s fourth Satire phrases equivalent to the 
adulatory expressions of Martial’s animal epigrams and sees in 
this further evidence that the two poets were closely acquainted 
and shared kindred sentiments. The book is equipped with full 
indexes of subjects and cited passages. 

Such a highly specialized work as this will find few and infre- 
quent readers. The specialist who uses it will be grateful on 
occasion for the massed erudition which it offers, though he may 
question the zeal which prompted it. And he will probably be 
unwilling to give his assent to several of the author’s interpreta- 
tions and conjectures, ingenious though they be. 


JOHN W. SPAETH, JR. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


A Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus. By A. E. TAYLOR, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Oxford University Press (American Branch, New York), 
1928. Pp. xv-+ 700. Price $14. 


The main purpose of this Commentary is to show that the 
science of the Timaeus is that of a progressive Italian Pytha- 
gorean contemporary of Socrates who was at the same time 
a medical man, and that the dialogue is an amalgamation of 

Pythagorean religion and mathematics with Empedoclean 
biology. Coupled with this view is the attempt to interpret the 
Timaeus in the light of the Academic tradition from Aristotle 
to Proclus, wherever it can be recovered. Whether Mr. TAYLoR 
has established his hypothesis, or whether there be sufficient 
data to establish it, may be questioned, but the attempt is most 
illuminating and praiseworthy. Especially commendable is the 
refusal to read into Plato modern subjective philosophic ideas 
or systems that are alien to the frank objectivity of the Greeks. 
Throughout some six hundred and fifty pages of notes the learn- 
ing, ability and candor of the author are everywhere in evidence, 
and no difficulty is overlooked, while many difficulties are re- 
solved. The notes dealing with the theories of time and space 
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and with the atomic and astronomical systems of the Timaeus 
as well as the exegesis of the formula «axós uiv yap éxóv ovdeis, 
are especially good. The work is intended as a Commentary 
on Professor Burnet’s text and the few divergences therefrom 
are listed. A few renderings of the Greek seem over-subtle; 
thus at 41 A, it is hard to understand any difficulty: «oi dewv 
on the analogy of waldwv 8 raides (Pigdar, Nem. 7, 100) would 
seem to justify Cicero's rendering, “ vos qui deorum satu orti 
estis " (quoted by Mr. TAyLor), and is supported by the account, 
in the text just before, of the creation of the gods. 

In 60D Burnet’s text is sound and should be translated: 
.. + “when it cools, the portion having a black color becomes 
a stone," the subject being rò péAay xpüpa éxov, which is in 
partial opposition to the main subject, y7. In 68 C swppov de 
pérAave rpdovov, the mixture is of pigments, not lights, as is shown 
by the phrase preceding, roórots peperypévots kavÜciaty re, and green 
from black and yellow is entirely possible in actual painting— 
in which no absolute black exists—and has been used for green 
flesh tints. In 74 A, 77 Üarépov Övvane, may not the Harepov 
refer back to 76 oréppa, which is conceived of as the source of 
motion in the body? Since only two things have been men- 
tioned in the sentence, viz. omépya and dpÜpa, Oárepov is the 
&ppropriate pronoun. 

The book is equipped with valuable Prolegomena, indexes of 
personal names and of Greek words. There are also appendixes 
of which those on “ Aristotle’s Doctrine of Space” and “ The 
Concept of Time in the Timaeus" are especially helpful and 
abreast of the science of to-day. Every student of Plato will 
be grateful to Mr. Taytor for this Commentary, nor it it too 
much to say: “quem quo saepius legas, plus auferas, et nun- 
quam tamen dimittat te sine siti.” 

Canon V. B. WicHT. 


Louis Jalabert et René Mouterde, S. J. Inscriptions Grecques 
et Latines dela Syrie. Ouvrage publié sous les auspices et 
avec le concours de l'Aeadémie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres. Tome Premier, Commagéne et Cyrrhestique, Nos. 
1-256. Paris, Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1929. 
Pp. 135. Francs 75. 
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between them, Jalabert with the collaboration of P. Mouterde 
assuming the publieation of the inscriptions of Northern Syria, 
Brünnow the publieation of the inscriptions of Southern Syria. 
In 1917 Professor Brünnow died, leaving his part of the new 
edition well advanced but still unfinished. It is hoped that 
under the direction of the French Academy Brünnow’s work 
will be completed*and pyblished, as originally intended, in the 
series of which the first number has now appeared. 

The first fascicule, beginning the series at the extreme north, 
in the angle formed by the Taurus Mountains and the Euphra- 
tes River, contains the inscriptions of Commagene and Cyrrhes- 
tica. There are 92 inscriptions from Commagene, including 37 
from the Nemrud Dagh, 166 from Cyrrhestica, including 32 
from “ Balgis == Seleucia ad Euphratem = Zeugma ”, 4 from 
“ Biregik = Birtha” and 50 from Aleppo and its neighborhood. 
Two of these, Nos. 230a and 252a were added after the numera- 
tion was complete. Forty-six inscriptions are designated as 
hitherto unpublished. Some of them are on seals or other 
portable objects in museums at ‘Aintéb, Aleppo, or Beirüt, in 
the Louvre, or in private collections such as those of MM. 
Poche and Marcopoli at Aleppo, and MM. Serrafian at Beirüt. 
The publication is most useful and welcome. 

The editors announced in 1926 (Melanges de PUniversité 
Saint-Joseph, Beyrouth, XI, pp. 175-182) their expectation that 
the second fascicule will contain the inscriptions from the tri- 
angular region lying between the cities of Antioch, Aleppo and 
Hama, together with those of the coast of North Syria, that 
the third fascicule will be devoted to Homs, the Nosairiyeh 
Mountains, Ba‘albek and the Bika‘ (Coele-Syria), and the fourth 
to Beirfit and Phoenicia. Necessarily the various parts of this 
series, whenever published, will always be incomplete. For new 
inscriptions are continually being discovered, and some already 
found will not have been made accessible when the appropriate 
fascicule is issued. Moreover, in the first sentence of their 
“ Avant-Propos”, the editors disclaim the intention of pub- 
lishing a “ Corpus ” in the modern scientific sense. 

The methods adopted here for reproducing the inscriptions 
themselves are not always consistent and are not without certain 
disadvantages. No drawings, photographs or reproductions in 
epigraphic type are given: all the inscriptions are presented in 
ordinary type. A few of the longer ones, such as No. 1, are 
printed in lines corresponding to those of the original, but 
otherwise as ordinary Greek text. In most instances, however, 
the texts are without capitals, punctuation or sigmas of the ter- 
minal form. In some cases, as in No. 3, the necessary restora- 
tions are given in the text; but in most the emendations and 
restorations, even wher obvious or reasonably certain, are rele- 
gated to the commentary. Where the emendation is doubtful 
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this procedure is to be commended; but very often it adds 
unnecessarily to the difficulty of studying an inscription, as, 
for example, in No. 208. Lastly, while the modern name of a 
site is always given first in the heading of the inscriptions from 
that place, the ancient name, if known, being added, e.g. 
Gerger =: Arsameia, Gerabis — Europus, yet, where the ancient 
name is known, this without the modern nafne is carried in the 
page-headings. Thus the page-headings contain sometimes the 
modern and sometimes the ancient names, causing some con- 
fusion, especially if the identification of a site is not generally 
recognized. The only oversight I have noticed is in connection 
with No. 209. This fragment “d’aprés estampage regu de 
Pognon ” is identical in wording with the end of an inscription 
on a lintel in Kefr Nabö and was, in my opinion, originally a 
part of it: the latter is reproduced in the Publications of the 
Princeton Expeditions to Syria, Div. ITI, B, No. 1173. 


WiLLIAM K. PRENTICE. 
Princeton UNIVERSITY. 
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CHARITON AND HIS ROMANCE FROM A LITERARY- 
HISTORICAL POINT OF VIEW 


[Chariton, who wrote in the second century after Christ, is the truest 
spokesman of the culture upon which the Greek erotic romance in its 
beginnings rests. In comparison with the other extant romances 
Chaereas and Kallirhoe is at once more genuine in its spirit and more 
classical in its form and method. The superiority of Chariton’s com- 
position is manifested in the simplicity, plausibility and coherence of 
his plot; in the centering of interest upon the characters more than 
upon events; in the sincerity of tone throughout; in the comparative 
absence of the rhetorical point of view; in the mimetic style of pre- 
sentation; in the use of real dramatic irony (instead of empty paradox) ; 
and in the abundance of subtle humor.] 


Owing partly to accident and partly to various misconceptions, 
Chariton’s story of Chaereas and Kallirhoe has received less 
attention in the past than it deserves, both in respect to its com- 
parative literary value and to its significance in the history of 
the genre. In the first place, the text was not published until 
1750, at a time when Heliodorus, Achilles Tatius, and Longus 
had already become for moderns the standard and best known 
representatives of the Greek romance; and in the second place, 
previous to 1900, Chariton was erroneously assumed by most 
critics to be the latest of the extant ancient romancers instead 
of belonging, as we now know, among the earliest. The mis- 


1 He is not later than the beginning of third century A. D. and in 
all probability datca well back into the sccond; see Fayum Towns and 
Their Papyri, by Grenfell, Hunt and Hogarth, London, 1900, p. 75; 
Oz. Pap. Val (i010), no. 1019. W. Schmid, (Pauly Wiesewn, R. F., 
s. v. Chariton, 1899) deserves credit for being the first scholar to refute, 

QR 
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conception about the date led to an undue disparagement of 
Chariton’s literary merits;? and the fact that Heliodorus and 
Achilles Tatius, who were supposed to have preceded Chariton, 
had long been regarded as standard ? was largely responsible for 
what has turned out to be a perverted orientation of the whole 
problem of the Greek romance. For Rohde, influenced by the 
prevailing conceptions of his day, placed Heliodorus and the 
other ‘ sophistic? romances in the center of his system, assuming 
that they were more or less typical of the romance in its pristine 
character and that consequently the peculiar features of Ohari- 
ton’s work were merely so many aberrations from the original 
sophistic norm. Thus, for example, the simplicity of Chariton's 
plot was a deficiency, due to lack of imagination, and the histori- 
cal background was only a bit of arbitrary decoration added to an 
otherwise purely plasmatie story. In Rohde's theory of develop- 


on the basis of style and content, a dating for which there had never 
been any good support. 

? Under the assumption that they were dealing with an early Byzan- 
tine product, it was natural for critics to exaggerate the weaknesses 
of Chaereas and Kallirhoe and to minimize its virtues. The later an 
author's date so much the worse his composition was presumed to be. 
D’Orville, for example, after declaring that all the other romancers 
wrote in a purer style than Chariton-—a palpable falsehood—proceeded 
to contradict himself in the same sentence by adding that there are 
very few expressions in the text which cannot be paralleled by the 
usage of good authors elsewhere. Cobet, in a spirit of lofty disdain, 
with which any lover of the great classics may well sympathize, said 
he did not believe any story could be found that was more insipid and 
puerile than Ohaereas and Kallirhoe; but surely he must have for- 
gotten about the Byzantine romances, which are far worse, and he 
was judging Chariton not with reference to his fellows but to the 
classical writers Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. “Est aliquid 
inter Charitonem et Thucydidem ”, he observes with sarcasm, and that 
is true enough; but it does not help us to rate Chariton among his 
peers, nor to see him in his true perspective. Likewise Rohde’s remarks 
are somewhat contradictory; for he makes it evident that he saw more 
good points in Chariton’s work than his prepossessions about the date 
and about the sophistic nature of the Greek romance would allow him 
to recognize as such. 

® This, of course, was die to taste as well as to circumstance; but 
the obscurity in which Chariton has remained may be inferred from 
the fact that no English translation of him has been made, to my 
knowledge, since the 18th century. 
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ment the romance passes from Antonius Diogenes at one pole to 
Chariton at the opposite, from the complex, unreal and sophistic 
at the beginning of its career, to the simple, paive, and quasi- 
historical at the end.* And although this tabory, in the exact 
form in which it was propounded, ,uas now been entirely 
abandoned even by Rohde’s most ardent followers, yet it will 
probably be a long time before the numerous misconceptions and 
errors of method to which it bas given rise will have disappeared. 
It is one of the objects of this essay to disentangle Chariton from 
these obsolete conceptions and to present him in the light of our 
new knowledge about the Greek romance. If the present genera- 
tion of critics is wiser than Rohde, it is largely owing to the dis- 
covery of new material among the papyri, material which has 
not only yielded new texts and dates but which has given a 
different meaning to much of the older data. From this source 
we have learned that the older a romance is the more likely it is 
to be historical or legendary in theory and setting, that the 
earlier romances were of a less sophistic character than the later 
ones, and that the environment in which the species flourished in 
its early stage was more popular and plebeian than had been 
supposed by Rohde and others who sought to interpret it entirely 
in terms of formal sophistie literature.5 Each of these points, 


* Cf. Gr. Rom: p. 520. 

5 Realization of the popular character of the ancient romances has 
come about partly by the revelation, through. papyri, of the lower 
strata in Hellenistic literature, not all of which literature, it appears, 
was addressed to the ‘intelligentsia’, as the commonly received texts 
had led us to suppose. The Ninus fragment, which belongs to the 
first century A. D., shows the popular nature of the species very 
clearly; for here Ninus, who is a purely national figure in formal 
historiography, becomes in the romance a seventeen year old lover with 
very conventional morals, while Semiramis, instead of being semi- 
divine and already married, is Ninus’s own virgin cousin and entirely 
human. The atmosphere of the popular saga is likewise abundantly 
present in the early romances of Alexander and Apollonius of Tyre; 
and those naive elements in Chariton which Rohde attributed to the 
author’s late date and to Christianity are now seen to belong to second 
eontury paganism, The discovery since 1890 of the papyrus fragments 
of ten or more now romances, all relatively early, and of three of 
Chariton alone, shows that this type of literature must have becn 
widely read; and iis demotie character is nitested not only by the 
nature of the subject matter hut by the fact hat in all the volumes 
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especially the last, is of prime importance for the understanding 
of the origin, nature, and development of the ancient romance; 
and each of therg, as I shall attempt to show, is significantly 
exemplified in Chariton. 

The great importance .of the cultural factor in the birth of 
romance is not yet realized. It has been the fashion in the past, 
and still is among perfunctory critics, to regard the precise out- 
ward form and content of a piece of writing as the all-important 
clues to its origin; after which, having compared all antecedent 
forms and having found them all disconcertingly different, though 
often close, they conclude that the problem is not to be solved, 
and that fools ought not to rush in where angels have trodden 
with such meticulous precision. One may object to this method 
as practiced on the ground that it is too external and too much 
concerned with details of subject matter or style, which are often 
either arbitrary or due to later conventions; but above all because 
it fails to recognize the generative and transforming power in- 
herent in the spiritual impulses of large masses of society in a 
given period, a power which is bound to find expression in spite 
of formal traditions, and which is easily capable of molding 
history, let us say, or biography into romance by a shift of 
emphasis and by the wresting of the most convenient antecedent 
form into a shape which will serve its own purposes. Whatever 


of grammar and criticism up to the time of Photius there has scarcely 
been found a single passage which can be said with certainty to have 
any specific reference to the serious romances as such. We should 
conclude from this that the romance was regarded as beneath the 
notice of the higher literary circles, with whose products we have 
hitherto been so exclusively familiar. See further note 7. That the 
earlier romances were based on history or legend and not on mere 
freie Erfindung is indicated by several papyrus fragments as well as 
by Ninus, by Chariton, and by the title of one of the lost romances 
mentioned by Suidas (s.v. Xenophon). See further, B. Lavagnini, Le 
Origini del Romanzo Greco, Pisa, 1921; id., Eroticorum Frag. Papyraceo, 
Leipzig, 1922; P. S. J. VIII (1927) no. 981 (compared with Lucian’s 
Tozaris, 51 and 54). An illuminating discussion of the nature of the 
Greek romance and its connections with history will be found in J. 
Ludvikovsky’s Řecký Román, Dobrodružný (Prague, 1925) which has a 
twelve-page résumé in French at the end. Concerning the absence of 
the rhetorical point of eview in the early romances, see below, note 10; 
p. 132; and passim, 

€ Ludvikovsky aptly applies to the romance the principle of Brunetiére, 
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may be its Torm-prototype, a literary species is normally created 
and thrives primarily by virtue of the spiritual impulse or the 
idea that lies back of it, not by the mere shell in which this spirit 
is encased, nor by any purely formal motivo and, conversely, 
the relative prominence given to purely technical and external 
matters, to form or embellishment rather than to spirit, increases 
more or less directly with the distance from the acme in the 
direction of decline. This will be apparent to anyone who con- 
siders for a moment the history of epic, drama, oratory, elegy, 
history, or the essay; and it must be kept in mind in studying 
the romance. 

Here, however, it is necessary to take into account the im- 
portant difference in cultural level between the romance on the 
one hand and the formal and higher literature on the other; 
to realize that the former cannot be explained solely in terms 
of the latter, as has been so often attempted, but that it is an 
expression of the ideals of the masses which, in the official and 
more intellectual literary circles most familiar to us, was com- 
pletely ignored,’ just as Diamond Dick or the Alger books, in 


according to which a literary form is to be regarded as in its origin 
a demembrement and in its development an extension of an antecedent 
form. 

* Of. supra, n. 5. In accepting in whole or part the fantastic deduc- 
tions of Thiele, according to which Cicero (De Invent. I, 27) and the 
Auctor. ad Herenn. (I, 12) are speaking of the Greek romance while 
illustrating it by Terence (dagegen Rohde, Kl. Schr. II, pp. 36-37), 
Reitzenstein, W. Schmid, and Kérenyi are repeating Rohde’s error in 
method and aggravating it. These passages have nothing to do with 
the Greek romance and have been totally misunderstood; for clear and 
convincing proof of which see K. Barwick in Hermes LXIII (1928), 
261 ff. I think it very probable that the Chariton addressed by Philo- 
stratus in epistle 66 is the author of Chaercas and Kallirhoc; but, 
however this may be, the attitude of the sophist toward this popular 
writer is precisely what we should expect were he addressing our 
romancer; the letter reads: Xapirwri. Meurnveodar Tür cov Aóywvr olet 
vous "EAAnvas, creiday Tekeurnons: of 06 pnöer Svres ómóTe elaiv, rivcs av 
cicv, ómórc otk cleiv; This may be taken a: 2 fair sample of the way 
Py BN atis onem C utellieenteia ? must have regarded. the romance 
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many essential respects the modern counterparts of the ancient 
romances, are usually ignored in the history of American litera- 
ture. The gap between the popular and the intellectual writings 
of later antiquityNis greater than it appears to be at first sight, 
because it is spirigual rather than stylistic; we are likely to be 
deceived by the external*resemblances in phrase and rhetorical 
mannerism, due to the fact that familiarity with, and imitation 
of classical texts was more widespread and penetrated further 
into the common levels of society in antiquity than has been 
the case with such literature in modern times. But if the 
stylistic resemblances between the romancers and the intellect- 
uals fail to teach us much, yet the cultural and psychological 
differences between them are both wide and significant; for it 
is precisely in the pious, sentimental, childishly naive, optimistic, 
passive, and conventionally ideal Weltanschauung of such writers 
as Chariton that we discover in a relatively pure form the living 
force that must have created and fostered the Greek romance of 
love and adventure. In the romance, as in very few other ancient 
documents, we have the vor populi, amplified no doubt by some 
of the authors and reproduced in falsetto by others, but a valu- 
able index nevertheless to the soul of the middle and lower class 
people of the Graeco-Roman world.® 

Even the casual reader must see that Chariton is more 
genuinely endowed with this culture than his followers? and 
and that is one good reason why he is historically more signifi- 
eant than they. He is a bona fide romancer at heart, whereas 
the others lay more stress upon external or irrelevant matters 
and seldom write from a truly sentimental inspiration. By the 
nature of his story, as well as by his date, Chariton belongs to a 
comparatively early and vigorous stage in the development of 
ancient romance ; and this is further manifested in his compara- 
tive literary health, that is to say, his freedom from much that 


8 The historians have apparently not yet come to realize the value ’ 
of these romances as documents in the history of ancient culture. That 
is probably owing to the fact that'in the past the romance has been 
erroneously viewed as a purely sophistie product representing the decay 
of ancient letters, instead of as the symbol of a new culture in its 
heyday. Its rhetorical poses may be old, but its spirit is new and 
significant. ° 

? Cf. infra, note 43. 
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is artificial or conceited in the later romances, and his closer 
approach to classical methods and ideals. 

Concerning the literary aspects of Charitop’s work, little has 
been said in the past apart from incidental damments which are 
either misleading, for the reasons stated above, or else inade- 
quate. A thoroughgoing study of the subject is impossible 
within the present limits, but there are certain features of 
Chaereas and Kallirhoe the value or the significance of which 
deserve special emphasis, while some of them are here heralded 
for the first time. The topics I have chosen for brief comment 
are: (1) the influence of the historical background, (2) the 
nature of Chariton’s imitation of the ancients, (3) style in gen- 
eral, (4) simplicity and coherence of the plot, (5) character 
drawing, (6) irony. In sketching the essential points under 
these heads, any one of which would repay an exhaustive study 
in comparison with other romances, we shall have occasion to 
note here and there a certain dualism in Chariton’s own practice 
brought about by the encroachment, in a mild form, of those 
rhetorical conventions which came to dominate and impair the 
later romances, and to which our author surrenders at times 
when his native inspiration or better precedents fail to guide 
him.?° 


1° Preoccupation with rhetoric, which is at a minimum in Chariton, 
Apollonius of Tyre and most of the papyri fragments, becomes increas- 
ingly pronounced in Xenophon, Jamblichus, Heliodorus, Longus, Achilles 
Tatius, and the Byzantines; and this progression suggests what is prob- 
able on other grounds, namely, that formal rhetoric, instead of being 
the generative force that created the romance, as Schmid supposes, 
was the very agent that did most to bring about its decay. The 
earliest romances, like other contemporary forms including historio- 
graphy, were no doubt often written by men who had some training 
in formal rhetoric; but the rhetoric is only a necessary instrument, 
as in any composition, and there is nothing in the early romances to 
indicate that they were composed like the controversiae and suasoriae 
for the sake of academic exercise. The theory that the romance grew 
out of the school exercises might account for the extravagance of some 
of the tinetion., although this too is more pronounced in the later 
romonts o W veudig leave entirely vroxnleined the sentimental and 
naive Chusiceca LÍ the theme, its grent vertiality vo a pair of iovers, and 
H4 jenaronee or disregard of history. The cchool exoreises, when they 
were not conüncd .o imitating Or phespiet se ges iia fh ^ o ths 
pneient poeta ard prece writers (ef. Theon in | Spengel, “Rhet. Graec. 
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(1) The significance of the historical setting in the develop- 
ment of romance has already been alluded to; it remains to 
consider the influence of this feature upon the art of composition 
in Chariton. The are many reasons which might lead one to 
believe that the plot of Chaereas and Kallirhoe was based in the 
main upon a genuine, popular saga; but, however this may be, 
it is certain that in Chariton legend and history have determined 
in a greater degree than in any of the other extant erotic 
romances, not only the choice of dramatis personae, but also 
the character of the episodes and of the style. This acts as a 


II, pp. 87 ff.; Barwick, op. cit., pp. 284 ff.), were at least concerned with 
formal subjects— fictitious and extravagant perhaps for the sake of 
eliciting oratory, but not saccharine nor ignorant. A school boy or 
a rhetorician might argue a hypothetical case involving pirates stand- 
ing on the seashore, or he might urge Sulla into a deep retirement, 
but we have no reason to suppose that he would, in his ambition to 
write in the approved style, transform the warlike Ninus into an 
adolescent lover, any more than he would do the same with Agamemnon 
or Achilles. In the school, mythology and history are more or less 
the same from the earliest period to the latest. For Chariton’s ignor- 
ance or disregard of history, see below, n. 11. 

“The most famous of the historical characters are Hermokrates, the 
Syracusan general (father of Kallirhoe), and King Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
who are falsely represented as contemporaries in power. The latter’s 
wife, Statira, plays a conspicuous part and is well drawn. Concern- 
ing the revolt of Egypt, which, confuses two different wars, see Rohde, 
Gr, kom., 523. We are told by Diodorus (XV, 90, 92) that there 
were many Spartan and other Greek soldiers in Egypt in the reign of 
Artaxerxes, and this makes plausible the career of Chaereas and his 
Spartan friends in the service of the Egyptian king (Rohde, l. e.). 
Chaereas as commander of the Egyptian naval force was no doubt 
suggested by the analogy of the Athenian Chabrias who played that 
very réle in history, according to Diodorus (XV, 92), and who, like 
Chaereas, was not sent by his government as: were some others, but 
was fighting on his own account (löla). At the same time, however, 
the military career of Chaereas is full of echoes from Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. Ariston, the father of Chaereas, who is said to be second 
only to Hermokrates in Syracuse, is probably a reflection of Ariston 
the Corinthian, whom Thucydides (VII, 39.2) describes as ăpieros 
Kußepvyrns Tay perà Zvpakoclovy. Chariton shows familiarity with 
Thucydides throughout his romance. Dionysius of Miletus, like the 
tyrant of Syracuse, an educated man and the husband of Hermokrates’ 
daughter, was perhaps thought of by Chariton as the foster-father 
of that ruler (cf. infra). Mithridates, satrap of Caria (IV, 1) is 
apparently not historical for the time of Artaxerxes Mnemon, when 
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check upon that irresponsible plasmatic license which makes the 
fortune and behavior of the characters in the later romances so 
extravagantly and automatically ideal and so Unreal. By being 
closer to legend Chariton is closer to nature and reality. If he 
had been making up his plot out of his own infgination and had 
felt disposed to cut loose from traditiofi entirely, it is unlikely 
that he would have represented Chaereas as kicking his bride 
in the brutal manner that he does, or that he would have allowed 
the heroine Kallirhoe to marry another man in the absence of 
her beloved husband. In order to keep the heroine from the 


Mausolus ruled in Caria (Rohde); but our author may have had in 
mind the tradition reported by Ktesias (ed. Müller, p. 56b) that a 
certain Mithridates was made satrap-—of what is not stated—by 
Statira. The beautiful Rhodogyne, who is said to be the daughter of 
Zopyrus and wife of Megabyzus (V, 3), was evidently suggested by 
Rhodogoune, the daughter of Artaxerxes Mnemon (Plut. Artac. 27); 
but she has been confused with an earlier Rhodogoune, the con- 
temporary of Zopyrus, who according to Ktesias (p. 50a) was the 
daughter of Xerxes, and whose sister Amytis married Megabyzus. 
Other characters suggested by history are Bias, orparyyts Upinvéwy 
(IV, 5) and Menon the treacherous pirate (I, 6). The central figure 
throughout is Kallirhoe. The name is common in myth and legend; 
cf. Pausanias VII, 21, 1-5. Persius (1, 134) uses it proverbially for 
a beautiful woman. Plutarch (Amat. Narr. 4) tells of a Boeotian 
Kallirhoe who, like the one in Chariton, had many suitors who brought 
her to grief though by a different means. Our heroine’s journey to 
Babylon and the passion she excites in Artaxerxes was perhaps sug- 
gested by the career of the Ionian Aspasia who became the favorite 
of that king and who, like Kallirhoe, being a high-spirited and free 
Greek woman, was a novelty at the Persian court (Plut. Artaz. 26). 
The violence done to Kallirhoe by her jealous husband may have been 
due to a recollection of the assault made by soldiers upon that 
daughter of Hermokrates who married Dionysius the Elder and who 
is reported to have died of her injuries; see Plut. Dion. 3; Diod. 
XIII, 112, and compare the mock death of Kallirhoe. The latter is 
obviously intended to be this same daughter, who is not given a name 
in the histories. W, Schmid (Bursian’s Jahresb. CKXIX, 292) suggests 
that the nucleus of an Hermokrates legend may have been found in 
Timneus or Philistus, the * pusillus Thucydides.’ There are some loose 
ends ia the «tery which are hard to account for otherwise than on 
the a omat otoo s piesxisting ponnar tradition, For example, wo 
are asstata wet Utes infant com ef Choerena and Wallirhoe «hall one 
dow soil fo Syracuse, when he grows up, and sce Uermokrates (T, 9 
and 11; vfil, * and 9); and Great mop.) cie uel Gor Gu ur dll 
(TT. 13; ond FIT, 8) ; ho is to be a Sidöoxos to Hermokrates, ns was 
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arms of any but her original lover, there is almost no device or 
mechanical trick, however arbitrary or miraculous, to which 
Heliodorus, Xenophon, or Achilles Tatius will not readily resort. 
With them it is an unwritten law that the heroine must remain 
faithful to one m&n at all costs, and not merely faithful at heart 
but, above all, in persön. Fortune must never be allowed to 
triumph even externally. To this end they arrange all outward 
circumstances accordingly and in a very arbitrary manner. But 
Chariton does not. Instead, he accepts in the main what he 
found either in a popular biography of Hermokrates’ daughter, 
or in some other legend or legends which he chooses to take as 
his model; and, having formed his plot on this basis, which is 
bound to be more real and lifelike than the arbitrary fictions of 
conventional rhetoric, he turns his attention to the effect of the 
given circumstances upon his characters. That is one reason 
why there is more psychological interest in Chaereas and 


the famous Dionysius I. But it is very odd that this child should 
have been sent to Miletus to be brought up by Dionysius when his 
parents, after the capture of Arados, could just as well have taken 
him with them to Syracuse. This incident is so contrary to Chariton’s 
tender idealism, so unlike Kallirhoe, and so purposeless as far as 
the story is concerned, that we cannot regard it as pure invention. 
Our author must have been following some tradition that obliged him 
to make this concession. Naber (Afnem. 1901, p. 98) suggests very 
plausibly that Chariton was thinking of this child as the future 
Dionysius I of Syracuse, who was said to have been the son (instead 
of grandson) of an Hermokrates (not 6 wá»v) and who won his way 
into power by championing the faction of the famous Hermokrates. 
The tyrant’s literary inclinations may have suggested the intellectual 
qualities of his presumable Milesian foster-father; and the tradition 
that he was of low birth and obscure origin may easily have led to 
the creation of some such myth as Chariton seems to have in mind. 
I think Naber is mistaken in assuming that this myth was invented 
by Chariton, since it is not his wont to intrude such speculations at 
the expense of his story, and since he says nothing about it explicitly. 
At the beginning of the story the hostile rivalry between the parents of 
the lovers is represented as a great bar to their union; yet this obstacle 
is so quickly overcome and in so improbable a way (the whole populace 
acts as go-between for the sake of the lovers of one day’s standing) 
that we may suspect an underlying legend in which this hostility be- 
tween the two parents, as in Romeo and Juliet, wag a more important 
motif. A similar motif may be noted in the romance of Chione 
(Lavagnini, Hrot. Frag. Pap. p. 27). 
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Kallirhoe than in any of the other romances except Daphnis 
and Chloe. The hard circumstances which induce, though they 
do not compel, Kallirhoe to marry Dionysius rdmain unalterable, 
and our heroine has to make the best of them and find her 
salvation in things as they are. Here no¥deus ex machina 
intervenes; but for twenty Teubner pages the interest of the 
story, which keeps steadily moving, is centered entirely in the 
inner resolves and emotions of the characters themselves. 
Kallirhoe’s marriage to Dionysius is a real calamity from the 
sentimental point of view and, as such, the only thing of its 
kind in the Greek erotic romance. Again when Chaereas, near 
the end of the book, finds that King Artaxerxes has departed for 
the war and has taken Kallirhoe and Dionysius with him, he 
does not give up in the conventional manner. Instead, he crosses 
over to the enemy’s camp, becomes one of their trusted generals, 
and, having defeated the king’s forces and captured his women, 
thus wins possession of his wife by his own heroic efforts. How 
different this is from the behavior of Habrokomes or Klitophon! 
And how strangely different from the same Chaereas in the first 
part of Chariton’s own narrative. Here in the portrayal of a 
single character we may see exemplified in a significant way the 
difference between the purely plasmatic convention which domi- 
nates the later romances and the historical style of narrative 
which is more characteristic of the earlier type. There are two 
very different Chaereases. One, like Habrokomes and the rest, 
is the stereotyped and unreal product of the plasmatic technique 
and has little or no positive character; he is before us most of 
the time in the first six books. The other, who steps in toward 
the end, is modelled after the figures of history, particularly 
Xenophon, and is thereby more vigorous and real, not only in 
the deeds he is made to perform, but in the spirit with which 
he carries them through. Thus in general we have, on the one 
hand, episodes which are influenced more or less directly by 
genuinely traditional or popular material or by broad imitation 
of the ancient historians, and, on the other hand, a great deal 
that has nothing back of it except the formal Chariton and the 
gradually stiicning conventions of his school. To the latter 
type of composition we owe, among other incidental maiters, ihe 
Chaereas of thc rot six books and his cdlorless satellite Poly- 
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charmus;?* to the former the unideal assault on the bride,*® 
the second marriage of Kallirhoe and her real if not ardent 
affection for Dipnysius, her stepmotherly conduct toward her 
child (supra, n. 11 ad fin.), the Xenophontean Chaereas, and 
various other feltures of character drawing and incident.'4 
This dualism shows the*nature of the transition that was taking 
place in the romance in Chariton’s day; his surrender to the 
more purely plasmatic and ideal conventions of the later romance 
is as yet only partial. 


(2) If one examines the description of Chaereas' career as 
soldier (VII, 3 ff.; VIII, 2), he will find that the imitation of 
Xenophon, though somewhat naive in its general conception, is 
nevertheless broad and not confined to mere words. Here 
Chaereas for the time being is a soldier first and a lover after- 
wards. Indeed, in this part of his narrative, Chariton has 
managed to transfer to his own pages something of both the 
style and the spirit of the author he imitates.5 The same is 


12 As D’Orville observes, Polycharmus is a name made up to match 
Chaereas, and to signify his function in the story, which is to cheer 
up Chaereas and forestall his numerous attempts at suicide. 

13 Cf. supra, n. 11. 

14 The greater naturalness of the early quasi-historical romances 
is well exemplified by the Ninus fragment; here the girl apparently 
stays at home while her lover goes abroad, not by mere accident nor 
at the advice of an arbitrary oracle, but as a matter of duty, and 
the lovers have known each other from infancy (cf. Levi, Riv. d Fil. 
XXIIT, 17 f.). The real and vigorous, if exaggerated, personality which 
legend gave to the early heroines of romance is well illustrated by 
the fragment dealing with Kalligone among the Scythians (P. S. L 
VIII, 1927, no. 981, 2nd Cent.), where our heroine, though she declares 
she is no Amazon but a Greek, threatens to strangle her captor after he 
had disarmed her of her sword. 

15 Ludvikovsky (op. cit., résumé, p. 155) has made clearer than any- 
one else the nature of the connection between Xenophon and the Greek 
romance. The fundamental link between them, so far as the formal 
conception goes, is the biographical point of view. The Ninus story, 
as H., Weil pointed out (Études de littérature et de rythmique grecques, 
pp. 104 ff.), looks like a veritable Ninopedia. The same point of view, 
i. e. the education of the hero in the Xenophontean sense, is conspicuous 
in the “romances” of Alexander, Aesop, and Clement, and has left 
distinct traces in Chariton and Xenophon of Ephesus. A recent papyrus 
find, apparently not available to Ludvikovsky, is described by the 
editors (Grenfell and Hunt, Os. Pap. XV (1922), no. 1826) as the 


ee 
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true also of the career and utterances of Theron, which repro- 
duce a great deal of the spirit and manner of the New Comedy, 
especially in the soliloquies.'* The speeches of the two pirates 
in 1,10 (infra p. 120) are remarkable for their Thucydidean 
irony ; they imitate successfully the critical rdalism of the great 
historian without any attempt to copy his sentence structure or, 
so far as I am aware, his words.'? 


“Romance of King Sesonchosis”; as restored by Kórte (Arch. f. Pap. 
VII, 253) it reads in part: merà rülv Artxewrav] Immonaxüv xal 
óTAon[axGv xara rà elw]0óra Baoıkevow: émi rifs.. . . . €v]vópov Merias 
yev[ópevós more TG] rarpi elev, ete. In Ninus, Ludvikovsky rightly sees 
an intermediate stage in the shifting of emphasis from a military 
eareer to one of love and adventure. Chariton has both, with increased 
prominence given to the latter features, and yet with more of the 
military and political in his terminology, thought, and episodes than 
any of the later romancers. For the bourgeoisie love and marriage, 
not war and conquest, are the great things in & man's life, and bio- 
graphy becomes a vehicle not for philosophical or ethical interpretation, 
as in Xenophon or Plutarch, but for popular sentiment. Xenophon, 
with his comparatively commonplace ideals and his interest in the 
love affair (still incidental) of Abradates and Pantheia, was naturally 
better understood and more often emulated by the popular romancers 
of later times than were the other more intellectual classical writers. 
It is probably no accident that three different romancers bore the 
name Xenophon, one from Ephesus, one from Cyprus, and one from 
Antioch, the last two known only through Suidas. It is quite possible, 
as Levi suggests (op. cit. p. 19), that the Ninus fragment is part of 
the lost BaßuAwriard of Xenophon of Antioch. The name Xenophon 
appears to have been assumed by the romancers as a literary nom de 
plume. Arrian also was fond of calling himself Xenophon. For the 
great popularity of Xenophon in later times, see K. Münscher, Xenophon 
in der griechisch-römischen Literatur, Leipzig, 1920 {= Philol. Supple- 
mentband XIIL 2). 

18 See below, pp. 118, 119, 121. 

17 A number of verbal imitations of Thucydides and others are pointed 
out by Cobet in Mnem. VIII (1859), 229 ff. The most obvious manner- 
ism that I have noted is in VIT, 3 (Hercher, p. 127, 1. 31): xaradpor}ces 
pier’ dhafoveias ob ppovhuarıi per’ eüfiovMas xpwpevo. But the remarkable 
thing is that Chariton shows some appreciation of the critical thought 
of Thucydides, or at any rate of the type of thought congenial to 
that great mind, whercas the other romaneers tend to confine their 
philosophical comments to love and women according fo Alexandrian 
teaching. In 1, 2 the tyrant of Agrigentum, one of the rejected svitors, 
objatia 1o reine vinlones against Chaereas “net through sympathy for 
Chaereas but for the sake of expediency, cte.—rral yàp rus reparvides 
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In these passages and in several of the speeches and mono- 
logues, Chariton’s imitation is at its best, but it is not always so 
broad. He is inf the habit of employing the words of ancient 
writers freely and without acknowledgment in order to heighten 
or amplify the ideh or emotion with which he is occupied. But 
these quotations and pligiarisms are regularly called forth by 
the subject matter at hand and are seldom due to the mere 
desire of the rhetorician to plume himself. There is nothing in 
Chaereas and Kallirhoe, for example, so labored and affected as 
the banter between Knemon and Nausikles in Heliodorus VI, 2, 
which is a tissue of unusual words and phrases transferred to a 
humorless narrative from the stylistic wardrobe of Lucian and 
the Cynic dialogues. Of this sort of thing Chariton, though 
often influenced momentarily by formal convention, is on the 
whole comparatively free. When he says è 8 v9 ddınyyrw Tovro 
tapdxy (129, 31), although he is using the exact words of 
Xenophon, the imitation is by no means apparent; for the situa- 
tion and not the sophistic instinct has invited these words. After 
the capture of Arados the noble Persians all went into mourning, 
Srdreapay rpspacw, adv & abróy une‘ kastos, 6 pev yuvaixa, ô 9€ 


wavovpyla kärkor } Ble xruneda.” When Mithridates would dissuade the 
headstrong Chaereas from immediately demanding back his wife from 
Dionysius (IV, 4), he reminds him in graphie terms how helpless he 
is as a lone stranger against a rich, powerful citizen, and that Hermok- 
rates and Mithridates will be a long way off and “better able to 
mourn for you than to bring you aid.” The worldly-wise Plango, in 
trying to make Kallirhoe realize the necessity of saving herself by a 
prudent marriage, though at the expense of her idealism, says (42, 30): 
Th peyada Tüv mpayudrwv, © ybvat, peyaddats éwivolats karopovrau Like 
Thucydides, Chariton is fond of balancing the alleged motive against 
the real one; he enjoys the irony involved; cf. 31, 26; 36, 17; 94, 27; 
121, 6; 147, 3; and elsewhere. He also likes to make brief observa- 
tions on human nature, as gice: yap dvOpwros, Ô Bobderar, roUTo kal olerat 
(113, 19; 65, 9; from Dem., 3rd Olynthiac, 19); or that “kings are 
made by irure as in a beehive” (32, 4; cf. Xen. Cyr. V, 1, 24); 
or that “man is a life-loving creature who not even in extreme 
adversity gives up hope for the better, the Creator having played this 
trick upon all mankind to the end that they may not escape from a 
wretched life” 53, 25). Most of these reflections are no doubt second- 
hand, but there is a real sententiousness about them, in their contexts, 
and Chariton has some „right to say with Seneca, quod verum est 
meum est. 
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add, ete. (147, 3); this is better, because more meaningful 
and relevant than a quotation in Heliodorus such as ĝuos 8 
Jptyéveu, páry pododdxrvdos jós which, being foided upon a very 
prosaic context (IIT, 4), is a mere impertinence.5 Chariton’s 
quotations are nearly always spontaneous and relevant, however 
exaggerated or incongruous the effect máy be in the eyes of the 
sophisticated reader who cannot share the author’s naive sense 
of the sublime. One may feel little sympathy with the persons 
in his story who, when disappointed in love, faint regularly 
according to the Homeric formula, rov 9' abrot Avro yoóvara kai 
&iAov 5rop, but when Chaereas, in the extremity of his fortune, 
announces his genuine resolve to stake everything on the chances 
of war and exclaims whole-heartedly 
py pàv dorovdei ye Kai àkXevos dmoAotunv 
GANG péya péas vt kal Eooopevowi wubécbaz (125, 10) 

ihe gesture is not an empty one and the situation is such that 
the reader can feel with Chariton the beauty and heroism of 
Homer's lines without being unduly reminded of the incongruity 
between Chaereas and Hector. And there are other passages 
where the adaptation is equally successful (cf. 69, 16; 92, 6; 
104, 21; 112, 14; 139, 11). The mixture of prose and poetry 
in this fashion is a naive informality of style which has its 
closest counterpart not in the Menippean satire, as Schmid 
explains, but in such folk books as the Arabian Nights, the 
medieval Aucassin and Nicolette, the Alexander romance and 
Apollonius of Tyre. Nor is it only in the Homeric quotations 
that Chariton employs poetry; his prose is full of reminiscences 
of the iambic lines of New Comedy and sometimes of Sophocles 
and Euripides; so that, as Cobet demonstrates, it is often very 
easy to turn Chariton’s sentences into verse.” Being a senti- 


18 Still more clumsy and irrelevant is the Homeric quotation in 
Hel. IV, 7. 

19 See the interesting article of O. Immisch, “ Über eine volkstümliche 
Darstellungsform in der antiken Literatur ”, Neue Jahrb. XLVII (1921), 
409 ff. In Seneca, Petronius, and Lucian, and hence probably in the 
writings of the Cynic Menippus, poetry is inserted mainly for comic or 
mock-heroie effcet; though Petronius sometimes uses the form to support 
and screen his own more or less serious poetie experiments. 

?» C£, 47, 15-18, which Cohet by a few slight cRanges makes into 

el un ‘yap pwr ots Av ebfdunv "yáuov 
TUXCLY TOLOÜTOV. 
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mentalist rather than a sophist at heart, and being innocently 
unconscious of the differences in spiritual level between his own 
narrative and tie writings of the ancients, Chariton attempts 
many flights of a sort to which his fellow romancers never aspire. 
As a result he makes more errors than they by wavering between 
the sublime and the ridiculous; but he also reaches some high 
levels now and then of which they, for the most part, are quite 
incapable. We shall meet with examples of this later on. It is 
not my purpose, however, to discuss at length the degree of 
success with which Chariton imitates the ancients, though I 
think that in this respect he has been unduly disparaged. What 
is important to note here is that he sometimes makes a whole- 
hearted attempt to assimilate their spirit and ideas as well as 
their words, and that, unlike his followers, he is more concerned 
with the sentiment of his narrative than with rhetoric or verbal 
finery. The naïve extravagance which appears here and there 
in his imitation as elsewhere is an indication not of the senility 
of the genre, but of its earlier and healthier stage. The romance 
was a childish thing in the beginning. ` 

(3) Chariton’s narrative style is remarkably simple and 
straightforward. The sentences are uniformly shorter and less 
involved than those of Heliodorus and there is less affectation in 
the diction.”! The speeches, which are sometimes really eloquent 
and diversified, have all the directness and clarity of those in 
Xenophon and the Attic orators”? They are not characterized by 
Phrasenfunkeln ; they derive their force from the matter instead 
of from words or pretty conceits. Again, there is more lively 
dramatic dialogue in this romance than in any of the others . 
except Apollomus of Tyre, where it is less artistic. By the use - 
of stage terms Heliodorus is continually assuring us that his 
story is dramatic, but what he has in mind nearly always is the 
strange combination of outward circumstances, not pipyors, not 


and 125, 13 reads 
els xatpdy Yxets, pyoly, © veavia. 
See further 9, 16, and 81, 6. 

21 Cf, Rohde, Gr. Rom., p. 528: “Man wird, nach dem Bombast und 
der leeren Feierlichkeit des Heliodor, dem unleidlichen Gewitzel und 
schillernden Phrasenfunkeln des Achilles Tatius nicht unangenehm 
berührt durch die einfache und klare Sprache des Chariton.” 

?3 Cf. I, 2, 10; IV, 4; V, 6, 7; VII, 3; VIII, 2. 
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the style of presentation, which with him is far from ‘dramatic’; 
he and most of the others emulate only the externals of drama, 
the paradoxical events and complications of plot, whereas 
Chariton devotes his attention much more to the interplay of 
character upon character and to the psychological or picturesque 
interest involved in ordinary situations, wherein his portrayal is 
often realistic and effective”? When Dionysius and Kallirhoe 
met for the first time, there was an awkward silence at first, 
but at length Dionysius spoke (34, 28ff.): “‘My personal 
identity, lady, must be quite clear to you. J am Dionysius, the 
foremost citizen of Miletus and of practically all Ionia, well 
known for my piety and humanity. It is right that you too 
should tell me the truth about yourself; those who sold you to 
me said that you were a Sybarite and that, owing to jealousy, 
your mistress had offered you for sale. At this Kallirhoe 
blushed and, bowing her head, said quietly, ‘ This is the first 
time that I have been sold; I have never seen Sybaris.’ ‘I told 
you,’ said Dionysius, looking over at Leonas, ‘that she is no 
slave; and I predict furthermore that she comes from a good 
family. Tell me everything, lady, and first of all your name.’ 
* Kallirhoe, said she. Dionysius was pleased with the name, but 
for the rest she was silent. When, however, he persisted with 
his inquiries, she said, ‘I beg of you, master, allow me to remain 
silent on the subject of my fortune. Ali that went before was a 
dream and a myth; I am now that which I have become, a slave 
and a foreigner.” In saying this she tried not to attract any 
notice, but the tears ran down her cheeks.” etc. Besides its 


28 For further illustration of this more or less lively mimetic style 
see the passages quoted below, pp. 121, 123; Theron in a shop at Miletus 
gossiping with the bystanders about Dionysius, 21, 13 ff.; the conversa- 
tion between Dionysius and Leonas, 33, 7 ff.; between Plango and 
Kallirhoe, 43, 2 ff.; Theron before the Syracusan assembly, 55, 22 ff.; 
the priestess and Kallirhoe, 64, 21 ff.; Dionysius and Phokas, 65, 25 ff.; 
Statira among her women, 88, 31 ff.; the quarrel between Chaereas and 
Diony -in 09, 2517.: the mossip in Babylon about the coming trial, 
05, 54¥ : the King and the eunuch, 109, 15 F.: the eunuch and Kallirhoe, 
n CP sg Senn AgasserAC OC 9 00 u8 uart for the war he 
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picturesque quality, we observe in this passage, as elsewhere,”* 
a sincerity of feeling and a dignified restraint which is quite 
unusual in the Greek romance, where #Oorotta regularly takes 
the form of sophistie display, either in rhetorically artificial 
monologues or in dry analytical observations on the part of the 
author. Chariton, however, is thoroughly interested in his 
subject most of the time, and writes with his mind on the matter 
rather than on his style. This is further manifested in a number 
of monologues which show real feeling and 78os,”° and by the 
absence of those &kbpaoeıs and sophistic digressions which abound 
in the romances of Heliodorus, Longus, and Achilles Tatius.?” 


(4) Some crities have complained that Chariton's invention 
is slim, and that the baldness of his plot shows poverty of imagi- 
nation. Whether we praise or condemn depends largely upon 


24 Compare, for example, the speech of Kallirhoe to Theron as quoted 
below, pp. 121 f. 

25 Of, S. L. Wolff, Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction, 
pp. 143 ff. 

28 Note, for example, the soliloquies of Theron translated below, 
pp. 118£, 121; of Kallirhoe, in-Hercher’s text, 41, 11 ff. and 62, 5ff.; 
of Dionysius in 48, 13 ff. and 85, 5ff.; of Mithridates, 82, 32ff.; of 
Chaereas, 103, 2917.; of Artaxerxes, 106, 17 ff. Rohde observes that 
Chariton is at his best in these “ lyrisch-gefiihlvollen, bisweilen nicht 
ohne Herzliehkeit geschriebenen Monologen und Gespriichen seiner 
Helden”. At times, however, the author lapses somewhat into the 
conventional attitudes, e.g. 85, 24. In the later romances the mono- 
logue is usually an epideictic exercise of the sort whereby the rhetori- 
cian attempts to show in a very professional way what words a given 
character might appropriately utter in some unusual or trying situa- 
tion, e. g.: tivas àp elwoı Aöyovs’Axı$hkebs Epwv perà rhv dvalperw Herberti- 
Aclas; or rivas Gv eimor déyous forypagos ypaduy rév "AwédXwva els óádpiwov 
Eddov, roU EiAov um Öexonevov rà xpóuaro. Such exercises, called j8ozotat, 
were much in use with professional rhetoricians; see the specimens in 
Libanius, vol. VIII, ed. Foerster. 

3? The description of the king’s court in V, 5 might he called an 
Éxópasts, but it is only ten lines long and quite essential to the story. 
The same is true of one or two similar passages; they are very brief, 
very relevant, and never of an epideictic nature. 

28 Rohde says the invention is armselig in the sense that it has 
no novelties of adventure except what are common to other romances, 
and that the plain strueture of his work makes a pretty cold impression 
(Gr. Rom.’ 522, 526). Kekkos and Jacob express a similar view, con- 
sidering Chariton in fhis respect inferior to Heliodorus. Dunlop, on 
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our sense of what constitutes literary value. Chariton is cer- 
tainly no rival of Heliodorus in respect to intricacies of plot, 
the involution of stories within stories, abundance of paradox 
and surprises (especially for the reader), miraculous escapes via 
the deus ex machina, and the crafty de&its of such incorrigible 
tricksters as Kalasiris,—devol wréxev Tot pnyavas Aiydrrio. On 
the contrary, the plot of Chaereas and Kallirhoe is the most 
simple, straightforward and closely knit of all the romance plots 
with the partial exception of Daphnis and Chloe. The scene is 
changed less frequently than in most of the other romances; the 
episodes and the connection between them are more probable and 
natural; the characters are fewer in number and consequently 
stand out more distinctly; and the time of the action is com- 
paratively short. In its nature, moreover, as well as in its sim- 
plicity, the plot is relatively close to the basic type of legends on 
which the first romances were in all probability founded.*® The 
following is its general scheme: 


the other hand, rightly praises the simplicity, economy, and general 
probability of Chariton’s story, and its gradual working up to a climax 
(Hist. of Fiction, I, 58); and F. M. Warren comments in the same 
vein, adding that Chariton’s romance is “more natural, more definite, 
more modern in a word, than any of its companions” (Hist. of the 
Novel Previous to the Seventeenth Cent., p. 68). 

3? See the summary given below. In its broad outlines Chariton’s 
romance is not much more than a “ Milesian” tale, incidentally ana- 
logous in some of its main features to the story of the Milesian Erippe in 
Parthenius (no. 8). In both cases the woman, as often in Ionian lore, 
is the center of interest; in both Milesian characters play a leading 
róle; like Erippe, Kallirhoe is carried abroad by kidnappers, marries 
a foreigner and cherishes him; and in both stories the first husband 
follows his wife to her new abode. The comparative realism, moreover, 
in the biography of Kallirhoe is more suggestive of the typical woman 
of the Ionian tale than of the saccharine and puppet-like lovers of the 
Erotici Seriptores, Divest Kallirhoe of some of the idealization which 
Chariton has given her and she might easily take her place alongside 
Trippe ond the matron of Ephesus. As it is, she is more human and 
natural (zn most of other romance heroines and her history mach 
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I, 1-11 Marriage of Chaereas and Kallirhoe at Syracuse, and 
the abduction of the latter by pirates. 

1,12 — The courting of Kallirhoe by Dionysius in Miletus, 

Til, 2 and their marriage. 


III, 8-4 The Syracusans pursue and capture the pirate 
Theron,? who confesses that he sold Kallirhoe in 
Miletus. They vote to send an embassy to Miletus, 
in which Chaereas is included. 

III, 5 — Departure of Chaereas for Miletus. He falls into the 

V,2 hands of Mithridates, satrap of Caria. Complications 
arise between these two and Dionysius over their love 
of Kallirhoe. All are summoned to Babylon for trial. 

V,8.— Arrival in Babylon. Pleading of the case of Dion- 

VITI,8  ysius vs. Mithridates, the result of which is to elimi- 
nate Mithridates and to introduce Chaereas as the 
real opponent of Dionysius. The trial of their case, 
being postponed, is forestalled by the outbreak of the 
war. Triumph of Chaereas over Artaxerxes’ fleet, 
restoration of Kallirhoe, and triumphant return to 
Syracuse. 


whether they were Jonian, Scythian, Babylonian, or what not, furnished 
the original raw material on which the early romances were built. 
They might be purely mythical or quasi-historieal, their range is well 
indicated by the selections in Parthenius, And just as Gallus was 
expected to fill in these bare outlines in epyllia, so the romance writers, 
who thought of themselves as essentially historians or biographers, 
could very easily make a ‘romance’ out of one of the common legends. 
For one aspect of the process of elaboration, see the explicit remarks 
of Lucian in Toxaris 49, Quom. Hist. Conscr. 19. Rohde’s decree, 
backed by Schmid (Gr. Rom., p. 606), that a “romance” can never 
be made out of a novella shows how far dogmatism (or is it narrowness 
of definition?) ean go; it is rendered meaningless by the case of Lucian's 
"Oros (cf. Class. Phil. XX, 40); and the Ninus romance, though its 
basis was not what Rohde would call a novella, nevertheless shows the 
same process of evolution from an organically similar nucleus. So 
far as its $0os is concerned, a story like that of Kallirhoe is essen- 
tially neutral; if the worldly and realistie side is emphasized or 
exaggerated, it may become droll or sensational; but if the story is 
treated by a sentimentalist like Chariton, it may just as well become 
edifying and ideal without many changes in the given incidents. 

30 Concerning this ireident D'Orville remarks: “hie fere unicus locus 
ubi deum ex machina advocat.” Chariton himself is conscious of it 
and apologizes, implicitly, by calling attention to it; see below p. 122. 
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The close inner connection between the episodes in this romance, 
their natural character, and the gradual leading up through a 
series of plausible complications to the main climax toward the 
end, will be more or less apparent even from the brief sketch 
given above.® In most other romances the effect of the main 
climax, when there is one, is greatlyfweakened by the large 
number of crises that have arisen and been disposed of in the 
preceding narrative; but in Chariton the trial of Dionysius vs. 
Mithridates overshadows in interest and importance everything 
that has preceded, and what follows consists in the unravelling 
of the situation thereby developed. When it comes to real dra- 
matic climax, upon which Heliodorus lays so much stress, there 
is nothing either in his Aethiopica or in any of the other 
romances that can compare favorably with this trial scene in 
Chariton. It is the culminating point of a suspense which has 
been gathering momentum for the space of an entire book. 
From IV, 3 to V, 6 everything converges toward this climax; 
the fortunes of all the principal characters in the story are 
directly involved. There is no irrelevant matter and no purely 
fortuitous incident, but the interest is steadily intensified by the 
centering of attention upon the two principal actors, Dionysius 
and Mithridates, and by the lively description of the preparations 
for the approaching trial (V, 3-6). 

For Chariton’s dramatic method it is significant that, unlike 
Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius, he makes no attempt to surprise 
the reader, or to keep him 3n ignorance of the true state of 
affairs. The variety of incident in his story suffices to keep up 
a certain interest in the plot, but always, as in the trial scene, 
it is one or more of the characters who are ignorant of the real 
situation and not the reader. Chariton puts his readers in the 


81 Fuller outlines of the story may be consulted in Dunlop, Rohde, or 
Warren. A detailed comparative study of motivation in the Greek 
romance would be worth while, though it cannot be attempted here. 
As one typical instance, however, of the difference in this respect he- 
tween Chariton and his successors, we may note the circumstances which 
bring Chaereas to Miletus: the pirates have been pursued and captured 
end arc forced to tell where Kallirhoe has been taken. In Xenophon 
end Heliodorus, on tho other hand, the main characters nre often made 
to find each other by mere accident; oue happens to bo travelling for 
no good serie in tha same distent region „whither the other has 
been taken. 
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same position as the spectators of an ancient tragedy; they see 
all the factors involved in the action and are thereby able to 
appreciate its ironies. While Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius 
seek to entertain us by sensational surprises, as in a mystery 
story, Chariton, in the manner of the Greek dramatists, appeals 
primarily to our contembplative sense.?? 

In Chariton many features common to the later romances are 
conspicuous by their absence; the subplot,® the sophistic digres- 
sions on ethnological and pseudo-scientific subjects, numerous 
deceits and resulting complications, miraculous incidents, devices 
elaborately contrived to keep the reader in ignorance of the true 
state of affairs and to take him by surprise, great variety of 
scenery, and the multiplicity of paradoxical happenings and 
intrigue to which we have already referred. From the point of 
view of classical drama, the absence of these features in Chariton | 
is decidedly a virtue; certainly no intelligent critic would com- 
plain of their absence in the Greek tragedians, and why should 
not Chariton emulate those classic principles? Why may not a 
prose narrative, like a drama, be built upon comparatively severe 
lines, with the interest on the inside instead of seeking its main 
appeal in its bizarre features and in a maximum of technical 
ingenuity, paradox, and surprise? If Chariton’s romance leaves 
a “cold impression”, it is owing more to the theme than to 
the broad principles of its composition, and to the fact that a 
man of cultivated taste cannot share the author’s plebeian senti- 
mentality. Assume his naive sense of human values, which are 
those of the Greek romance in its true character, and you will 
find that he has given expression to them in a. manner that 
approaches the classical, even though the general effect of his 
story is often marred by childish exaggeration and by the en- 
croachment of some of those rhetorical conventions which per- 
meate the writings of his successors. Chaereas and Kallirhoe 
belongs to an early type of romance in which the mere accidents 
of fortune have not yet become the main thing, as they are in 
the plots of Xenophon, Jamblichus, Heliodorus, and Achilles 
Tatius. 


32 See further the remarks on irony below, pp. 123 ff. 

3" The marriage at the end of the story of Polycharmus to the 
hitherto unmentioned sister of Chaereas may be regarded as & subplot 
in embryo. l 
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(5) In his capacity for character drawing, for irony, and for 
subtle humor, Chariton has no peer among the Greek romancers; 
and yet these features of his work have been almost completely 
ignored by critics in the past.* It is my aim in the following 
paragraphs to give the reader some ideg of Chariton’s virtuosity 
in these respects, not that its Intrinsic value is considerable, but 
because it is so unusual in works of this type. 

In most Greek romances it is only the lovers whose os, or 
rather whose dos, the writer attempts to describe; and the 
value of such description is nullified both by the deliberate, 
sophistic nature of the would-be 78oroıta and by the stereotyped 
conception of the lovers themselves as the mere puppets of cir- 
cumstance, mechanically endowed with the saccharine virtues of 
chastity and readiness to die whenever they get into trouble. 
Chariton’s lovers are not far from being already molded to this 
conventional pattern, although, as we observed above, the near- 
ness to legend has prevented the complete standardization of both 
Chaereas and Kallirhoe, and the style of presentation is mimetic 
on the whole rather than sophistic. But the difference between 
Chariton and his fellows is more marked in the treatment of the 
minor characters; for whereas in most romances a king, a pirate, 
a master, or a slave is of value only for his external acts and no 


8t Dunlop (Hist. of Fiction I, p. 59) observes that Chariton is the 
“first writer of romance who has introduced an interesting male 
character.” The reference is to Dionysius, and by “the first writer of 
romance" Dunlop means the only one among the Greeks, since he 
regards Chariton along with Xenophon as later than all the rest. 
Rohde (Gr. Rom., p. 527) notes a certain mildness, reasonableness, and 
humanity in all the characters, especially the good Dionysius and King 
Artaxerxes, and also a remarkable passivity and tendency to renuncia- 
tion on the part of Chaereas, Dionysius, Mithridates and others, especi- 
ally when disappointed in love. But this last is almost equally promi- 
nent in other romances. Concerning irony, no writer on Chariton so 
far as I can discover has even mentioned it, except J. Jakob, who 
devotes a short paragraph to what he calls epische Ironie (Studien zu 
Chariton dem Erotiker, Programm 1903, pp. 33-34). But Jakob seems 
determined to read into Chariton all the shortcomings that he supposes 
the latest of the romencers should have (he was not yet aware of the 
row dative). and the Hitlo he has to bey of Cheriton’s irony nives no 
idea of its rcal valuo or meaning. Cf. infra, n. 41, So far us i am 
CACO, JU Gane cusa wed fangs arte) I! o7 CS evitan had n canes of humor, 
but cea the passages quoted below. 
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interest attaches to his character for its own sake, in Chariton 
on the other hand these figures are given a picturesque, ethical 
value of their own. Theron, Dionysius, Leonas, Plango, 
Artaxates, Statira, and Artaxerxes—all have something definite 
and colorful about them, which is due to the author's creative 
fancy and not merely to their function in the story. Chariton 
likes to dwell upon the psychology of these characters for the 
independent interest of the thing; he likes to contemplate it, 
especially in action; and while there is nothing unusual in the 
conception, yet he takes considerable pains to make the portrait 
clear and forceful by the addition of picturesque details which 
have no other purpose, and by the copious use of dramatic dia- 
logue or spirited soliloquy. Dionysius has a long struggle with 
his conscience when he finds himself in love with Kallirhoe, 
although the latter is entirely within his power. He is an edu- 
cated man endowed with much self-control and very humane 
and law-abiding instincts. In his heart prudence and self- 
respect, though unable to triumph over passion (for Eros likes 
to behold a soul êv &pwurı duAocosovcar), nevertheless exert a very 
strong influence upon the conduct of his love affair. His over- 
tures to Kallirhoe are marked by scrupulous delicacy and regard 
for her feelings at every turn. He would like to convince 
Hermokrates that he is a gentleman at heart and worthy of his 
daughter’s love (48, 32). He would not have ordered Phokas 
to slay Chaereas, but after this has been done for his own 
salvation he will not blame his servant’s zeal (67, 7). His 
courtship of Kallirhoe is the central theme throughout book II, 
where the interest of the story is almost entirely ethical. 
Towards the end he shows himself a valiant soldier in the service 
of his king, and eiorafjs (for once) in the presence of tragedy 
(148, 30). Artaxerxes is far from being the mere Märchenkönig 
which one meets in Xenophon, Jamblichus, or Heliodorus; like 
Dionysius, he hearkens to the voice of prudence even when 
assailed by love, and he makes every effort to be just in his 
dealing with Dionysius and Chaereas, though he envies them 
both and they stand in the way of his passion for Kallirhoe. 
He respects the laws which he himself laid down and. does not 
want to mistreat a foreign woman (110, 29 ff). He will not 
speak of Kallirhoe in*time of war lest he be thought wadapiadys 
vayrámacw (121, 15). He shows princely generosity and grati- 
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tude towards Dionysius and, like a true oriental, is filled with 
ten thousand emotions on reading the letter from Chaereas (148, 
9). Plango, the loyal servant woman of Dionysius, who be- 
friends Kallirhoe, is shrewd, practical, and shows such helpful 
sympathy and understanding towards her new acquaintance as 
only an experienced woman can show to one of her own sex (cf. 
IJ, 10). Dionysius’ chief steward, Leonas, is all business. He 
is anxious to do things in a legally correct way; he has none of 
his master’s fine feelings. With him a woman is a woman and 
a servant a servant regardless of any sentimental or polite con- 
siderations (cf. 38, 28 ff.). “You have the woman in your 
power,” he says to Dionysius in referring to Kallirhoe, “ and 
she will do as you wish willingly or no. I paid a talent for her ” 
(37, 3 £.). Thus while Dionysius is literally worrying himself 
to death with the ethics of the situation, his steward is seeking 
to console him by talking entirely in terms of money and prac- 
tical advantage. Here as elsewhere there is an irony in the 
situation which is not altogether unworthy of the Greek dram- 
atists, at least of the New Comedy. The portrayal of Artaxates, 
the king’s eunuch, is also lively and amusing. Like others in 
his position, he is very studious of doing and saying just what 
will please the king. Unfortunately, however, he is not always 
able to anticipate his master’s moods, especially when they are 
moral, but on one occasion is compelled to back. up in the midst 
of his flattering counsels, when he sees that he has made a false 
start, and to proceed immediately in the opposite direction. 
When summoned before the king, he pretends not to know with 
whom the latter is in love, and he says: “ What beauty, O king, 
can prevail over thy soul ?—thou to whom all fair things belong, 
gold, silver, raiment, horses, cities and nations, and thousands 
of beautiful women, yea, and Statira herself, the most beautiful 
of all beneath the-sun, of whom thou alone art lord and master. 
Such felicity leaves no room for love, unless perhaps some im- 
mortal has come down from the heavens above, or another Thetis 
risen frem the sen. For I am persuaded ihal the gods Iher:- 
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at all for the eunuch, who promptly assures his master that there 
is no cure for this other than the possession of the beloved— 
6 Tpócas idoera—in this case a very simple matter. But 
Artaxerxes, whose ethical motives are not suspected by the 
eunuch, is greatly shocked at these insinuations and remonstrates 
emphatically; whereupon Artaxates, seeing that he has made a 
faux pas, changes the tenor of his advice and exclaims, * How 
lofty, O king, is thy purpose! Do not thou yield to love in the 
manner of ordinary men, but take up arms against thine own 
soul in kingly fashion; since thou alone art able to prevail even 
over a god” etc. (VI, 3). And again when the eunuch makes 
overtures to Kallirhoe in behalf of the king and congratulates 
her enthusiastically upon having attracted his love, the dialogues 
between the two bring out in a truly dramatic fashion the con- 
trast in the standards of value and ways of thinking between 
an oriental slave and a free Greek woman; see VI, 5 and 7. 

I do not know that any critic has commented upon Theron, 
but in my opinion he comes close to being the most picturesque 
of all the characters in the Greek erotic romance, although the 
Melitta of Achilles Tatius is more real and more subtly drawn. 
Most pirates are bloodthirsty and impersonal, but Theron has a 
soul; it is a bad man’s soul as conceived by a pious and middle 
class mind, and the author outdoes himself in describing it. 
By following up the career and utterances of Theron, we shall 
not only see Chariton’s portrayal of character at its best, but 
we shall also note a rich vein of ironical humor; and the passages 
translated will furnish documentation for many of the state- 
ments made above. 

Theron is introduced (I, 7) as a wicked and lawless fellow 
who, under the pretense of running a ferry business, heads a 
band of robbers who make their headquarters around the docks 
of Syracuse. When Kallirhoe is buried, along with a great deal 
of treasure, Theron takes note of it (érwPfadApiace) and becomes 
very much interested. “ That night, lying in bed, he was unable 
to sleep but said to himself, ‘Here I am risking my neck in 
fighting on the sea and killing live men for the sake of paltry 
gains, when I might just as well get rich quick from a single 
corpse. Let the die be cast!” TIl not let go this chance of 


s5 After Menander (Athen. 559 E), dedoypevov rd mp&yp': dvepplpbw 
kůßos, but note how naturally it is brought in. 
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profit. Well then, what men shall I pick for the enterprise? 
Stop and think, Theron, who is the most suitable of those you 
know. Zenophanes the Thurian? He is a clever fellow but a 
coward. Menon the Messenian? A bold man but not to be 
trusted? And so he went on in his reckpning, considering and 
rejecting many possible candidates, like a money-changer elimi- 
nating the false coins.” At length, however, he chooses his com- 
panions and, after making them a short speech, completes his 
plans. He will break into the sepulchre on the following night 
and carry the booty away on the sea; which he eventually does. 
“ Waiting until the very hour of midnight, Theron silently and 
with muffled oars drew near the tomb.” Then he disembarked 
and gave detailed orders to his sixteen companions. The first of 
them to put his head inside the sepulchre catches sight of the 
living Kallirhoe and, taking her to be a ghost, retreats in panic 
haste. Thereupon Theron laughs at him, but finding that his 
other men are equally afraid, he at length enters himself and 
discovers the true situation: Kallirhoe has been buried alive. 
So “he stood there and pondered, and at first he planned to 
kill the woman as being a hindrance to the whole project, but 
repentance came swiftly when he thought of the profit that was 
involved and he said to himself, * Let her be part of the treasure. 
There is much silver here and much gold, but more valuable 
than all is the beauty of this woman.’ Then he took her by the 
hand and led her out and, calling his fellow worker, said, * Behold 
the ghost of which you stood in fear. You are a fine robber 
indeed to be afraid of a mere woman. Now then, you keep 
watch over her carefully, for I intend to give her back to her 
parents, and meanwhile the rest of us will carry out the booty 
since it is no longer guarded, not even by a corpse." The last 
thing that Theron intended to do was to give Kallirhoe back to 
her parents. His remarks are sardonic,” but in the debate that 


?9 They may have been suggested by those of the robbers to the 
captive girl in Lucian’s “Oros 24: Hueis oc rots olkeloıs droöwoonev. Com- 
pare, further, Kallirhoo’s lament füra xaropdpuypat unity döwwouce (15, 
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follows among his men concerning the disposition of Kallirhoe, 
one of them makes this very proposal in full earnest. His speech 
and the one that follows it are worth quoting in full for the sake 
of their quasi Thucydidean irony. The first man said: “We 
came here on a differant errand, fellow soldiers, but fortune has 
given us something better than we expected. Let us make use 
of it. We can go about our work without any risk. It is my 
opinion that we ought to leave the treasure where it is and give 
back Kallirhoe to her husband and father, telling them that we 
happened to drop anchor opposite the tomb in the course of our 
daily fishing and that, hearing a voice, we opened the sepulchre 
from a philanthropic motive, in order to save her who had been 
shut inside. Let us bind the woman by an oath to testify to 
this story; she will be glad to do so, as being grateful to her 
benefactors through whom she has been saved. Just think with 
what joy we will fill the whole land of Sicily! What rewards 
will we not receive! And at the same time we shall be doing 
what is just and holy in the eyes of gods and men.” While this 
well-meaning pirate was still speaking another rose and said, 
“ You untimely fool, in this crisis do you bid us philosophize? 
Has the business of grave-robbing made us respectable citizens? 
Shall we pity her whom not even her own husband pitied, but 
slew? He has never done us any injury, you may say,—no, but 
he will do us plenty hereafter. In the first place, if we give her 
back to her kinsmen, we do not know what they will think of 
this affair; they cannot help suspecting the real reason for our 
coming to the tomb; and even if they are so kind as not to 
prosecute us, yet the magistrates and the people will not let off 
grave-robbers who come laden with the evidence of their own 
guilt. Some one may say that it is more profitable to sell this 
woman, since she will bring a good price on account of her 
beauty. But this too is dangerous. The gold indeed has no 
voice, neither will the silver speak and say whence we got it. 
In such matters we can frame a story to suit our purpose. But 
a cargo that has eyes and ears and tongue, who can conceal it?” 


it is evident that Chariton has been reading some droll stories of that 
general type. His treatment of Theron is half comic and half serious. 
According to Apuleius (Met. VII, 5) there was a famous brigand 
named Theron, and Chariton may have had some of his biography in 
mind. 
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etc. The speaker then concludes by advising that Kallirhoe be 
put to death, but in the end Theron has his way and carries her 
off to Miletus with the intention of selling her. On arriving 
there, he surrounds Kallirhoe with all possible comforts and 
luxuries, * not from a philanthropic mofive,” Chariton assures 
us, “but for the sake of profit, as a shrewd merchant rather 
than as a pirate.” Theron then leaves his ship and his com- 
panions in a harbor some distance outside the city, while he 
himself goes about town looking for a buyer for Kallirhoe. But 
he experiences some difficulty in finding one and the delay keeps 
him awake nights worrying about it and talking to himself: 
“ You're a fool, Theron, to leave gold and silver in that deserted 
spot all this time as if you were the only pirate in the world. 
Don’t you know that other pirates sail the sea? I am even 
afraid of my’own men lest they leave me and sail away. For 
. certainly, Theron, it wasn't the most just of men that you en- 
listed for this campaign that they might keep faith with you, 
but the greatest rascals known to your experience” etc. (I, 12). 
On the next day he makes arrangements to sell Kallirhoe to the 
agent of Dionysius, but he does not let her know what is going 
on. Forsooth he is too delicate for that. He says: “‘It was 
my purpose, daughter, to restore you immediately to your kins- 
men, but an unfavorable wind arising I was prevented from 
doing so by the sea itself. You understand, however, what great 
concern I have had for your welfare and, best of all, I have 
preserved your chastity. Chaereas shall receive you back un- 
harmed as having been saved by us from the marriage chamber 
of death. Now then, there is no need of your travelling on with 
us clear to Lycia, nor suffering further discomforts of seasickness. 
Here in Miletus I shall commend you to the care of trusted 
friends and on my return I shall take you back to Syracuse with 
the greatest solicitude. Take what you wish of the treasure and 
we will guard the rest for you.? At this Kallirhoe laughed to 
herself, though sorely grieved, because Theron thought her such 
a fool. Already she knew that she was being sold, but she 
answered him and said, * I thank you, father, for your kindness 
to mo, ord may the geds give unto vou oll the rewards that you 
so well descivc! 1 consider it il-onieuod to make usc of ihe 
deccm pv That warn hurried with ma, hnt ven will onard evorv- 
thing for me right well. One little ring is enough for me, one 
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that I wore while a corpse.’ Then she covered up her head and 
. said, ‘Take me wherever you please, Theron, for any place is 
better than the sea and the grave.” *' When the Syracusans 
discovered that the tomb had been robbed, they sent out search- 
ing parties in many directions with the hope of capturing the 
pirates. “ But human effort,” says Chariton, “ was altogether 
weak, and it was only good fortune that finally solved the 
problem, as may be inferred from what happened. The robbers, 
after disposing of the woman in Miletus, set sail for Crete, 
where they hoped to sell the rest of their cargo very easily.” 
But a heavy wind came upon them and drove them out into the 
midst of the Ionian Sea, where they drifted about aimlessly ` 
thereafter. “ Then thunder and lightning and a long night 
overtook the unholy rascals, Providence revealing thereby that 
their previous fair sailing had been due to the presence of 
Kallirhoe. Though they were often on the verge of death, yet- 
God would not free them from the fear of it, but prolonged their 
distress. Harth would give no welcome to these unholy men; 
but being tossed about upon the sea for a long time, they found 
themselves in sore need of provisions and especially of drink. 
Their unjust wealth availed them naught; they were dying of 
thirst in the midst of gold. Slowly they repented of what they 
had done, and made accusations one against the other; but it 
was too late. Now all the rest were perishing of thirst, but 
Theron, even in this crisis, proved himself a villain, for he kept 
filching the drink apportioned to his companions and he robbed 
even his fellow robbers. In this he fancied he was doing a neat 
little bit of professional work; but in reality it seems that this 
was the will of Providence in order that the man might be 
spared for torture and for crucifixion” (III, 3). Meanwhile 
the Syracusan trireme with Chaereas on board was approaching. 
Their main purpose was to recover the body or person of 
Kallirhoe. When they saw that the pirate ship was being tossed 
about at random with no steersman at the helm, one of them 
called out, ** She has no crew, let us not be afraid but draw 
near and investigate ™—so they came up alongside; and at first 
they called out to those on board, but when no one answered, 
one of the Syracusans went aboard in person; he saw nothing 


877, 13. Note the dignity and restraint of this speech, something 
quite unusual in the Greek romance. 
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but gold and dead bodies. He told his fellow sailors. They 
rejoiced. They thought themselves lucky, as men who have 
found a treasure on the sea.” But Chaereas was thinking only 
of Kallirhoe—and going on board the pirate ship and recogniz- 
ing the personal belongings of his wife, hd broke out into a loud 
apostrophe to Kallirhoe. “Theron heard him. He was lying 
there like one of the corpses, for he was indeed half dead. He 
had firmly resolved not to utter a word nor make a move. But 
man is by nature a life-loving creature and not even in the 
extremities of misfortune does he give up hope for the better, 
the Creator having played this trick upon all mankind to the 
end that they may not escape from a wretched life. And so 
Theron, overcome by thirst, at length broke into speech and 
uttered this one word, ‘ Water!’ When it was brought to him 
and when all his bodily needs had been looked after, Chaereas 
sat down beside him and questioned him: ‘Who are you? 
‘Whither are you bound? Where did you get these things? 
What did you do with the owner of them?’ And Theron, the 
rogue, did not forget himself but said, ‘I am a Cretan on my 
way to Ionia. I am going to look for my brother who is in the 
army. I was left behind by the crew of my ship in Cephallenia 
and thereafter took passage on this yacht which chanced to be 
sailing by opportunely. But we were driven by unfavorable 
winds to this part of the sea, and then a prolonged calm came 
upon us and all my companions died of thirst. I alone was 
spared, owing to my piety’” (III, 3). Thereafter Theron is 
taken before the assembly of the Syracusans where he is again 
questioned and where he repeats the same story, adding that he 
did not know that the ship he was on was manned by pirates 
and that among them he alone was saved because he “ had 
never done anything wrong in his life.” But in spite of these 
protestations, he is found out and crucified, much to the gentle 
reader’s edification. “ For,” says Chariton, “if he had suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Syracusans that he was innocent, as 
he came very near doing, it would have been the most outrageous 
thing that ever penned 
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out it? lf we measure Chariton by this classical standard, we 
shall find him far superior to his colleagues. 

Chariton has what may be loosely called the irony of character, 
irony brought about by motives and dispositions nullifying each 
other or being strorkly contrasted, as when the thoroughly 
business-like and faithful Leonas earnestly tries to allay his 
master’s ethical scruples, which he does not realize to be such, 
by pointing out the legality of his arrangements (cf. supra, p. 
117) ; or when the eunuch Artaxates tries wholeheartedly to con- 
vince Kallirhoe that she is a lucky woman for having attracted 
the king’s passion (VI, 5). The joy of the sailors when they 
find gold on Theron’s ship stands in ironical contrast to the grief 
and anxiety of Chaereas (foregoing page). The plan of action 
proposed by the well-meaning pirate is very plausible on the 
surface and engagingly moral; like Nicias, it deserves to suc- 
ceed; but it becomes pitiable folly when matched with the 
Realpolitik of practical piracy. Leonas, acting on his own 
initiative and inspired with a noble purpose, purchases Kallirhoe 
for Dionysius in order to allay the latter’s grief for his recently 
deceased wife. Dionysius, however, scorns such comfort and 
will have nothing to do with a slave girl. She could not be 
beautiful unless well-born. But the reader knows that Kallirhoe 
is of noble birth and that her charms would be irresistible, espe- 
cially to Dionysius who is ¢tAoydvys; and so the irony becomes 
quite effective when Leonas tries to persuade his master to retire 


38 In the later romances real irony is scarce. When it has not, 
by the influence of the rhetorical impulse, degenerated into empty 
paradox, it is likely to be over-subtle and hidden, as in Heliodorus, and 
more the irony of chance than of anything else—a type of irony that 
loses much of its force owing to the endless extravagance of Fortune’s 
behavior in these arbitrary and highly artificial plots. If the reader 
of Heliodorus, like the spectator of an ancient tragedy, could realize 
what was bound to happen and could grasp the whole plot clearly 
beforehand, he would be able to appreciate the irony of chance or 
Providence such as it is, but instead he is almost as much in the 
dark as the characters themselves. In Achilles Tatins (V, 11) Satyrus, 
in telling how Klitophon has declined Melitta’s offers, remarks, “ He 
seems to think Leukippe will come to life again.” This is virtually 
what happens (V, 16), but the reader is not supposed to know this 
any more than is Satyrus. For a general discussion of irony and 
paradox in Heliodorüs, Achilles, and Longus, see Wolff, op. cit., pp. 
213-217. 
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to his country estate, where Kallirhoe is being kept, in order to 
assuage his grief by turning attention “to the fruits of the soil 
and to country life. And if you should wish to reward some 
cowherd of yours or some shepherd, you can give him the newly 
purchased woman” (30,15). After Dionfsius has fallen in love 
with Kallirhoe and is very uneasy about it, Leonas, pretending 
not to understand the situation but to be very solieitous about 
it, says to him, “Ti dypvmvés, & Öcomora; py tis máy oe Adım 
kareiAnbe rijs reÜvgkvias -yuvaukós ” ; “ Tvvarkös piv”, elarev 6 Arovicvos, 
* AAN ob THs Tedvnevlas” (33, 11). Statira and her women are 
very confident that no Greek beauty can rival that of the Persian 
women, and they give expression to this feeling very emphatic- 
ally (V, 3); but the reader knows very well that this optimism 
is doomed to be shattered. King Artaxerxes has been sorely in 
love with Kallirhoe all along. When his wife Statira is restored 
to him he asks whom he has to thank for her safety and the reply 
is, “ You have me as a present from Kallirhoe,” whereupon the 
king exclaims, “ Lead me to Kallirhoe, that I may thank her!” 
But Statira replies, “ You shall learn everything from me.” 
Among other noteworthy examples of irony, especially of irony 
in words, we may note the conversation between Kallirhoe and 
Theron as translated above (p. 121) and Theron’s talk about his 
piety. See also the flattering speech of the crafty parasite to the 
honest young Chaereas in I, 4, and especially the words dxotoy 
peyala mpdypara (the alleged infidelity of his wife) Ae ro Blo 
cov Suadépovra, which are true in a tragic sense. Incidentally, 
Chariton is fond of 820ev ; cf. 39, 16; 80, 19; 89, 25; 102, 11. 
Finally, an effective use is made of an irony conditioned 
primarily by circumstances or by ignorance on the part of one 
of the characters of something well known to the reader. 
Dionysius believes that Kallirhoe’s child by Chaereas (his rival) 
is of his own begetting, and in his bitter disappointment after 
the trial (103, 6 ff.) addresses it as follows, “Thou art a child 
and yet not unwitting of the ills thy father suffers . . . go now 
and entreat thy mother in thy father’s behalf. Weep and kiss 
her, and say, ‘ Mother, my father loves thee,’ but do not censure 
her in aught. What's that, pedagogue? You won't be allowed 
to enter the palace? Oh, cruel tyranny!” When Arados is cap- 
tured, Kallirhoe, wuo is being kept tliere oloag with the Persien 
women, does not know that Chaereas is the victorious general, 
3 
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but supposes that she has fallen into alien hands. Under these 
circumstances, one of Chaereas’ Egyptian subordinates, who has 
been instructed to summon the women before the commander ?? 
and to use every ingratiating means in so doing, seeks to re- 
assure Kallirhoe by \romising her that the commander will 
marry her, “for he is naturally fond of women.” On hearing 
this, Kallirhoe wailed and tore her hair and exclaimed: “ Now 
in very truth am I made a captive. Do thou kill me rather than 
tell me this. I shall not abide this marriage. I pray for death.” 
After this the Egyptian goes back to Chaereas and reports his 
difficulty, whereupon Chaereas chides him jokingly for his clumsy 
methods in handling women. He has probably been too rough; 
he ought to flatter the woman and make her think that she is 
loved ; thus is a woman won over. To this the Egyptian replies 
that he did his best, and even made a false promise to her that 
the commander would marry her but, strange to say, that made 
things worse than ever. Then says Chaereas, “ I must indeed be 
a handsome and lovable fellow if this woman has fallen to hating 
me without ever seeing me! ... but let her have her way. I 
ought to honor chastity. Perhaps she too is mourning for a 
husband.” And in the instant before Chaereas and Kallirhoe 
recognize each other he reassures her with the words, “ Be of 
good cheer, woman, whoever you are, for we shall do you no 
injury. You shall have the man whom you desire” (137, 16). 
The speech of Dionysius at the trial is especially noteworthy for 
its dramatic irony. Chaereas, befriended by Mithridates, had sent 
a letter to Kallirhoe at Miletus which had fallen into the hands 
of Dionysius, The latter, believing Chaereas to be dead, is accus- 
ing Mithridates of intended adultery before the king, but Mith- 
ridates, as the reader knows, has brought Chaereas to Babylon 
with him and is ready to produce him when necessary. Diony- 
sius speaks in part as follows (96, 2111.) : “I have stated the 
the case under trial. The demonstration is sure. One of two 
things must be; either Chaereas is living or else Mithridates is 
proved an adulterer. He cannot say that he is unaware of 
Chaereas’ death, for he was in Miletus when we built his tomb 


2° There is a lacuna in the text of this passage (probably after 
avipeios in 134, 28) which amounts to a paragraph or even a page, but 
the situation is quite clear from the context; see Hilberg in Philol. 
XXXII, 696. 
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and he joined in mourning with us. But when Mithridates 
wishes to commit adultery, he brings the dead to life.f? I will 
conclude by reading the letter which he sent by his own slaves 
from Caria to Miletus. Take it and readg‘ I, Chaereas, am liv- 
ing.’ Let Mithridates prove this and he may be let off. But 
consider, O king, how shameless this adulterer is who belies even 
a corpse.” 

It should be clear from the illustrations cited above that Cha- 
riton’s irony, besides being abundant, is of a high order and not 
to be classed along with the mere rhetorical paradox which 
abounds in the other Greek romances.** Chariton was either a 
lawyer himself or a lawyer’s secretary, and his legal mind has 
endowed him with a capacity for irony which is unusual in a 
romancer. ‘The pleasure that he takes in the encounters between 
his characters is the same sort that one may fancy an Athenian 
juryman would take in a play of Sophocles. It is the pleasure 
of watching a serious contest from the outside and from the 
standpoint of a superior knowledge of the factors involved, with- 
out being prejudiced in favor of either party. I have no doubt 
that Chariton could have appreciated the great Attic tragedians 
far better than Heliodorus or the others who emulate only the 
external trappings of Euripidean drama and the New Comedy. 

In the foregoing sketch of Chariton’s literary art I have tried 
to show that the principles upon which his romance is composed 


4 This is true in the sense that Mithridates had spared the life of 
Chaereas as a means of ultimately gaining possession of Kallirhoe 
(see IV, 3-4); but Dionysius knows nothing of it. 

*" After citing three good examples of Chariton’s epische Ironie 
which belie his subsequent remarks, Jakob adds (op. cit., p. 34): 
“ Freilich wird bei solchen Stellen unser Autor bei seinen Lesern nicht 
die Wirkung erwartet haben, wie ein Sophokles bei seinen Zuhörern: 
ihm ist die epische Ironie gewiss nur ein spezielles Mittel zur Hervor- 
bringung des bei ihm so beliebten -apábo£ov." But Chariton has less 
mere paradox than any of the other romancers, and an easy refuta- 
tion of Jalob's statement is afforded by the passages quoted above. 
In this eritici^m the prejudices against Chariton ns a supposedly late 
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are more sane and more classical than those which underlie the 
writings of Xenophon, Jamblichus, Heliodorus, Longus, and 
Achilles Tatius, and that there is more real literary value in it 
than is commonly supħosed. We noted that the plot of Chaereas 
and Kallırhoe is probably closer to legend than that of any of 
the other erotic romances, that its incidents are comparatively 
few and plausible, that it makes a minimum use of the deus ex 
machina, and that it leads steadily up to one main climax and 
gathers interest and suspense as it moves along. While in most 
romances a great premium is put upon such external attractions 
as pirates, shipwreck, narrow escapes of all kinds, coercion by 
unscrupulous masters, etc., and upon the elements of surprise 
and novelty generally, in Chariton, on the other hand, such inci- 
dents are comparatively few and by no means the main attrac- 
tion. The interest of his story is on the inside to a much greater 
extent than in any of the other erotic romances save Daphnis 
and Chloe, where the deliberately sophistic character of the 
jOorota sometimes weakens the dramatic illusion. The unusual 
amount of attention devoted to the finer psychological values in 
Chariton’s story is evidenced by the author’s interest in the char- 
acters for their own sake (cf. supra p. 116), in his remarkable 
capacity for irony of a high order in place of mere paradox, and 
in his abundance of subtle humor. In general, his artistic 
inspiration is drawn from the classical rather than from the later 
literature. His ideal is not a rhetorical one but a truly dramatic 
one. He employs píos in the portrayal of character rather 
than deliberate description. .He imitates as well as he can 
the spirit and thought of the classical historians and dramatists, 
and the essence of their style rather than their mere words and 
phrases (cf. supra pp. 104 ff.). He is the only one of the roman- 
cers who is naive enough to aim thus high, and although his 
imitation is childish at times, it is often nevertheless successful, 
at least to the extent of being spontaneous and sincere. On the 
other hand, the whole outlook of Heliodorus, Longus and 
Achilles Tatius is Alexandrian and sophistic. For Heliodorus, 
drama is only a series of external wepımerau. Longus and 
Achilles are full of trite Alexandrian conceits and mannerisms 
taken from the later exponents of belles lettres and prosaically 
elaborated ; and in general the stylistic ideal of all three writers, 
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as well as of Xenophon and Jamblichus, is that of the later and 
more formal rhetoric. To be sure, some of the artificial features 
which predominate in the later romances are already making 
their appearance in Chariton, but as we have observed, it is only 
in a comparatively mild form. á 

Our praise of Chariton, be it understood, is mainly relative. 
His romance contains a few passages of real literary value and 
much that is entertaining, but his subject matter on the whole 
is too puerile and sentimental to appeal to the cultivated reader. 
If, however, we do not like this sort of thing, it is because we 
have no sympathy with the Greek romance in its true character. 
The defects in Chariton are mainly those of the species itself. 
Except for his exaggerations and his partial surrender to the 
growing conventions, he writes Greek romance as it should be 
written. He is spiritually en rapport with his subject and with 
the type of theme which all the other romancers likewise handle, 
though less sympathetically. It is unfair to complain because 
he is not above his subject; a sentimental story needs to be writ- 
ten by a sentimental author, not by a sophist.*? 


i? Chariton writes more subjectively than any of the other romancers. 
His psychology, which we may assume to be essentially that of his 
readers, manifests „itself in many ways: in naive exaggeration, in 
prominence given to the popular belief in sea deities and to the actual 
epiphany of Aphrodite (cf. Rohde, Gr. Rom., p. 525), in adherence 
to popular saga as against history, in putting marriage above all 
the prizes of life, in great enthusiasm for the happy ending and for 
a childish theme generally, in the desire to be completely edifying, 
in moral indignation explicitly declared against bad men and outlaws 
(ef. supra, pp. 122 f.), in the sympathetic portrayal of conventional 
respectability (cf. Dionysius and Artaxerxes), in the large number 
of recurring stereotyped expressions, and in the tendency to regard 
wisdom as consisting in knowledge of maxims. Kallirhoe’s beauty, 
greater than that of Ariadne or Leda, can scarcely be looked upon 
by the naked eye; even children suffered somewhat, and Mithridates 
fell in a faint (70, 30 ff.). The entire populace and publie assemblies 
are deeply concerned about the lovers’ affairs (I, 1; III, 3; IV, 1; 
VT, 1; VOI, 7). When Kallirhoe was found dead, the scene in Syracuse 
was like that at the sacking of a city; what Ovid romarks with g 
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The romance began to decay as soon as the writing of it was 
usurped by authors who were more sophisticated than Chariton 
and less genuinely inspired with its naive ideals. As in the 
history of other literary forms, so in the romance we observe a 
gradual shifting of emphasis from the inside to the outside, from 
the ideal, sentimental impulse that was the soul of the thing and 
that gave it life, to the purely external attractions of style and 
incident. In Chariton the species is still in its prime, though 
on the verge of decline; in Achilles Tatius it has reached an 
advanced stage of decay. The hollow love affair of Klitophon 
and Leukippe serves only as a conventional framework into 


feels about it: “I think this last chapter will be the most pleasing 
to my readers, for it is a purging of the gloomy events that have 
gone before, No longer piracy, slavery, litigation, war, hardship, and 
captivity, but legitimate love and lawful nuptials.” At the end the 
happy dénouement is elaborately presented in the form of a stage- 
setting on board the returning ship, followed by a public assembly 
summoned for no other purpose than to hear the joyous news and 
to behold the lovers’ felicity; everything is to be completely satisfactory 
to the reader’s fancy, as at the end of the average mid-Victorian novel. 
Chariton has real enthusiasm even when it is expressed in conventional 
terms, as may be seen in 99, 10ff.: “Who could describe adequately 
the aspect of that court room? What poet ever brought so wonderful 
a, story upon the stage? You would think you were in a theatre filled 
with a thousand passions” (similarly, 91, 26). Again, the author 
confides to us by saying, “It would seem to me that then even the 
king would have liked to be Chaereas” (99, 20), or, “But I want to 
tell you first what happened in Syracuse” (50, 21), Dionysius, “ being 
an educated man, knew that love is @:Adxaivos” etc. (84, 2); one is 
reminded of the schoolboy wisdom of Metiochus in Lavagnini (p. 23): 
“I never experienced love; all I know is that love is a xlryua dtavolas 
ind wadous yivdmevoy mpwrov Kal bard curnbelas al’fduevor.” These are not 
the symptoms of classicism decayed and become senile, but of a new 
and thriving bourgeois culture, one which is highly conventional as 
well as romantic, which is not unlike in kind to that of our mid- 
Victorian period, and which is distinctly democratic in spite of (and 
because of) the premium it puts upon persons of high degree. The 
theory suggested by the discovery of the Theban codex (7th-8th cent. 
papyrus) that Chaereas and Kallirhoe was a folk-book with a ‘ fluid’ 
text, like that of Pseudo-Kallisthenes, has been abandoned since the 
‘ discovery of other earlier papyri; see F. Zimmermann in Philologus, 
LXXVIII (1923), 330 f. It is an open question to what extent the 
romances were addressed specifically to youth; Chariton himself may 
have been a youngster. 
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which are woven the numerous elements congenial to the au- 
thor’s unsentimental mind, namely, the bizarre incidents, the 
sophistic digressions and éx¢pdcas and the picturesque but 
“ Milesian ” story about Melitta of Ephesus—a story which 
would do some credit to an Apuleius or an Aristaenetus, but 
which is totally off color in the Greek erotic romance. The stage 
of decline represented by Achilles Tatius, in so far as it was 
uniform in the species, was probably not reached all at once. 
The tendency in this general direction would vary, however, 
with individual authors and must have been begun as early as 
the time of Chariton. Jamblichus, who lived in the second 
century, is apparently as cold as Achilles Tatius, or more so, 
and he puts an immense premium upon mere sensationalism 
and external circumstance. He also has many digressions on 
learned and pseudo-scientific subjects; his romance was very 
long (39 books according to Suidas); and, to judge by the 
citations in Suidas, he must have had the reputation as well 
as the temperament of a professional sophist. Suidas says that 
he was reported to be azé 8oóAov,'* and that may partly account 
for his combining the profession of a sophist with the writing 
of romance, a procedure not at all fashionable in the second 
century and more to be expected in an Asiatic upstart than in 
a writer of more classical or academic background and environ- 
ment. Jamblichus was an alarming symptom of the sort of 
thing that was to follow. We can hardly suppose, however, that 
there were many writers of romance like him in the second 
century A. D., for he is too barbaric and too empty hearted to be 
representative of middle-class taste. Chariton and Xenophon of 
Ephesus are much more in accord with the spirit of the age as 
we know it from other sources. Xenophon has some of the 
naiveté and enthusiasm of Chariton and his work is pervaded 
by an atmosphere of genuine romance and idealism. At the 
same time, however, he is further on the road to decline than 
Chariton; his plot is far more extravagant and more arbitrarily 
composed, and the preoccupation with exciting incidents has 
left the characters vague and impersonal. That which the au- 
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thor intends to be 7dororia is served up at very regular intervals 
in the form of rhetorical soliloquies which are much more artifi- 
‘cial, stereotyped and unreal, on the whole, than are those of 
Chariton.*® Kallirho&s beauty is brought home to us entirely 
by the effect that it produces upon others, but in describing 
Antheia, Xenophon has recourse to many concrete adjectives 
(I, 2). There is no evidence of any sophistie digressions in 
Xenophon, though that may possibly be due to the fact that we 
have only an abridgement of his original work. His style is 
clear and simple, but much too ‘sophisticated to allow verbal 
imitations and borrowing from the ancients in the crude but 
ingenuous manner of Chariton. In both style and subject 
matter Xenophon has moved away in the direction of externality 
and artificiality. Heliodorus has gone much farther still. What 
virtues he may possess are those of the sophist and the ingenious 
contriver of plot-machinery, not those of the genuine romancecer. 
Longus has had the good sense to address his romance to sophis- 
ticated readers like himsel without trying to keep up the con- 
ventional machinery and ideals that were appropriate only to 
a bourgeois or juvenile story, and which in a sophisticated writer 
could amount to nothing more than a hollow pretense. 
School-boy rhetoric with its formal flourishes appears to have 
been present in the romance from the start, though in a sub- 
ordinate capacity. If the occasional formalism in such early 
specimens as Ninus seems to stand out here and there more 
conspicuously than in the works of an able sophist, it is prob- 
ably because the authors of this popular genre were men of 
more meager intellectual and artistic equipment. The poor in 
spirit are wont to imitate their superiors as well as they can, 
and what they imitate is generally the externals. The early 


45 Xenophon’s remarkable fondness for schematie arrangement is 
noticeable in the soliloquies as well as in the episodes: first Habrocomes 
soliloquizes, then Antheia, and then the author tells us what both of 
them thought (I, 4-5), and this scheme in its essentials is often 
repeated; see further, O. Schissel, Die Rahmenerzählung in den ephe- 
sischen Geschichten des Xenophon v. Ephesos, Innsbruck, 1909. The 
Rahmenerzählung is not an aboriginal feature in the romance (as 
Schissel supposes, who attributes the birth of the species to rhetorical 
experiment and combination) but is incidental to the shifting of 
_emphasis from the internal features of the story to the external. 
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romancers were not Livys nor Dios. The rhetoric which they 
learned in school was probably their only claim to any sort of 
literary recognition and accordingly they made the most of it, 
without, however, losing their sentimengal inspiration. But 
rhetoric, as such and for its own sake, in the Greek romance 
(as in oratory, drama, and various other forms) may be re- 
garded as a sort of congenital infection, the symptoms of which 
became more aggravated and manifold as time went on, and as 
the romances came to be written no longer by naively and 
genuinely inspired men of middle or lower class minds, lke 
Chariton, but by second and third rate sophists whose interests 
were only in the externals whether of style or of subject matter. 

I have described what happened to the romance but not why 
it happened. The latter question, of course, is more difficult to 
answer. A little speculation, however, may not be out of place. 
By the second century A. D. the romance must have acquired 
a considerable popularity, as the papyrus finds dating from this 
period indicate and as we should infer for other reasons. In 
all probability, therefore, there was a good market for books 
of this kind, and the writing of them was presumably a profit- 
able business.** As belles lettres they were hopelessly beneath 
the fashion, and eould make no bid for praise or recognition at 
the bar of literary criticism presided over by the intellectual 
and artistic leaders of the age. Accordingly, the inducement 
for writing them must have become to a large extent pecuniary ; 
and it would be natural under such circumstances that many 
writers who were neither successful in the first rank of literature 
nor qualified by nature to write a sentimental story, but who 
had nevertheless acquired some rhetorical technique, would turn 
to the writing of popular romances for the sake of the profit 
involved and with the hope of gaining a popularity with the 
masses which they could not get in higher circles. Supposing 
this to be the case, we can easily see how many romances would 
he spoiled; but we still have to ask ourselves what became of 
the more genuine romanccrs. Were they simply crowded out or 
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I suppose both causes were operative. While there was probably 
always a romantic publie in the later centuries, still it must have 
been more disintegrated and less able to assert itself than during 
the age of the Antonimes, and it was probably of a different, less 
conventional, temper. Various sub-literary versions of the 
Alexander romance were produced after the second century, the 
Life of Aesop was popular, and the Latin version of Apollonius 
of Tyre, composed some time before the 6th century, seems to 
represent a popularization of what was originally a more soph- 
istic romance. But these are all folk-books rather than romanees 
of the conventional bourgeois pattern, and they are mdrchenhaft 
to a greater degree than Chariton and his fellow Erotici. In 
short, there is not extant any genuine sentimental love romance 
of later date than the second century.*' The type of romance 
represented by Chariton seems to presuppose a lawabiding, well- 
established, optimistic, tender and conventionally-minded, 
middle-class, pagan gentry; but after the second century this 
class of society must have been greatly disturbed and broken 
up amid the hard and bloody internal wars, the barbarian in- 
vasions, and the general economic decline. The spread of 
Christianity, moreover, and the rise of saints’ legends, like that 
of Clement, would tend to lessen the interes» in pagan stories 
whose plots were presided over by Eros or Töxn and which put 
so huge a premium upon marriage and the beauty of the flesh, 
and to leave the composition of such books to antiquaries and 
pedants. This was precisely the state of affairs in Byzantine 
times, and it probably began as soon as Christianity was well 
established. On the other hand, the Märchen, the hero of chiv- 
alry, the generous prince, and the wise man (whether he be 
Homer, Aesop, Solomon, Marcolfus, or Sindbad) remain popular 
at all times among the simple folk, regardless of religious or 
social conditions. 
B. E. Perry. 
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‘7 For the reasons stated above I do not reckon Jamblichus, Helio- 
dorus, or Achilles Tatius as “genuine”, and Xenophon is probably, 
though not certainly, a contemporary of Chariton. 


THE LEX LUTATIA AND THE LEX PLAUTIA DE VI* 


[In this article an attempt has been mado to show that the lex 
Plautia de vi must have been enacted between the years 65 and 63 
B. C, and that the charge on which M. Caelius Rufus was tried in 
56, was under this lew Plautia, not the lew Lutatia, enacted in 78 or 77.1 


Much effort has been expended in attempting to discover the 
relation between the so-called ler Lutatia de vi and the lex 
Plautia (Plotia) de vi. The only evidence for the existence 
of a lez Lutatia de vi is a passage in Cicero's speech in behalf 
of M. Caelius Rufus, defendant on a charge of vis, 56 B. C. 


De vi quaeritis. Quae lez ad imperium, ad maiestatem, 
ad statum patriae, ad salutem omnium pertinet, quam 
legem Q. Catulus armata dissensione cwium rei publicae 
paene extremis temporibus tulit, quaeque lex sedata illa 
flamma consulatus met fumantis reliquias coniurationis 
extinzit, hacine lege Caeli adulescentia non ad rei publicae 
poenas, sed ad mulieris libidinosae delicias deposcitur ?— 
Pro M. Caelio Rufo, 70. 


That a lez Plautia de vi existed is certain; the references are 
as follows: 


Sallust, Bell. Cat., 31 (Catiline, 63 B. C.). Schol. Bob. 
in Vatin., 10, 25; p. 149, Stangl’s? ed. (Cethegus,? 63 B. C.). 
Pseudo-Sallust, Decl. in Ciceronem, 2, 3 (various unnamed 
Catilinarian conspirators, 62 B. C. on). Schol. Bob. pro Sulla, 
33, 92; Stangl, p. 84 (P. Cornelius Sulla, 62 B. C.). Ascon. 
pro Milone; Stangl, p. 46 (M. Saufeius, 52/51 B. C.). Ad. Fam. 
VIII, 8 (M. Tuccius and C. Sempronius Rufus, 51 B. C.). 


1 This article was written at the suggestion of Prof. David Magie of 
Princeton University to whom also I owe great thanks for many helpful 
criticisms. 

ST, Stangl, Ciecronis Orationum Scholiastae, Leipzig, 1912. 
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Various other references collected by Zumpt* include accu- 
sations de vt made between the years 63 and 51, but they con- 
tain no definite mention of the lex involved. They are as- 
sumed by him to have been brought under the ler Plautia, and 
probably righily, but we cannot treat them as evidence. 

Mommsen * held that the two laws were one and the same: 
that Q. Lutatius Catulus at the time of the Lepidan insurrec- 
tion, himself as proconsul being unable to initiate legislation, 
promulgated this law through the agency of an unknown tribune 
Plautius. He admitted, however, that the use by Cicero of the 
world iut is far too definite and technical a term to be used 
under such circumstances. Furthermore, though Appian ® tells 
us that under Sulla’s restriction of the tribunician power, it was 
still possible for a tribune to propose legislation after first ob- 
taining the consent of the Senate, Mommsen had not observed 
that there was any restriction on the tribune’s power at all. 
Weihmayr, before Mommsen, had considered this point, and 
concluded that legislation de vi by Catulus in such troublesome 
times as 78/77 would almost certainly be acceptable to the 
Senate, judging from what we know of Catulus! die-hard con- 
servative nature and, as Weihmayr says, of a bill which “ offen- 
bar zum Schutze der tribunenfeindlichen Verfassung Sulla’s 
diente." This is probably true, but it is quite unsafe to argue 
from the likelihood of a law, whose provisions we do not know, 
being accepted by a Senate of Sullan making and Sullan char- 
acter. 

Weihmayr? disposes of the theory that the law was a joint 
proposal by Catulus and Plautius in 78 by noting that it is 
Cicero's invariable custom to quote a law by its full title and 
that therefore he would have said here: quam legem Q. Catulus 
et (?) Plautius—tulerunt. But here Cicero is not quoting the 
name of a law strictly or he would have said lez Lutatia; hence T 


1A. W. Zumpt, Oriminalprozess der römischen Republik, Leipzig, 
1871, pp. 510-519. l 

°T. Mommsen, Römisches Strafrecht, Leipzig, 1899, p. 654 note. 

* Appian, Bell. Civ., I, 59, Cf. also Mommsen, Röm. Staatsrecht, I1?, 
p. 312 and III, p. 158 (Leipzig, 1887). 

1P. W. Weihmayr, Ueber lex Plautia de vi und leo Lutetia, progr., 
Augsburg, 1888, p. Y4, 

8 Op. cit., p. 12. 
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fail to see the finality of such an argument. But we have a 
much surer one in that nowhere do we find any reference to a 
lez Plautia et Lutatia, but only to the lez Plautia. Is it likely 
that a law proposed by a consul and a trilfune should have been 
known under the name of the tribune only, or even by & com- 
bined title with the tribune's name appearing first?  Further- 
more, we know of no law during the entire republican period 
named after two magistrates of different rank.? 

The lex Plautia de vi is most generally ascribed ?? to the 
tribune M. Plautius Silvanus in the year 89 B. C., but on no 
other evidence than that he is the only Plautius whom we know 
to have been in a position to initiate legislation and that the be- 
havior of the tribune L. Cassius * in that year suggests a case 
of vis in 88. But there is no evidence that there was a legal 
charge of vis, or even that Cassius was ever tried at all, and 
with this the whole proof falls.!? 

Some have held that the Plautius of this law was the same 
man as the proposer!? of the lez Plautia de reditu Lepida- 
norum, hoping thereby to establish a date. But the date of the 
lex de reditu is itself uncertain. Most scholars place it in 73, 
but it is a pure assumption from a passage in Suetonius. He 
tells us that CaeSar, after his return from his military tribune- 


° None such appears in G., Rotondi, Leges Publicae Populi Romani, 
Milan, 1912. 

1° Orelli-Baiter, Onomasticon Tullianum, vol. III, index legum, p. 235, 
see under Plautia (Zurich, 1838). C. M. Francken, Mnemosyne, VIII, 
1880, pp. 201-203. W. Zellmer, de Lege Plautia quae fuit de vi, diss., 
1875. 

n Valer. Max. IX, 7, 4, Cassius killed the praetor A. Sempronius 
Asellio while the latter was in the act of sacrificing. Cf. also Appian, 
Bell. Civ., I, 54. 

12 Weihmayr, op. cit., p. 58. Valerius Maximus, discussing matters 
de vi et seditione, says nothing about either charge or trial. Zumpt, op. 
cit., p. 510, merely assumes that there was a trial, because he places the 
lex Plautia in 89. 

12 Rein, Das Criminalrecht der Römer, Leipzig, 1844, p. 738, says 
that the (ez Lutatia was a sort of “ proecssucliseher Nachtrag ” to tho 
"um Ple oe and nrohohly contained the clause permitting trialo de ei 
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ship, spoke in behalf of the law. We know that Caesar returned 
from Asia not earlier than 74, but that is all we know.!* We 
have absolutely no indication that the two Plautii were the same 
person, and moreoversa careful reading of Suetonius will show 
the error of basing the date on his evidence: 


Tribunatu militum, qui primus Romam reverso per suf- 
fragia populi honor optigit, actores restituendae tribuniciae 
potestatis, cuius vim Sulla diminuerat, enizissime iuvit. 
L. etiam Cinnae uzoris fratri, et qui cum eo civili discordia 
Lepidum seculi post necem consulis ad Sertorium confu- 
gerant, reditum in civitatem rogatione Plotia confeci, 
habuitque et ipse super ea re contionem. 

Quaestor Iuliam amitam . . .—Suetonius, Tulius, 5-6. 


These two acts, the one in behalf of the restoration of the 
power to the tribunes, the other in support of the rogatio of 
Plautius, are the only ones which are recorded as happening 
between Caesar's return and his quaestorship, which fell in 
68,1° about which Suetonius goes right on to speak in ch. 6 as 
I have indicated in the quotation. Nothing is said as to the 
interval which might occur between the first and second sen- 
tences of ch. 5. That an interval of from three to six years 
must lie between the beginning of ch. 5 and.the beginning of 
ch. 6 is obvious; we are therefore wholly unauthorized to date 
the lex Plautia de reditu from this passage,—we can only say 
that it fell somewhere between 73-71 and 608.9 As far as 
Suetonius is concerned, we cannot even be sure that the support 
Caesar gave to the agitation to restore the tribunician power 
was in 78, since the date of his tribuneship is not settled as 73 


14 The dates of Caesar's life in this period are very uncertain. He 
was still in Asia in the beginning of 74 (Suet, Jul, 4; Vell. Pat, I, 
41-43), but his return to Rome must have taken place shortly thereafter, 
and his election to the military tribuneship sometime between 74 and 
71, but we hear no more about him until his quaestorship, and it is 
generally assumed that he was not tribune long, or he would have 
been prominent in some of the wars of this period, with Mithridates, 
Sertorius, or Spartacus. 

25 Plut., Caesar, 5; Suet, Iul, 7; Vell. Pat. II, 43, 4; Caes, Bell. 
Hisp., 42, 1. 

16 The only other mentions of this law (Aul. Gell, VIII, 3, 5; Cass. 
Dio, XLIV, 47, 4; Non. Mare., IV, 354M, see under necessitas), give 
no indication of date. 
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and since such efforts were made also in 71.7 Furthermore, 
we know that Sertorius was not murdered until 72, and that 
Pompey did not return to Rome until 71. It seems very un- 
likely that such an amnesty for the Lepideni should have been 
proposed before Pompey’s return. I think we have good rea- 
son, therefore, for placing this amnesty certainly not before 
71, and quite probably in 70. Finally, an observation which 
seems to have escaped all who have treated this question, and 
one which after all enables us to place the lex de reditu back 
in 73 if we wish: neither Suetonius, Aulus Gellius, Cassius 
Dio, nor Nonius Marcellus gives us any reason to believe that 
this Plautius was a tribune. Were he a praetor, he would have 
had every right ** to propose a law de reditu Lepidanorum un- 
hindered by the restriction Sulla had laid upon the tribunate. 
The only other suggestion of tribunician legislation during 
the period 81-70 is one with which it is more difficult to deal 
so summarily. The lex Antonia de Tewgfessibus?? was un- 
doubtedly proposed by tribunes, but we ff not certain of its 
date‘ The fragmentary inscription in wa it is recorded re- 
tains only three names in the list of S@bunes, but six more 
can be restored certainly from another WAseription,?? while the 








e 

U In 76 by Cn. (or L.) S(L)icinius; in 75 by L. Quinctius; 71 by 
M. Lollius Palicanus: Pseudo-Ascon. Div. in Caec. Stangl, p. 189 
and in Verr., Stangl, p. 220; Sallust, frg. Hist., TIT, 48, 8; Quint., 
Inst. Or., TX, 3, 129. Partial restoration, but not of legislative power, 
was accomplished by the consul C. Aurelius Cotta in 75: Cie, pro 
Corn., irg. I, 18 and 51; pro Cluent., 40, 112; Ascon., Stangl, pp. 53 
and 6l. 

18 Mommsen, Röm. Staatsr., II*, p. 127. 

1? €, I. L., I, no. 204, p. 114 (ed. min., no. 589, p. 472). 

The le» Visellia de cura viarum, C. I. L., I, no. 593, p. ITL 
There is also a le» Antia sumptuaria, proposed by a certain Antius 
Restio whose name appears on the lex Visellia inscription. But we 
have no indication that it is the same Antius since neither Aul, Gell, 
(II, 24, 13) nor Macrobius (Sat. II, 13 or IIT, 17, 13 Eyss., Teubner) 
gives any evidence for a date save within the period 81 to 46. Appian, 
Bell. Civ., IV, 39, mentions an Antius IIIvir monetalis in 49-45, who 
Mommren (Geschichte des röm. Müncwescns, Berlin, 1860, p. 561), 
Ging no evidences, anyn was C. Antius C. i. Restio. Gellius and Ma- 
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tenth is almost certainly L. V....?! We do not know the names 
of any of the tribunes for either 72 or 70. Cicero tells us the 
name of one for 71, M. Lollius Palicanus,?* who does not ap- 
pear in the ten whe proposed the lex Antonia, and therefore 
eliminates 71 as a date for its enactment. The choice, then 
lies between 72 and 70. The terms of the law itself ** show 
that it is subsequent to April 1, 72, and it is almost universally 
accepted as not being in that year at all. Mommsen ?* felt that 
it was non mulio post 72, and, apparently disregarding the evi- 
dence of Cicero, chose 71. Nor have I seen any attempt on 
the part of any scholar who chooses 71 to account for the 
tribuneship of Palicanus. Cicero, writing in 70, cannot be 
disposed of so lightly. Neither are the words DE S(enatus) 
S (ententia), which appear in the praescriptio, a definite proof 
that, since the Wibunes had obtained the consent of the Senate 
before proposi J A '*.bill to the people, the bill is therefore to 
be placed before The conferring of honors and position 
upon foreign citi was the business of the Senate, not the 
tribunes,?® and it if&uite possible that even in or after 70 the 
Senate might have WE'en a part in the legislation before its 
presentation to the ple without thereby making it a senatus 
consultum from the teginning. Finally, though Mommsen 
chooses 71, in another place?” he writes: “... Lucullus 
seemed practically to have ended that [Mithridatic] war with 









like the lex Visellia, will follow whatever channel our discussion of 
the lex Antonia takes, Cf. also Rotondi, op. cit., p. 367. 

#2 Conj. L. Volceius or Volcatius, Ritschl; L. Voleatius or Vineinius, 
Mommsen; C. I. L., I, pp. 171-172. 

33 Cicero, in Velten, II, II, chs. 39-40. 

33 Column I, line 22. 

?* Mommsen’s article is published with the inscription, C. I. L. I, pp. 
114-115; ed. min., p. 472. 

75 Bruns, Fontes Iuris Rom. Antiq. Tth ed., Tübingen, 1909, p. 92; 
E. G. Hardy, Si» Roman Laws, Oxford, 1911, p. 94; Abbott and John- 
son, Municip. Administration in Rom. Emp., Princeton, 1926, p. 279; 
Dessau, Inscript. Lat., Berlin, 1892, I, no. 38. Favoring the year 70 is 
Niccolini, Fasti Tribunorum Plebis, Pisa, 1898, add. et corr., pp. 41-42. 
Cf. also Münzer, Pauly-Wiss., Real-Encycl., vol. 26 under Lollius, no. 21. 

46 Livy, XXVII, 4, 5; XXIX, 10, 4; XXXI, 11, 14; XXXIX, 54. 

s Mommsen, Röm. Geschichte, Bk. V, chap. 3, p. 106 (Weidmann, 


Berlin, 7th gut  T582). 
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the campaign of 683 [71].” With warfare conducted as it was in 
ancient times, this statement seems to me to point toward 70 ?® 
much more strongly than 72, or even 71. 

The net result of this discussion is simply this: we cannot 
prove conclusively that there was any tribunician legislation 
of any sort, with or without the consent of the Senate, between 
81 and the restoration of full power to the tribunes in 70.” 
If, then, the Plautius who proposed the lez Plautia de vi was 
a tribune, it is very difficult to maintain that it was passed at 
any time during this period. Since we have absolutely no proof 
that he was such, it is still possible, as in the case of the lex 
de reditu Lepidanorum, to assume that he was a praetor. If in 
or after 70, it makes small difference; we have no record of a 
Plautius in either office. 

The lex Luiatia we must assign to Q. Lutatius Catulus, as 
Cicero tells us. For its date, both 78 and 77 can be defended. 
The story of 78 shows ®° the existence of considerable disorder, 
but still an attempt on the part of Lepidus to keep his conduct 
as lawful and as befitting a consul as possible; the condition 
would hardly fit the strong words of Cicero, or warrant the 
passage of so harsh a law as a Catulus would no doubt propose, 
and one which ehis colleague Lepidus could surely prevent. 
Though it may be that Catulus had both the understanding of 
Lepidus’ intentions and the power to force the law through in 
78, still it is equally probable that the peculiar, almost dictator- 
like, position of the proconsul in 77, who led an army in Italy 
and in Rome itself, may easily have brought with it the power 
to propose a law to fit the troublesome situation. Cicero says 
paene extremis temporibus. True, we have no record of such 


# The ejection of C. Antonius from the Senate in 70 (Ascon., in Toga 
Cand., Stangl, pp. 65-66) does not prevent his partaking in the proposal 
of this bill. The censors of 70 remained in office well into 69 (Momm- 
sen, Róm. Staatsr., II®, p. 350, n. 2), and could have removed him late in 
his term, or even after Dec. 10, 70 when he would have ceased being tri- 
bune. This would give him plenty of time, even if set back in the cursus 
honorcm, to reach the praetorship in 66. 

£9 By tho Lex Pompeio Licinia in the consulship of Pompey and 
Crassus, 70. Cf. Rotondi, op. cit., p. 369. 

20 Sallust, Hist., oratt. Lepidi et Phil; Appian, Bell. Civ., I, 105-107; 
Florus, IH, 23 (ii, 11); Oro», V, 22; Tae. Ann, UT, Plut., Seila, 
34, 38 and Pomp., 15-16. 
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a power, and it is this fact which forced Mommsen to resort 
to the agency of a powerless tribune, but if Weihmayr ™ is 
right in denying the existence of any law de vi before the in- 
surrection of Lepidus, there was clear need of one then, and 
the acceptance of either 78 or 77 for its date will not lead us 
astray. 

Nor is it necessary to assume that the lez Lutatia remained 
in force for any considerable length of time. I think that in 
all probability it was, like the later lez Pompeia de vi? a spe- 
cial law, providing for the treatment of a particular situation, 
becoming void when the task had been performed. This is in- 
dicated by the complete lack of any records of trials de vi until 
the year 63, and in particular by the events of the years 67-65. 
The rioting and disorder ** in 67 resulted in 66 and 65 in the 
trial of C. Cornelius,** tribune of 67, for maiestas. Yet his 
actions in 67 give us every reason to believe that vis would 
have been a more fitting charge, and indeed one on which his 
enemies could more easily ruin him. Cieero himself, in his 
speeches for the defense, though he did not deny that Cornelius 
had violated the rights of the tribune, asserted that at least 
he had not gone so far as to be guilty of maiestas. The ques- 
tion why Cornelius was not tried for vis instead of maiestas, 
then, is answerable only by the supposition that as late as 65 
there was not only no lez Plautia de vi, but no lez Lutatia. 

The ler Plautia is more difficult. Consider again the evi- 
dence: Sallust tells us of Catiline; Schol. Bob., of Sulla, and 
almost certainly Cethegus; the author of the invective against 
Cicero, of other conspirators. But Cicero seems to say that the 
law of Catulus was used for the smouldering remains of this 
conspiracy. There is a clear contradiction between Cicero and 


34 Weihmayr, op. cit., pp. 58-61. . 

82 Rotondi, op. cit., p. 410; Ascon., Stangl, p. 33; Schol. Gronov., 
Stangl pp. 322-323; Cie, pro Milone, 6, 15; 20, 70; and 29, 79; Appian, 
Bell. Civ., II, 23. 

* Cass. Dio, XXXVI, 24, 3, and 39, 3; Plut., Pomp., 25, 4; Ascon., 
Stangl pp. 47-49. 

34 Cie., in Vatin., 2, 5; pro Corn., frg. I, 5 and 28; Quint., Inst. Or., 
IV, 4, 8, and V, 13. Cf. also Mommsen, Röm. Staaisr., Y?, p. 284 sq. and 
III, p. 391 sq. ; f>, p. 556; and R. G. Beck, Quaestionum in Ciceronis 
pro C. Convo orationes capita quattuor, Leipzig, 1877. 
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the author of the invective. Weihmayr 5 unhesitatingly throws 
out the evidence of the latter, concludes that the lex Lutatia 
was used only for the Lepidan and Catilinarian conspiracies, 
and then sets out to prove that Caelius was being tried as a 
Catilinarian. He does not explain how it was that Catiline, 
Sulla, and Cethegus were accused under a different law than 
their accomplices; he gives no explanation of the later trials 
of which we are told under the lex Plautia (Saufeius and Tuc- 
cius), or the earlier cases which Cicero mentions in §71 (Camur- 
tius and (C?)Aesernus); he requires us to believe that the 
author of the invective was copying Sallust, and erred in as- 
suming the identity of the two laws used; and worst of all, his 
proof that Caelius was tried as a Catilinarian is as futile as it 
is long? It may be dismissed with the observation that the 
matter of Dio and the Alexandrian embassy is not mentioned 
once in his entire treatment. 

All who have suggested explanations of the problem, Momm- 
sen, Weihmayr, Francken, and many others," have gone on the 
assumption that Caelius was tried under the ler Lutatia, I 
have suggested that the lex Lutatia ceased to exist shortly after 
its enactment, basing my belief upon evidence outside of the 
speech. A careful reading of Cicero’s words in the oration for 
Caelius will, I believe, bring us to precisely the same conclu- 
sion, as well as indicate by itself that Caelius was not being 
tried under the lez Lutatia. Cicero is chiding the prosecution 
with bringing Caelius to court under so important a law when 
the matter at stake was really the scandal of a woman,—and 
such a woman. In §70 he is relating the noble history of the 
law which these scoundrels have used for such a disgraceful 
purpose. He is not giving a list of cases which had occurred 
under the ler Lutatia of Catulus, or under the ler Plautia, but 
he is giving the history of the law de vi, regarded as a con- 
tinuous heritage from the original one enacted by Catulus, and 


25 W'eihmayz, 02. cif, p. 97. 
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emphasizing the important nature of the situations for which 
it had been used: ad imperium, ad maiestatem, ad statum 
patriae, ad salutem omnium: a special law carried by Catulus 
to down a serious rebellion, Then came a time when it was 
needed again; it was reénacted by a certain Plautius. Then 
“it was used to quell the remains of the conspiracy I destroyed 
in my consulship.” Why “remains”? Because Cicero is not 
making a list of all accusations, like Zumpt, but is citing actual 
important cases which resulted in condemnations. Catiline 
never came to trial for vis; nor did Cethegus; but for Sulla 
and the others, the law did honorable service. Here are the 
alios—alios of the invective. The law served well in finally de- 
stroying every trace of what to Cicero was the most severe strain 
the Roman state had endured since Hannibal. Such was the 
noble history of the law de wi, and now it is being used ad 
mulieris libidinosae delicias! It is essentially the same law, 
traced from its birth twenty-one or twenty-two years earlier, 
brought into service again when needed, but it does not mean 
that Caelius was being tried under the lex Lutatia, but under 
the lex Plautia, just as were all the cases de vi since the 
re-enactment by Plautius. Now the cases cited by Zumpt, 
collected from various sources, giving the names of many Catil- 
inarians accused of vis but not specifying the name of the law, 
fall right in line, and array themselves as the reliquias of 
Cicero and the alios—alios of the invective. There is'no longer 
any contradiction. 

Everybody knew the name of the law in force at the time; 
there was no need of specifying the name of the re-enactor. 
While on the other side, quoting the name of the original pro- 
poser, especially when he was so respected and famous a man 
as Catulus, brings added impressiveness to the majesty and dig- 
nity which Cicero is trying so hard, and so successfully, to at- 
tach to the law de vi through its history. We need only re- 
member that Cicero was speaking to men who understood con- 
temporary references, to whom the mention of Catulus was a 
piece of information, not a source of ambiguity. 

We face, then, the problem as to when did such a re-enactment 
take place, Size it is probable from the story of C. Cornelius 

^ discussed above that no law de vi existed when he was tried for 
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the second time in 65, the re-enactment must be placed between 
that date and the conspiracy of Catiline in late 63. With all 
the information we have about that conspiracy and about 
Cicero's consulship in general, it is inconteivable that it could 
have been done in 68 without our knowing of it. Is there, then, 
any time in late 65 or 64 when such a law was needed? ‘The 
biased nature of Sallust’s Bellum Catilinae and what appears 
to have been an intentional hushing up of the whole thing have 
left us in considerable ambiguity concerning the so-called first 
Catilinarian conspiracy.** The consuls elected for 65, P. Autro- 
nius Paetus and P. Cornelius Sulla, when ousted before they took 
office as the result of charges of bribery made by the men who 
subsequently took their office, L. Aurelius Cotta and L. Manlius 
Torquatus, connived with Catiline at the murder of the con- 
suls, but the conspiracy failed at the point of success, apparently 
due to Catiline’s impatience. Catiline, tried and acquitted of 
res repetundae in 65, was also, along with several others, 
brought to trial for murder the next year,** though the charges 
were projected back into the time of the Sullan proscriptions. 
Dio tells us that even as early as 66 there was an attempt on 
the part of the Senate to pass some measures punishing the 
conspirators, but*the tribunes intervened. Still, the Senate was 
strong enough to effect the removal of one of the conspirators, 
Cn. Calpurnius Piso, on an ostensibly honorable mission to 
Spain. Is it not entirely probable that after this warning, and 
perhaps after the acquittal of so dangerous a person as Catiline 
in 65 and 64, the Senate saw the need for some protective 
measure against such conspiracies, a measure which would make 
it easier to condemn such men as Cornelius and Catiline, 
who seemed able to get away free on the more serious charges 
of maiestas and murder? Perhaps it defined vis in the more 
exact terms in which we find it later in the Julian laws “ on 
the subject, while retaining the elasticity which made it the 
genera! charge under which an accuser could group a whole 
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barrage of minor, though more easily proved; charges based 
largely on probabile ex vita, as was at least partially the case 
in the charges against Caelius. 

By placing the lez* Plautia in late 65 or 64, we see an added 
reason why Cicero did not mention the actual re-enactment. In 
all probability, there were no important cases *t under it until 
that of Catiline in 68. It was a purely preventive measure, 
and whatever may have happened in 64 was completely over- 
shadowed by the events of the year 63, when it was used for what 
every student of Cicero knows was the greatest accomplishment 
in Cicero’s entire life, if not in our, certainly in his own, esti- 
mation. Since, as I have said, neither Catiline nor Cethegus 
ever came to trial for vis, Cicero, to complete his rhetorical 
glorification of the importance of the law de vi, seizes on the 
next best thing, the utter wiping out of the smouldering remains 
of that great rebellion (in his mind), and adds its dignity to 
the still greater one of 77. 

We have seen that any theory concerning the date of the 
lex Plautia de reditu Lepidanorum requires the existence of a 
Plautius, otherwise unknown to us. Coins * have made it far 
from difficult to postulate the existence of still another, com- 
petent, either as tribune or praetor, in 65 or @4, to propose this 
law de vi. We know that a certain C. Munatius Plancus was 
adopted by a L. Plautius, and became L. Plautius Plancus. His 
true brother, L. Plancus, was old enough to be consul in 42. 
Gaius, being adopted, would most certainly be younger, born 
perhaps ca. 80. His adoptive father, L. Plautius, might easily 
have been of an age suitable for the tribuneship or praetorship 
in 65 or 64. There is, too, a certain A. Plautius,** curule aedile 


42 Camurtius and C(?)Aesernus mentioned by Cicero in 71 are known 
from no other source and hence their trials can be dated only as prior to 
56. They may have been either before or after the trial of Catiline. 
Cicero mentions them only as other examples of the misuse of the law 
de vi against social scandal. 

“2 Eckhel, Doctrina Numorum Veterum, Vienna, 1828, V, p. 276; Babe- 
lon, Monnaies de la République Romaine, Paris, 1880, IT, p. 325. Cf. also 
Drumann-Groebe, Geschichte Roms, Leipzig, 1908, IV, p. 232; Valer. 
Max., VI, 8, 5; Appian, Bell. Civ., IV, 12, 46; and Pliny, Hist. Nat., 
XII, 3, 5. en 

43 Mommsen, Geschichte des rim. Münzwesens, p. 871 note, and Babe- 
lon, op. cit., p. 324. 
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in 54, probably of a different family. Here, at least are two 
families capable of supplying the missing names in the Fasti 


Praetorum and the Fast Tribunorum Plebis.** 
g 
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AUTHORSHIP OF THE CIRIS 


[Comparisons with the metrical and stylistic features of Catullus 
and Vergil indicate publication at an early date. The results of other 
quests are given, and conclusions based on non-recurrence of vocabulary 
are criticised. Numerous parallels from later writers, especially 
Seneca, are given, and these, antedating the statements of Donatus 
and Servius, furnish the surest basis of the claim for authorship by 
Vergil.] 


The author announces that the Ciris is his first work (42 ff.) : 


Sed quoniam ad tantas nune primum nascimur artes, 
Nune primum teneros firmamus robore nervos: 

Haec tamen interea, quae possumus, in quibus aevi 
Prima rudimenta et iuvenes exegimus annos, 

Accipe dona, meo multum vigilata labore 

Promissa atque diu iam tandem exordia. 


There is also a similar statement in his invocation to the 
Pierides (99 f.) : 


Praecipue nostro nune adspirate labori, 
Atque novum aeterno praetexite honore volumen. 


There is a similar declaration in the Culex in which, as in the 
Ciris, are indications of the juvenile character of the work. 
However, most of the evidence on this point can be best con- 
sidered in presenting the relation of the Ciris to the later works 
of Vergil. Here it will be enough to point out that' Penates 
(331) is used as if it were in a Roman story, and Idaeis 
anubus (375) has the same color. The words of Scylla in 
admitting the justice of her punishment (419 f.) : 


. » » quod sie patriam carosque penates 
Hostibus immitique addixi ignara tyranno, 


have a Roman legal tinge in addiai, and somewhat of a Vergilian 
one in ignara which Vergil has 30 times to Ovid’s 27. 

When Scylla’s attempt to cut off the lock from her father’s 
head had been foiled by Carme, she was led within (256), and 
then the Nurse, in spite of the fact that she was indoors (284) : 


Intonsos multo deturpat pulvere crines, 
an inappropriate;adaptation of Catullus 64, 224. Carme also, 
in bewailieg the death of her daughter, has the phrase Hyrcanos 
148 
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inter comites (308), as if Ilyrcania were then as well known 
as in the days of the writer. Notice the betterment in Proper- 
tius 4, 13, 16: 


, 
Sectaiur patrios per iuga longa canes. 


Some geographical details seem more appropriate for the time 
of the poet than for that of the actors: Storace Idaeo (168), 
Partho .. . cornu (299), Afer ... turbo (480), and Syrio 
... amomo (512). The young poet should not be criticised too 
severely for the situation in which he places Scylla (389 f.): 


Tum suspensa novo ritu de navibus altis 
Per mare eaeruleum trahitur Niseia virgo, 


for it is less absurd than that set forth by the mature Ovid in 
Met. 8, 143 ff.: 


. . insilit undis 
Consequiturque rates, faciente cupidine vires, 
Gnosiaeaeque haeret comes inyidiosa carinae. 


However, the hanging in Ovid, pendebat, is better than tho 
trahitur of the Curis extending through the long sea voyage. 


SOURCES OF VOCABULARY. 


The poems of Qatullus and of Lucretius were two of the most 
potent influences on the author. Bellinger ! finds that there is 
a reminiscence of Catullus on an average of one to every eleven 
lines of the Ciris. Not only was the content influenced by the 
works of Catullus, but also the form, of which three phases 
will be considered: 1. The grouping of nouns and adjectives in 
successive pairs; 2. The repetition of the same word or sound 
at the beginning of lines; 3. The use of particles. 

1. All of the twelve possible arrangements of nouns and 
adjectives in successive pairs are represented in the Ciris. The 
most noticeable are the groupings Aa nN, as in 


20: Et gracilem molli liceat pede claudere versum; 
511: Purpureas flavo retinentem vertice vittas, 


and alo with the two modificrs placed first Aa Nn, as in 
"a toma aghann sus nice* verties Olympum; 
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who in 64 has the arrangement aa nn in 56 per cent of the 
occurrences. In other instances with the modifiers first in the 
pairs, there may be anaphora AN an, e. g. 


6: Longe altud studium atque alios accincta labores, 


or a chiastic arrangement AN na, as in 


196: Quae mare, quae viridis silvas Iucosque sonantes. 
The two remaining arrangements are An aN and An Na, as in 


532: Infesti apposuit odium erudele parentis; 
212: Tum suspensa levans digitis vestigia primis. 


Pairs with the nouns first occur only one-fifth as often, the same 
as in Catullus 64, and only NA an and Na An are used fre- 
quently enough to need illustration: 


287: .. . ne furor ille tuos invaserit artus; 
176: Castraque prospectat crebris lucentia flammis. 


2. Repetition of the same term is a common phenomenon, 
generally with varied form, as aliud . . . alios (6), talem . . . 
tali (18; 35), felix... . felix... felices (27), heu quotiens 
. » . quotiens heu (81); or unchanged, mirificum . . . mirifi- 
cum (12). The same words are sometimes used at the beginning 
of balanced lines, as non . . . non (18-19), qve . . . sive (67- 
8); necdum . . . necdum (146-147); or there is grouping 
with alteration, e. g. nulla . . . non. . . non... nullus... 
nulla (177-181), non .. . nec... nec... nil (259-262) ; 
and at the beginning of alternate lines: saepe . . . saepe (172- 
174) ; nam qua te causa. . . qua causa (229-231), aut... aut 
(280-282), nune . . . nune (362-364). Illustrations can easily 
be found in Catullus 63 and 64, in the former ubi (21-25) 
and ego (68-71) four times each, the latter preceded by ego . . . 
ego... mihi... mihi; tum (64, 19-21) three times, as non 
(id. 63-65) and, in alternate lines, sicine (id. 132-134), and 
nec (4d. 166-168). | 

8. Some phases of the syntax and also of the use of par- 
ticles in the Cris can be traced to Catullus, Lucretius or 
some other early writer. Some of the comparisons yield positive 
results, others negative, and some a combination of both. The 
writer (366) ventures on a pluperfect subjunctive with cum: 


æ Ut, cum caesa pio cecidisset victima ferro, 
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which, although here within an ut- clause, is rarely found in 
Latin poetry, e. g. pacificasset (Cat. 68, 76), explicasset (id. 53, 
9). Donec, occurring freely in Lucretius, is found (481) as used 
by Vergil. Simul ac (163) is used with sofne freedom by Catu!- 
lus, and is twice in the Aeneid, while simul (sc. ac) occurs three 
times in Vergil, and in Ciris 220. This also has simul ut (514) 
as has Cicero in Verr. 2, 1, 26, 67. Ante hune conspectum 
(279) has a parallel in Lucr. 2, 938 ante ipsam genitam 
naturam animantis. The Cris avoids quandocumque, as does 
Catullus and Vergil, and also quando, but has quandoquidem 
(323) which is freely used by Lucretius. Quia is in neither 
Catullus nor the Ciris, and only six times in the Aeneid. Etsi, 
which occurs but twice in the Aeneid, begins the Cirís in a palpa- 
ble imitation of Catullus. 

The Ciris has neither igitur nor nempe, particles rarely used 
by Catullus and Vergil. Quin etiam (865) does not oceur in 
Catullus and only nine times in Vergil. Catullus (63, 6; and 
35) has the unusual itaque ut temporal, although itaque does not 
occur in the Ciris or Vergil. The Ciris like Catullus and Vergil 
prefers atque to ac, and with them has a freer use of neque in 
comparison with nec than has Ovid. It also has e£ a little 
oftener than -ques However, in the use of the latter there is an 
approximation to the earlier usage of Vergil. Balanced terms 
(476; 477) are connected by -que -que, and 338 begins with 
meque deosque, varying from Catullus who has a few examples 
at the end of lines, as seque suosque (64, 201). Noticeable are 
the occurrences of atque with a pair of words: digna atque 
indigna (247) capta atque avecta (290), gravia atque indigna 
(310), docta atque experta (332), conata tua atque incepta 
(337). This usage seems to have been suggested by Lucretius: 
Blanda atque infracta (5, 231) coniunctam atque uniter aptam 
(1d. 538; 555; 558) ; infesta atque aspera (6, 778) ; conformata 
atque locata (1d. 997). 

There is a noticeable transference to unlike parties of some 
of the material gathered from Lucretius. The author's condi- 
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is a modification of the ideal position set forth in Lucretius 
(2, 7 ff.). The introduction also of sapientia is in the same 
spirit as Lucretius quae | Una appellatur sapientia, and also 
sollemni tempore, im the peplum scene (35) as sollemni more 
in the story about Iphigenia (Lucr. 1, 96). Inasmuch as the act 
of Scylla when playing extra | Procedit longe (142 f.) adapts 
the words of Lucretius in regard to Epicurus, extra | Processit 
longe (1, 72 f.), and the statement of her act in 218: 


Suspicit ad gelidi nutantia sidera mundi, 
adapts and concentrates Lucretius 5, 1203 £.: 


Nam quom suspicimus magni coelestia mundi 

Templa, super stellisque mieantibus aethera fixum, 
we can safely assume that the reference to the traditional 
Scylla in 59: 

Candida succinctam latrantibus inguina monstris 

Duliehias vexasse rates et gurgite in alto 

Deprensos nautas canibus lacerasse marinis, 
although it is repeated by Vergil (Ecl. 6, 76), is an expansion 
by the author of the words of Lucretius rabidis canibus suc- 
einetas . . . Seyllas (5, 892). The statement of Lucretius in 
4. 969 £.: " 

Nos agere hoc autem et naturam quaerere rerum 

Semper et inventam patriis exponere chartis, 


is the basis of 39: 


Naturae rerum magnis intexere chartis, 


with the introduction of a verb not used by Lucretius or Catullus, 
by Ovid four times in the Metamorphoses, and nine times by 
Vergil. The following words ut . . . senibus loqueretur pagina 
saeclis (40 f.) are adapted from Catullus 68, 465 f.: 
Vos porro dicite multis 
Milibus et facite haee charta loquatur anus. 

Blandum deponere amorem (11) reverses the statement of 
Lucretius incutiens blandum per pectora amorem (1, 19), while 
neque tune civis neque tune rex (116) has the same contrast 
as is brought out by Lucretius (1, 89£.). The picture of 
Seylla in 449: 


aot caput inflexa lentum cervice recumbit, 
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is a good illustration of a transferred description, for it comes 
from the picture of Mars in the lap of Venus, suspiciens tereti 
cervice reposta . . . tuo recubantem corpore sancto circumfusa 
super (Lucr. 1, 35 £.). 

Something of the extent of the dependence of the author on 
Catullus and Lucretius can be shown by an analysis of the ad- 
jectives which are used. A few as anilis, atrox, furialis, gracilis, 
infandus, insanus, intonsus, lacrımosus, and morsilis, are not 
found in either. The usage of Ovid and of Vergil does not 
differ with respect to these, and some were used by earlier 
writers, as atroz, gracilis, and intonsus ap. Cicero Tusc. Disp. 
3, 12, 26: 


Intonsa, infuscat pectus inluvie scabrum, 


the possible suggestion for 284: 


Intonsos multo deturpat pulvere crines, 


although such an act is mentioned in Catullus 64, 224: 


Canitiem terra, atque infuso pulvere foedans. 


In contrast with these few, there are at least a hundred which 
are used in the same connections, or which may have been used 
as suggestions for combinations made by the author. Some 
collocations are taken over unchanged, as aerius mons (302: 
Cat. 68, 57); caeca nox (523: Cat. 68, 44; Lucr. 1, 1115); 
cano gurgite (514: Cat. 64, 18); durus labor (291: Lucr. 
four times); largo munere (527: Cat. 66, 92); levis aether 
(538: Lucr. 5, 468); placida quies (343: Lucr. 1, 464); 
tacitum cubile (209: Cat. 6, 7); varii colores (502: Lucr. 
2, 786 et al.). 

The author, adapting from Catullus, speaks in 47 of his long 
period of preparation, and it is a fair interpretation that a 
part of this was due to his care in the adjustment of new col- 
locations of adjectives with nouns. A few of these adjustments 
will be given: Assiduas luces (417): solibus assiduis (Lucr. 
5. 253); carosque penates (419): carosque parentes (Lucr. 
3, 85); cupidos sorores (393): dominam cupidam (Cat. 61, 
293€ EN 2d a ae us hys zn (den 5, 698) ; 
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(Luer. 4, 1121); tristes iras (138; 536): tristes curas (Cat. 
2, 10). There is also in the Ciris a similar change gravidos 
fetus (230): gravides fusos (446). Sometimes equivalence of 
sound is sought, as in the last example, sometimes equivalence 
of sense, as in indomitas . . . mentes (118): ındomitos . . . 
furores (Cat. 64, 54) ; and later, indomitas . . . iras (Aen. 2, 
594). Equally noticeable are some of the collocations with 
participles: Abruptas arces (465): abruptum barathrum (Cat. 
68, 108) ; ardentia lumina (402: Lucr. 6, 1178; Aen. 2, 405) ; 
concreta calore (492): effeta calore (Lucr. 6, 843) ; and con- 
creta vapore (td. 5, 796); inflexa lentum cervice (449): in- 
flexae texta carinae (Cat. 64, 10); genis rorantibus (253): 
laerimis rorantes genas (Lucr. 2, 977; 3, 470); spumanti 
litore (475): spumosa ad litora (Cat. 64, 121). The line of 
Catullus, 64, 181: 


Frigidulos udo singultus ore cientem, 


suggested the opposite, pressis . . . singultibus, (211) and also 
the adjective to associate with puellam (251) and ocellos (348). 

Some adjectives are used in the same sphere, e. g. lentum 
with eaput (449), braechia (503), as also with eorpore (Lucr. 
6, 439). Mollis is found with amictus (25Q): vellera (Cat. 
64, 318), tegmina (td. 129), lana (id. 311), cf. tenuis (68, 49). 
Magnum modifies aequor (394): mare (Lucr. 2, 553). We 
find puellam . . . teneram (485), and with parts of the body 
(43; 162; 169; 403: Cat. 68, 10 ef al.). Tenui ... crocota 
(252) is akin to tenui . . . textura (Lucr. 3, 209). It is 
possible that the position of the adjective in infidosque inter 
. . . pisces (485) may have as its basis infidi maris (Lucr. 2, 
558). 

The pronominal adjective alternis (851; 535) is a favorite 
of Lucretius, and passed on to the Hclogues and Georgics. 
Alia ex aliis (864) is a development of the common Lucretian 
expression alid ex alio; compare nos alia ex aliis in fata vocamur 
(Aen. 8, 494). 

A few adjectives derived from proper names are borrowed: 
Assyrius (440: Cat. 68, 144); Dietaeus (300: Lucr. 2, 634); 
Gnosius, Parthus (299: Cat. 64,172; 11, 6); Gortynius (114: 
Cat. 64, 75). Some of the proper names algo are appropriated 
from Cafullus or Lucretius: Amathusia (242: Cat. 68, 51); 
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Amphitrite (73; 486: Cat. 64, 11); and Dauliades (200): 
Daulias (Cat. 65, 14). Oceanus and 'Te£hys are associated 
(392) as in Cat. 66, 68-70. However, the dos noticeable of all 
passages is 229 £.: 

Nam qua te causa nec dulcis pocula Bacchi 

Nee gravidos Cereris dicam contingere fetus? 


for it is an application of the words of Lucretius in 2, 652: 


Hie siquis mare Neptunum Cereremque voeare 
Constituit fruges et Bacchi nomine abuti 

Mavolt quam laticis proprium proferre vocamen, 
Concedamus. 

A few noun combinations are taken over intact, or are devel- 
oped into something slightly different. Belli certamina (358: 
Lucr. 2, 5) and divum formidine (363: Luer. 5, 1217) retain 
the form, as also flamina venti (404: Lucr. 1, 290), but in the 
last the cases are different. The action of the “faithless fish ” 
in 453: 

Verbere caudarum atque oris minantur hiatu, 
is lionlike, combining caede terga cauda (Cat. 63, 81) and 
hiatus leonis (Lucr. 5, 25). 

Considerable freedom is shown in the use of verbs. Praeceps 
impellitur (184) takes the place of praeceps agitur (Cat. 65, 
23); pedem rettulit (256), of pedem reflexit (Cat. 64, 112), 
and the act iniecta veste (251) is the opposite of reiecta veste 
(Cat. 66, 81). Luctum portavit (289) may be compared with 
letum . . . attulit (Cat. 68, 91) and with luctus ademit (id. 
91). Sperare salutem (322) may be due to sepelire salutem 
(Lucr. 2, 570), and contendere nostrum (329) to contendere 
monstrum (Cat. 64,101). Certainly multis optata (496) came 
out of multi . . . optavere (Cat. 62, 42); cf. multis diluta 
labella (id. 99, 8). The collocation tota perducere vita (Cat. 
109, 5) accounts for diem producere vitae (296), as genitor con- 
cessit amores (Cat. 64, 27) for the first part of si concessus 
amor macerat (244), although the verb is from Lucretius (3, 
75); compare Horace Sat. 1, 4, 113 concessa uti venere. Two 
statements Extremum hoec munus morientis habeto (267) and 
donavit honore (269) seem to have been derived from ono lino of 
Catullus, 101, 3: 


Ut te poatrcmo donarem munero mortis. 
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There is a change of adjective in extrema . . . adloquor hora 
(406) from postrema comprecer hora (Cat. 64,191). The line 
of Lucretius 5, ss], 


Id licet hinc quamvis hebeti cognoscere corde, 


is the basis of the statement of Carme, non est . . . tam rudis 
ut nullo possim cognoscere signo (243). Exigit aevum (518: 
Luer. 4, 1231) and nil proficere (406: Cat. 42, 21) remain 
unchanged, while flecto (334), tribuo (270) and violo (73) 
have like associations. Necdum . .. gustaverat ignis honores 
(146) is an adaptation of numquam . . . vitae gustavit amorem 
(Luer. 5, 180), just as cupidis Minos inhiasset oculis (132) is 
of Lucr. 1, 87: 


Pascit amore avidos inhians in te, dea, visus. 


Compare also sudabant tempora myrrha (488) with sudabant 
etiam fauces . . . sanguine (Lucr. 6, 1146). The suggestion 
for the verb in caeruleas praevertite in aethera nubes (203) is 
in Catullus (64, 341), and it is used also in Vergil and in 
Statius, but there are no parallels in Ovid. This is also true 
of depromo: the one occurrence in Ovid depromit gramina locu- 
lis (Fasti 6, 749), in meaning at least, in no way resembles 
depromens tela pharetra (160), as in the Aeneid 5, 501 and in 
Statius S4lvae 2, 8, 27. 

The Ciris has dempsissem crinem and peperissem letum 
(281 £.), and the occurrences of the verbs (75: 3) and (54: 11) 
seem to be greatly in favor of Ovid. However, Lucretius uses 
both, and the Ciris merely brings over his phraseology slightly 
changed; see demit honorem (6, 420) and 1, 88: 


Religio peperit scelerosa atque impia facta. 


Scelerata instead of scelerosa occurs in 421. Livescunt bracchia 
(450) is an adaptation of digitos livescere (Lucr. 3, 527), but 
the verb is not used elsewhere by Vergil or by Ovid. The same 
is true of notesco (90). Tabesco (249), and perhaps (450) 
instead of liveseunt, occurs seven times in Lucretius, but is not 
elsewhere in Vergil, and in Ovid only in Met. 14, 482; and 
Tristia 5, 1, 7%. These words illustrate the fact that all words 
gleaned for: the Ciris from Lucretius did not persist in the 
vocabulary of the borrower, or if used do not appear with the 
same relative frequency. 
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Thirty color terms are given by Professor 'Thomason,? 16 of 
which are in the Ciris, and 21 in Lucretius.: The latter number 
includes all that are in the Corts with thefexception of niveus. 
This the Ciris has with artus (399: cf. Cat. 64, 303), and also 
with collo (170). Catullus has it with other parts of the body: 
pede (61, 9) and manibus (63, 8). Here also may be placed 
marmoreus, also drawn from Lucretius, with personal applica- 
tion: corpus (503), pedem (256), bracchia (450). It is used 
in the same way by Ovid in a few passages, as also by Vergil 
in Georg. 4, 523 marmorea caput a cervice. As the entire ex- 
pression of color in the Ciris was taken from Catullus and Lu- 
cretius, this element is merely another indication of the close- 
ness with which the writer had studied their works. 

Servius in his commentary on Vergil Hcl. 8, 4: 


Et mutata suos requierunt flumina cursus, 


quotes a line from Calvus: 


Sol quoque perpetuos meminit requiescere cursus. 


This was taken over in the Cirts 233: 


Quo rapidos etiam requiescunt flumina cursus. 


All these lines aggee in having the verb transitive, but in Vergil 
the action is constrained by the power of song, but in the two 
others it is a free action, and the sol quoque perpetuos of 
Calvus becomes the quo rapidos etiam of the Chris. 

One of the author's most interesting statements is in 533 ff.: 


Namque ut in aetherio sighorum munere praestans, 
Unum quem duplici stellarum sidere vidi, 
Seorpios alternis clarum fugat Oriona. 


There is a similar description in Cicero Aratea (686 £.) : 


Quare, cum magnis sese Nepa lucibus effert, 
Orion fugiens commendat corpora terris, 


the contrast between lucibus and terris, and the action in fugiens 
being cxpressed in the Ciris by aethera and ad auras, and fugat. 
This adaptation in ihe Cris will have moro weight in the dis- 
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lines (387, 183 ff.°) are the basis of a similar description in 
Georg. 1, 360 f., the fulix, the cornix, and the cattle being 
mentioned in both, ba some of the actions are similar: 
Demersit caput, et fluctum cervice recepit: 
Nune eaput obiectare fretis, nune currere in undas; 


Naribus umiferum duxere ex aere sucum: 
Suspiciens patulis eaptavit naribus auras. 


Other similarities are vestivit lumine (368, 294; 381, 726); 
convestivit (377, 578): lumine vestit (Aen. 6, 640) ; caligine 
caeca (381, 731), caeca caligine (377, 591; 385, 133) : (Aen. 
3, 203); ardentia lumina (381, 732: Aen. 2, 402); genuere 
parentes (402, 15: Aen. 10, 597) ; Neptunia prata (871, 373): 
arva .. . Neptunia (Aen. 8, 695). 

In T'usc. Disp. 4, 34, 73 a quotation from Turpilius ends 
with the words Vosque adeo Venti! which are used also in 
the C?ris 407: 


Vos ego, vos adeo, venti, testabor, et aurae. 


METRICAL FEATURES. 


The metrical schemata are an interesting feature. The eight 
which come first in the Curis come first in Lucretius, and in the 
same order, so that in this respect the later peem is as if it had 
been written by Lucretius. Catullus emphasizes DSSS more 
than does the Curis, and the reverse form DDDS, ninth in Catui- 
lus, is fifth in the Ciris, while SSDS, seventh in Catullus is 
ninth in the Ciris. Apart from these variations, the first eight 
schemata are the same for both, but most are in different order, 
although the percentages are practically the same. 

Here also may be given some other metrical features. The 
conclusions of Kent in his investigation of the phases of elision * 
point to Vergilian authorship. The figures presented by him 
show that 


“The Ciris is, in amount of elision, slightly above the Aetna, 
and stands midway between the Eclogues on the one hand and the 


? References are to the page and line in Vol. X, C. F. W. Müller's 
edition. 

‘Likes and dislikes in Blision, and the Vergilion Appendim. T. A, 
P. A. LIV (1923), p. 95. 
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Georgics and Aeneid on the other. In kinds/of elision, it agrees 
very closely with the average for the Eclogdes as a whole.” 

He further states: “The Cris has far to much elision for 
Ovid, and falls outside the Ovidian range in T, M, and L.” 
Among his conclusions are 3. “ That with elision as criterion, 
the C?ris may be by Vergil, but may not be by Ovid”; and 4. 
“ That with the number of dactyls in the first four feet of the 
hexameter as criterion, all of these poems might be by Vergil, 
and none might be by Ovid." 


Similar to this is the conclusion of Sturtevant:? “It is 
therefore possible that the Curis was written by Vergil at an 
early age when temporarily under the influence of Catullus." 
Continuing he states: 


“ The Ciris is equally unlikely to have been written by any except 
Vergil of the poets studied, unless possibly by Ovid. It approaches 
Vergil's usage more closely than Ovid's in respect to the propor- 
tion of harmony in the first four feet, in the frequency of the 
sequence ccc, and in the relative frequency of the disfavored 
sequences. In only one respect is it nearer to Ovid than to 
Vergil, namely, in the frequency of the sequence cch, and in this 
the Ciris exceeds both poets, undoubtedly under the influence of 
Catullus. . . . It is, on the whole, unlikely that Ovid wrote the 
Cris." : 

A few points bearing on the dactylization of the fourth and 
fifth feet are worthy of notice. In these there are four elements 
forming an appreciable percentage in all the lines. These are 
the feminine nominative of nouns and adjectives of the first 
declension in -ea, -ta and -ua; neuters with the same endings; 
the genitive and ablative singular, and accusative plural of 
neuter nouns increasing with a short vowel in the genitive; and 
plural forms in -ibus. The third class has the most examples, 
the genitive being followed by a dissyllable beginning with a 
vowel; a dissyllabic ablative or accusative, as wre, by a trisyl- 
lable beginning with a consonant. In Catullus 64 these are 
rarely used excepting in the fifth foot. The Curis, as also the 
Culex, has a much larger percentage of occurrences in the 
"ru Ves e The cimao oq in the Acreid. At some points 
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as the following Wustrations will show, the reference to the 
Ovris first: Quid eiim imprudentia prodest? (190) tibi nulla 
fuit clementia praebto (137); levans digitis vestigia primis 
(212); regens tenui vestigia filo (113); quid enim cum sedi- 
bus illi (513); flexerunt sedibus artus (304). Some of the 
neuter forms, especially of participles in the fourth foot in the 
Ciris were modelled after the fashion of Catullus: Nutantia 
sidera mundi (218); micantia sidera mundus (206); see also 
Lucr. 1, 73; ardentia lumina tendens (402: Aen. 2, 405); 
flagrantia declinavit lumina (91). Compare also florentia 
regna Corinthi (464) with flaventia demetit arva (354); and 
latrantibus unguina monstris (59) with spumantibus expuit 
undis (155). 

In the Culex there are a dozen occurrences of participles in 
-ntia equally divided between the fourth and fifth feet. There 
are but few examples in either foot in the Helogues (5, 67; 7, 
52; 3, 92), but in the Georgics the ratio of occurrences for the 
two feet is 16: 20. In the Aeneid and the Metamorphoses about 
one-third of the examples are in the fourth foot. In the Cris 
there are but few instances of the ablative singular of the parti- 
ciple, as monstro .. . infestante . . . vocari (57). In the 
Culex the usage is much more noticeable, tht ablatives for the 
most part in the absolute construction, as calamo laetum 
recanente (72), although a number are in logical relations, as 
luco residere virenti (109) and spoliis fulgentibus ornet (83). 
All the works of Vergil show a similar usage, and in the Aeneid 
by far the larger part are not absolute, praestanti being the 
most noticeable. In the earlier works of Ovid such occurrences 
are sporadic, although there is an occasional example with the 
accusative, as in Amores 1, 1, 12: 


Instruat, Aoniam Marte movente lyram. 


The usage increases in the Metamorphoses, but the ablatives 
absolute are relatively more frequent than in the Aeneid. 

The material so far presented shows that the author of the 
Ciris was steeped in the phraseology of Catullus and Lucretius, 
and drew also from some other writers; and that he fashioned it 
after the metrical schemata of Lucretius with little variation 
from Catullus. Our conclusion can be concisely summarized 
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in the words of Hardie: “The Ciris is fssociated with the 
poetry of the Ciceronian Age.” ® 


DATE oF COMPOSITION. 


The composition of the fourth book of Propertius is the 
terminus ad quem for the publication of the Ciris. This has in 
18, 21 f.: 


Tuque, O Minoa venundata Seylla figura, 
Tondes purpurea regna paterna coma 
Hane igitur dotem virgo desponderat hosti; 
Nise, tuas portas fraude reclusit Amor. 
At vos, innuptae felicius urite taedas: 
Pendet Cretaea tracta puella rate. 


The words dotem . . . desponderat indicate a formal agreement, 
just as in the Ciris sacrato foedere coniunx | Dieta tibi (414 £.), 
and the situation given in pendet . . . tracta is the same as that 
in suspensa .. . trahitur (389).  Cretaea (115) and coma 
(387) are the same in both. As the fourth book appeared 
about the latter part of 23 B. C., the C?ris was published before 
that time, possibly before the publication of the first book of 
Tibullus in 27 B. C. This at least is a permissible conclusion 
from 1, 4, 63: cgrmine purpureast Nisi coma. 

The fable concerning Tarpeia as told later by Propertius in 
5, 4 is based on the account of Scylla as given in the Cris. 
Reference is made to the other Scylla (id. 39 f.) : 


Quid mirum in patrios Scyllam saevisse capillos 
Candidaque in saevos inguina versa canes, 


as in Vergil (Ecl. 6, 74) : 


. aut Seyllam Nisi quam fama secuta est 
Candida suceinetam latrantibus inguina monstris, 


the same tradition as is recorded in the C«ris (56 ff.). This is 
in accordance with the fitness of things that the Roman maid 
should know only of the Scylla which had been connected with 
the wanderings of Aeneas. Livy gives the current form of the 
story about Tarpeia (1, 11, 6): Huius filiam virginem auro 
corre mif Tatius, vi armatos in arvem accipiat; aquem Torte 
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armis necavere. Xropertius introduces the love motive, and 
develops the story Along the same lines as is done in the Ciris. 
In doing this he intrpduces the simile, zd. 70: 

Culpam alit, et plures condit in ossa faces. 


Illa ruit, qualis celerem prope Thermodonta 
Strymonis abscisso fertur aperta sinu. 


substituting Strymonis for Bistonis, but in other respects follow- 
ing the first part of the Ciris, 163 fŒ.: 
Quae simul ac venis hausit sitientibus ignem 


Et validum penitus concepit in ossa furorem, 
Saeva, velut gelidis Edonum Bistonis oris 


Infelix virgo tota bacchatur in urbe. 


The last line is Vergilian (Aen. 4, 300 ff.). Compare with the 
first lines Propertius 1, 3, 5 £.: 

Nee minus assiduis Edonis fessa choreis 

Qualis in herboso concidit Apidano. 
Considering the high honor in which Vergil was held by Pro- 
pertius (see 3, 34, 61 ff.) it is a fair inference that the presenta- 
iion of Tarpeia after the fashion of Scylla was due to his knowl- 
edge that the Cris was the work of the youthful Vergil. 
It is a noticeable fact that the alternate lines in the Chris 

(172-174) : 

Saepe redit patrios ascendere perdita muros 

Aeriasque facit causam se visere turris; 

Saepe etiam tristis volvens in nocte querelas, 
begin with saepe . . . saepe, just as the two hexameters in Pro- 
pertius (5, 4, 23, 25): 

Saepe illa inmeritae causatast omina lunae, 

Saepe tulit blandis argentea lilia Nymphis. 


This poet also has another touch (4, 21, 25 ff.) : 


Illic aut stadiis animum emendare Platonis 
Incipiam aut hortis, docte Epicure, tuis 

Persequar aut studium linguae, Demosthenis arma, 
Libaboque tuos, seite Menandre, sales, 


which looks like a comment on the words of the Ciris (15): 


Quattuor antiquis heredibus edita consors. 


As this line is in a passage based on the words of Lucretius, the 
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indefinite statement may have seemed to a lafer writer in need of 
elucidation. 

In form and in substance the Cris is based on Catullus and 
Lucretius, and the works of Vergil were also influenced by the 
same writers. It has 56.5 per cent of spondees so that its place 
is in the current of works with the slow and stately spondees 
of Latin. It is as fair to claim for Vergil, as for Ovid, a 
necessary period of preparation. It would be passing strange if, 
without an apprenticeship to the Muses, Vergil at the age of 
29 struck off the line 


Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi. 


But apart from considerations such as these, views in regard to 
the writing of the Cris by Vergil will hinge on the interpre- 
tation of the material common to it and other writers. Is it 
Vergil who shows signs of poetie progress, or an imitator who 
shows signs of retrogression? Was the Cris written by Ovid? 

1f the interpretation of the data already given is correct, it 
places the data of authorship when, of known authors, only the 
very youthful Ovid and Vergil need be considered. However, 
the conclusion of Professor Radford” is altogether at variance 
with this interpretation: “It was composed after the publica- 
tion of the complete Aeneid (19 B. C.) the whole of which it 
imitates." 

OVID as AUTHOR OF THE CIRIS, 


Although Ovid writes freely concerning his own works, he 
does not have any statement indicating his connection with the 
Ciris. There may possibly be a reference to the Scylla of the 
poem in Rem. 67 f.: 


Inpia si nostros legisset Scylla libellos 
Haesisset capiti purpura, Nise, tuo, 
as also in Ars Amatoria 1, 331 ff.: 
Filia purpureos Niso furata capillos 
[Hune hostem patitur eum reliquis avibus 
Altera Scylla novum Circes medicamine monstrum] 
Pubs premit rapidos inguiniousque canes. 
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Carmina cunAprimum populo iuvenalia legi, 
Barba resectafmihi bisve semelve fuit. 
Moverat ingenium totam cantata per urbem 
Nomine non véro dieta Corinna mihi. 


This definitely states that Corinna (Amores) attracted the atten- 
tion of men, and is the equivalent of saying that they were 
his first work. His statement (id. 2, 393 £.) : 
Impia nee tragicos tetigisset Scylla cothurnos, 
Ni patrium erinem desecuisset amor, 
indicates that the story was a subject of tragedy. Compare 
with this id. 2, 553 £.: 
Et dedimus tragicis scriptum regale cothurnis, 
Quaeque gravis debet verba cothurnus habet. 
Both of these passages may refer to & tragedy by Ovid, but 
certainly not to the Cirts. We assume that the story in Met. 
8, 6-151 was one adaptation of the story, and that the Ciris was 
another, although neither has any trace of its origin. 

Professor Thomason in his careful discussion of the subject® 
gives a list of 136 words common to the Ciris and Ovid. Of 
these 87 do not occur in Vergil and the remainder but rarely. 
There are also 50 words not in the accepted corpus of Ovid. 
We are invited to an examination of the sphete in which some 
of the words occur by the following statement (p. 344 N. 4): 


* All the works of Verg., in respect to their subject matter, are 
well suited for color-terms, while the epistles of the exile (Trist. 
and Pont.) and even the Amores scarcely admit their free use.” 
Some of the words presented in the argument are apparently of 
great weight, but this can be definitely determined only by a 
careful testing of their sphere. The poet who wrote “ varium 
et semper mutabile femina” did not emphasize the feminine 
element in his poetry as did Ovid in his amatory works. This 
must be borne in mind when comparisons are made of the Ciris- 
vocabulary with the vocabulary of Vergil and of Ovid. The 
Cris has denubo (330: Ovid Met. 12, 196) ; Vergil has neither 
this nor nubo (353), Ovid 76 times. But whom did Vergil 
have to wed? He has in Georg. 1, 390 carpentes pensa puellae, 


3 The ** Ciris? and Ovid. Classical Philology, xviii, 256 ff.; 340 ff.; 
xix, 147 ff. See also The Poems of the Appendiw Vergiliana. By H. ' 
Rushton Fairclough. T. A. P. A. LIII, 5 ff. 
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the last word in tho sense of ancillae whichjOvid has 18 times, 
ancillula once (Rem. 639). Where else in Vergil was there 
need for this type of maid servant? Hesuses lasciva capella 
(Ecl. 2, 64), and lasciva puella (id. 3, 64), and these are the 
only occurrences of the adjective in his works. Capella is used 
but twice outside of the Eclogues, and that in the Georgics. 
The difference between the works of Vergil and of Ovid is well 
shown in the ratio of puella, 10: 230. Yet Ovid has but 12 
examples in the Metamorphoses, 19% being massed in his erotic 
poetry. Of the terms for maiden, the one instance of virago 
(Aen. 12, 468) balances the one in Ovid (Met. 6, 130). Virgo 
(53: 91) is, relative to length, more freely used by Vergil, but 
it is unequally distributed in his three works, 3-3-47. Vergil 
does not use marita, the nine instances of which in Ovid are 
early, excepting Met. 12, 609: 


Vinceris a timido Graiae raptore maritae. 


Mulier, used four times by Ovid, (Art. 3, Am. 1), in Vergil 
is limited to mulier mixta deo (Aen. 7, 661). Femina, not in 
the Eclogues and but once in the Georgics, occurs nine times 
in the Aeneid to 48 in Ovid, who has uwor 36 times, Vergil 
only in Hel. 8, 29 tibi ducitur uxor. Comuns is the more com- 
mon term for wife (48: 113), but in the Amores it is found 
only in 3, 4, 37 adultera coniunx; and in its transferred appli- 
cation 2, 12, 25 pro nivea pugnantes coniuge. Matrona is ex- 
cluded from the Amores and the Ars, but occurs 16 times in 
Ovid to once in Vergil, Aen. 11, 476 matronae cinxere muros. 
Nutrio (4:22) and nutris (5:30) also indicate what was 
adaptable in Ovid’s sphere, but not in Vergil’s. 

Another fine illustration of the adaptation of vocabulary to 
sphere is meretrix, Vergil 0, Ciris 1, Ovid 7. 

Some other terms with personal connotation show equally 
striking and unimportant differences. Ocellus is limited to 
Ovid's love poetry, 19 times. Oculus is distributed fairly evenly 
through his works, 231 times, with about the same relative 
frequency as in Vorgil, 98 times, but only twice in the Eclogues, 
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Et pro Pu poenas dat Scylla capillo, 
and in Aen. 10, 832: 
* 


Sanguine turpantem comptos de more capillos. 


This is varied in id. 12, 611 canitiem . . . pulvere turpans, 
obviously better than the Ciris 284, already quoted. Vergil uses 
coma more freely, 27 times, but not in the Eclogues, and in 
the Georgics (2, 868; 4, 187) only to express foliage. Ovid 
has the word 157 times, one-half in his love poetry. "There is 
no difference shown in the use of crimis (31: 62), but Ovid 
rather stresses the use of it in the Metamorphoses, 35 times, 
four times in the story of Scylla (8, 6 f.) to capillus twice. 
Caesaries is a lofty term, and not freely used, 5: 7, the latter 
all in the Metamorphoses, excepting Am. 8, 1, 32 which is as 
elevated as the rest. In similar spheres the two writers are not 
widely apart in the use of these words, and apparently wide 
differences merely indicate the exercise of judgment suited to 
sphere. Of the same import are some others of a kindred 
nature that deserve & passing notice. Labellum (496) is used 
seven times by Ovid in his erotic poetry, by Vergil only in Ecl. 
2, 94. Ovid also emphasizes lacrima (202: 46), and more 
noticeably osculum (119: 5) which occurs ‘also in the Cris 
(253), and in the Culex (293). 

In another sphere the Ciris has poeta (54) as has Ovid (32 
times), but not in the Metamorphoses. Vergil uses it only in 
the Eclogues. Compare also tudes and vudicium each 41 times 
in Ovid. The latter is in the Céris (531), Eclogues (5,18) and 
the Aeneid (1, 2%); the former occurs three times each in the 
Culex and Eclogues and in the Aeneid (6, 431). In the per- 
sonal intellectual sphere, gratia (58: 6) and invidia (24: 7) 
are much more in evidence in Ovid than in Vergil, although 
the former does not have some rarely used by Vergil, as incle- 
mentia (2), ignavia, ignominia, industria, and vigilantia, once 
each. Of other words in the Ciris which may be considered as 
without the sphere of Vergil may be given alumna, ancillaris, 
antistita, coccina, crobylus, coraliwm, crocota, nutricula, and in 
other spheres sapientia, sophia, charta, chorda, lascivio and 
libido. 

If the free use of a term occurring in the Ciris favors Ovid 
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as the author, the free use of a term not in,the Ciris is against 
him, and the more so if it is not freely used by Vergil. Ovid 
in comparison with Vergil makes a free nse of crimen (188: 
15), abeo (109: 23), and absum (116: 27). The difference 
is less marked with decet (48: 7), paenitet (25: 4) and pudet 
(61: 6). On the basis of the few occurrences we can more 
easily account for Vergil’s omission of them from the Ciris, than 
we can for Ovid’s. However, as Vergil uses other terms not in 
the Ciris more freely than does Ovid, as acer (59: 39), cunctus 
(49: 34), deligo (15: 3), densus (59: 46), the usage in the 
case of these would be against Vergil as author. One set bal- 
ances the other, and our conclusion is that such data are not 
valid as a criterion of authorship. 

“ There as 50 words in the Ciris which do not occur in the 
received corpus of Ovid” (Thomason p. 342). The relative 
length of the two masses of poetry is approximately Ovid : Ver- 
gil :: 215 : 1. If these were masses of material with similar 
substance, we should expect the non-recurring elements to be 
inversely proportional to mass. Applying this to the non-recur- 
rent element in Vergil it would be reduced from 87 to 35, 
and the ratios would be Ovid in length : Vergil :: 21% : 1, in 
words 50 : 35. "This shows that on this basis Vergil stands 
nearer to the Ciris than does Ovid. But the poems are intellec- 
tual products and not material masses, and ratios for individual 
words do not apply. If relative length were our constant mul- 
tiplier or divisor there would be no need of the laborious search- 
ing of both authors to determine the vocabulary for each. The 
problem could be solved by counting in one, and then multi- 
plying or dividing as the case might be. This inapplicability 
of ratios needs but few illustrations. Candidus (Cris 6, Vergil 
18, Ovid 84) is noticeable from the fact that Vergil has 11 out 
of 18 occurrences in the Eclogues and Georgics. This is a 
greater relative frequency than in the works of Ovid, and in 
this respect the works of the early Vergil stand nearer to the 
Ciris than docs Ovid. Caeruleus (caerulus) also occurs 6 times 
in the Cris. but in Vergil 23 and in Ovid 56 times. Given 
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NON-RECURRENCE OF VOCABULARY, 


The test of non-recurrence of vocabulary is of easy applica- 
tion, and some results obtained are not without interest. Of 100 
words, excluding names of flowers, in the Eclogues of Vergil not © 
found in his later works, 66 are used by Ovid, so that on this 
basis a more plausible argument can be made out for Ovid than 
for Vergil as author of these poems. 

Cicero in his philosophical and rhetorical works has 43 of the 
non-Vergilian words of the Ciris with 1,574 occurrences. There 
are 264 occurrences of the 39 of these words which, according to 
Fairclough (p. 25), are used by Ovid. Of those which occur 
more than five times Ovid uses charta, chorda, ocellus, relevo, 
remoror, sedulus, supprimo, and tumulo more freely than does 
Cicero. But the latter uses 25 more freely than does Ovid, the 
most noticeable being libido, pertimesco, quaestus, sapientia and 
tribuo. There are in the Germania 112 words not used elsewhere 
by Tacitus, and 75 of them are found in Cicero, indicating, on 
the non-recurring basis, that the latter is more likely the writer 
than Tacitus himself. These are illustrations of a wide vocabu- 
lary incidentally overlapping vocabularies in another sphere. 
There are also instances of overlapping in the same sphere. There 
are in the Moretum 67 non-Vergilian words (Fairclough, p. 24) 
81 of which are found in Ovid, while there are at least 49 of 
them in Columella. Of the same import is the fact that he also 
uses all of the 30 color terms given by Thomason (p. 340) with 
the exception of fulvus and rubens, the former not in the Ciris. 

In the story of Scylla told by Ovid, Met. 8, 6-151, 48% of the 
nouns, verbs, adjectives and adverbs are not used in the Curis, 
but this fact does not have any weight in determining the author- 
ship of the latter. There were changes in the expressional form of 
Vergil, as in that of Ovid, and death-in-life was as characteristic 
of the one as of the other. We have the Vergil of the Eclogues, 
of the Georgics, and of the Aeneid, and into each he admitted 
some elements not found in the others, and some he excluded 
from all. However in considering the relation of the Cris to the 
story told by Ovid it must be admitted that Ovid tells some 


° See F. W. Shipley, Ovidian Vocabulary and the Oule» Question. 
T. A. P. A. LVI, p. 261 ff. 
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stories twice with varying degree of difference in phraseology. 
The form of the story of Daedalus (A. A. 2, 33-96) is changed 
from elegy to hexameter (Met. 8, 183-235), and about 40 per 
cent of the words are used a second time. There is the same 
metrical change in the story about Procris (A. A. 3, 686-746: 
Met. 7, 796-862). There is a reverse metrical change in the 
account of the Search of Ceres (Met. 5, 385 ff.: Fasti, 4, 419 ff.). 
These differ somewhat in details, and each incorporates some 
incidental features. In one the Sun reveals the fate of Perse- 
phone; in the other it is the fountain Cyane. Scattered through 
the two are the same or similar pieces of wording, the Met. set- 
ting being given first, praedone marito (591: 521), pinus suc- 
cendit (442): accendit .. . pinus (493), dicere longa mora 
est (463): immensum est... dicere (573), non hoc iniuria 
factum, | Verum amor est (527): factum excusat amore (597), 
and in entire lines (568: 615): 
Vertitur extemplo facies et mentis et oris: 
.. Tum demum voltumque Ceres animumque recepit. 

The stories in each group are of the same general texture, 
but a little differently colored verbally. In contrast with these 
are other references and stories which Ovid drew from Vergil. 
Venulus reappears (Met. 14, 512: Aen. 8, 9; 11, 243 ff.), as 
also Nisus and Euryalus (Ibis 632) and Achaemenides (id. 
415). The story of the latter (Aen. 8, 613-654) is adapted by 
Ovid (Met. 14, 167-222), but we see a regarbed Achaemenides, 
for he is introduced (v. 165 f.) : 

Iam non hirsutus amictu, 

Iam suus, et spinis conserto tegmine nullis, 
an adaptation of the words of Vergil consertum tegumen spinis 
(Aen. 3, 594). Ovid also re-presents Aeneas (Met. 13, 625 ff.) 
in an account thickset with Vergilian expressions. In describing 
Orpheus (Met. 10, 18; 11, 11f.) he draws freely on the Georgics 
(4, 454 fi.), and the description of the wiles of Proteus in the 
latter (v. 440 ff.) is the basis for the portrayal of Thetis (Met. 
11, 229 if. ds As an indication of method it may be mentioned 
den. cig loce E af trees given by Ovid (Met. 10, 90 ff.) is an 
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Ovid in the last period of his activity is in the Tristia (2, 447), 
a passage too long for quotation, in which he adapts and rear- 
ranges the words of J'ibullus (1, 6, 7 ff.). .A few examples will 
show that this was his method from the beginning. He begins 
the Amores with arma just as Vergil begins the Aeneid, and the 
first words of Am. 2, 5, 7 Felix qui are the first of Georg. 2, 490. 
The words oculos . . . deiecta modestos (Am. 2, 4, 11; 3, 6, 67) 
are Vergil’s slightly changed oculos deiecta decoros (Aen. 11, 
480). When he wrote the line (Am. 2, 8, 20) : 


Carpathium tepidos per mare ferre Notos, 


he had in mind the words of Horace (Odes, 1, 26, 2 f.) : 


Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 
Portare ventis. 


Ovid develops the story about Anna (Fasti, 3, 543-654) men- 
tioning, besides Anna, Dido, Lavinia, Achates, Aeneas, Iarbas 
and Pygmalion. He introduces Achates solo comitatus Achate 
(v. 603) as does Vergil uno . . . comitatus Achate (Aen. 1, 
312), and elsewhere clearly indicates his indebtedness to Vergil: 
Illue eursus erat (v. 583), seu ratio te nostris appulit oris (v. 
621), and adapting an entire line (v. 556: Georg. 4, 218): 


Amisso dubiae rege vagantur apes. 2 


He refers to Tarpeia, and this makes sure that the verse (Am. 
1, 10, 6) 


Cum premeret summi verticis urna comas, 


is an adaptation of the words of Propertius (5, 4, 16) : 


Urgebat medium fictilis urna eaput. 


Ovid declares (Am. 1, 15, 23 £.) : 


Carmina sublimis tune sunt peritura Lucreti 
Exitio terras eum dabit una dies. 


The second line is taken from Lucretius (5, 95) una dies dabit 
exilio, and it is fitting that the end of Lucretius should be pre- 
dicted in his own words. However, Livy (1, 29, 6), unaque hora 
. .. excidio dedit, adapted the words before they were used by 
Ovid. 

'The Scylla episode, as told by Ovid, has a brief introduction 
followed by 2 section setting forth the emotions of the maiden 
when she first saw Minos. The first part (23-42) is objective, 
the remainder (42-80) gives her views. The next section (90- 
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142), with the exception of a few lines, has the presentation 
speech, and at much greater length her imprecation of Minos. 
Ten lines are given to the final scene. Thg larger part of the 
story sets forth the emotions of Scylla, and there are in it, exclu- 
sive of the imprecation, nearly two score pieces of phraseology 
from Vergil. These are either taken over entire, as ante exspecta- 
tum (Georg. 3, 348), or with some change, as in one word rostro 
. .. adunco (v. 147): rostro . . . obunco (Aen. 6, 597; 11, 
755). There are some longer pieces, as (v. 11): 


Sexta resurgebant orientis cornua lunae, 


which is evidently based on the words of Achaemenides (Aen. 
3, 645) : 

Tertia iam lunae se cornua lumine complent, 
The logie of Scylla (v. 60 ff.) is the same as that of Latinus 
(Aen. 12, 38 f.). 

The impreeation is far more noticeable because of the use of 
material applied elsewhere to other characters. Scylla herself 
(v. 107) is another Procris, passis furibunda capillis (A. A. 3, 
709), and meditates on her situation (v. 113) as does Ariadna 
on hers (Catullus, 64, 177). She asks (v. 134 f.), An inania 
venti Verba ferunt ?, with an eye to Catullus 64, 142: 


Quae cuneta aerii discerpunt irrita venti. 


Her words describing Minos (v. 120 f.) : 


Non genitrix Europa tibi est, sed inhospita Syrtis 
Armeniae tigres austroque agitata Charybdis, 


is Ovid's adaptation of Vergil’s adaptation of Catullus 64, 156: 
Quae Syrtis, quae Scylla rapax, quae vaste Charybdis? 


Vergil has Nec tibi... Hyreanaeque .. . tigres (Aen. 4, 
965), inhospita Syrtis (id. 4, 41), and implaeata Charybdis (id. 
3, 420). Some individual words are taken from the Aeneid 
where they are applied to Dido: desería (v. 113: 4, 180), inse- 
quar (v. 141) for sequar (4, 384), finge manere (v. 114) for fac 
velle (4, 540), sec also «nfeliz (v. 155: 1, 731; 4, 450). Nec te 
Gaia reraera. nec te | Noster amor movit, nec (v. 1111.) is a 
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manus (v. 107) is that of Verginius, intentans manus (Livy 3, 
47, 6), and the verbs expressing the results of her act cives odere 
merentem | Finitimi exemplum metuunt (v. 116f.) are applied 
by Cicero to Catiline (In Cat. 1, 7, 17) te metuunt omnes cives 
... te patria . . . odit ac metuit. All these pieces illustrate 
adaptation, and do not account for authorship by Ovid of line 
398 in the Ciris:. 
Cara Iovis suboles, magnum Iovis incrementum, 


Its presence in Ecl. 4, 49 is in harmony with Vergil's method, 
not Ovid's, and can be considered as appropriately transferred 
from the Gemini, to the expected son of Octavianus, but after the 
misspent application in the Eclogues it would hardly be trans- 
ferred by any one to the heroes. 

The wording is sometimes the same as in the Ciris, as ascendere 
(v. 17: C. 172), exige poenas (v. 125: C. 74), virgo Niseia 
(v. 85: C. 390 reversed), magni fiducia regni (v. 10) : in parvo 
fiducia crine cavendi (C. 380). These per se might seem to 
favor Ovid, but should rather be considered as & part of the 
larger mass derived from Vergil. 

Over against the words may be set some points in the story in 
which Ovid is at variance with the Cris. The reason for the 
war given in the latter (115) was the recovefy of Polyidos who 
had once restored Glaucus the son of Minos to life. Ovid makes 
Scylla say (v. 58): 


Iusta gerit certe pro nato bella perempto, 


as if Polyidos had killed, instead of saved the son. The fate of 
Nisus is expressly stated in the Ciris pater extinctus (523). 
Ovid says (v. 101 f.) ut leges captis iustissimus auctor | Hosti- 
bus imposuit. A statement in harmony with Propertius (4, 18, 
26 f.) : 

Pendet Cretaea tracta puella rate. 


Non tamen immerito Minos sedet arbiter Orci: 
Vietor erat quamvis, aequus in hoste fuit. 


The question of Scylla patris ad ora? (v. 115) and her exclama- 
tion exige poenas | Nise pater (v. 125 f.) imply that he was 
alive. Her final act, haeret comes invidiosa carinae (v. 144) 
precedes seven lines showing no connection with the lines (389- 
541) devoted in the Ciris to the same period, the brief pluma 
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fuit (v. 150) being in sharp contrast with the elaborate change 
set forth in the Ciris (490-507). 


, 
UTILIZATION OF THE Üigis BY LATER WRITERS. 


The literary tradition preserved by Donatus and Servius places 
the Ciris among the works of Vergil. But more important than 
this evidence is that furnished by writers who were nearer to the 
time of Vergil. That Vergil was considered the author at the 
end of the first century A. D. is shown by what is drawn from 
the Cirts by Statius, whose utilization of material from Vergil is 
especially noticeable.*° 

It is a fair inference that he made use of the Ciris because he 
thought it was written by Vergil. The line in Silvae 3, 4, 84: 


Huic et purpurei cedat coma saucia Nisi, 


shows that he was acquainted with the Scylla of the Ciris, and 
other lines show that he had before him the Ciris as it has come 
down to us. In tracing the movements of the son of Oedipus 
(Theb. 1, 312 ff.) he adapts the words of Vergil in v. 319 pro 
luce pacisci (Aen. b, 230: 12, 49); 320 fugae dispendia (Aen, 
3, 453 morae . . . dispendia); 325 caligantes (Georg. 4, 468 
caligantem). After using deserit (829) he continues: 

Praeterit. Hine arte scopuloso in limite pendens 

Infames Seirone petras Scyllaeaque rura 


Purpureo regnata seni mitemque Corinthon 
Linquit et in mediis audit duo litora campis. 


This is an adaptation of the Ciris (463 ff.) : 


Deserit angustis inclusum faucibus Isthmon, 
Cypselidae magni florentis regna Corinthi; 
Praeterit abruptas Scironis protinus arces. 


Statius has inserted the reference to Nisus along with Scyllaea 
rura with which may be compared Scyllaeum saxum (Cris 57) 
and Vergil’s Scyllaeam rabiem (Aen. 1, 200). He evidently 
thought his account had a Vergilian tone throughout. 

A few of the similes, entirely extraneous elements in both 
works, indicate adaptation by Statius. The first is an unusual 
cauer: o SUraw 1 4.190: 
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. . . immensae veluti conexa carinae 
Cumba minor, cum saevit hiems, pro parte furentis 
Parva receptat aquas et eodem volvitur austro. 
4 


This was written with an eye to the Chris 478 ff.: 


Fertur et incertis iactatur ad omnia ventis, 
Cumba velut, magnas sequitur cum parvula classis, 
Afer et hiberno baechatur in aequore turbo, 


Statius reverses the order of parts in the second verse, summa- 
rizes the third verse with cum saevit hiems, and places last the 
equivalent of the first. "Vergil compares Dido with a single 
figure, Aen. 4, 300 ff. 

Saevit inops animi, totamque incensa per urbem 

Bacchatur; qualis eommotis excita sacris, 


Thyias, ubi audito stimulant trieterica Baccho 
Orgia, nocturnusque vocat clamore Cithaeron. 


The Ciris has a parallel, overdeveloped simile, 163 ff.: 


Quae simul ae venis hausit sitientibus ignem 
Et validum penitus concepit in ossa furorem, 
Saeva velut gelidis Edonum Bistonis oris 
Ictave barbarico Cybeles antistita buxo, 
Infelix virgo tota bacchatur in urbe, 

Non storace Idaeo fraglantis pieta capillos, 
Coceina non teneris pedibus Sicyonia serv&ns, 
Non niveo retinens bacata monilia collo. 


Vergil Aen. 9, 619 £., touches on the same theme: 


Tympana vos buxusque vocat Berecynthia matris 
Idaeae, 


as does Statius, Theb. 5, 92 ff. : 


. . . Insano veluti Theumesia Thyas 
Rapta deo, quum sacra vocant Idaeaque suadet 
Buxus et à summis auditus montibus Evan. 


This unites Idaea and buzus, separated in the Cris, and has 
Rapta deo for Icta . . . buxo. Vergil merely mentions the pep- 
lum, Aen. 1, 480, but in the Ciris the description of it and of its 
presentation is extended to fifteen lines. We may fairly hold 
that this extended passage was at least the suggestion for the 
long account of the Pelopeides presenting the peplum to Juno, 
Theb. 10, 49 ff., although the one point in common is the use of 
castae. 
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The thought in the Ciris 351: 


Quem pavidae alternis fugitant optantque puellae 

Hesperium vitant, optant ardescere Eoum, 
is varied in Theb. 7, 465, lucemque timent Iucemque precantur; 
and in Achil. 1, 819, lucemque cupit somnumque gravatur. Two 
other passages show a close resemblance. The first is in the 
Cris 44 f.: 

. in quibus aevi 
Prima rudimenta et iuvenes exegimus annos: 


Achil. 1, 477: 
. cuius adortus 

Cruda rudimenta et teneros formaverit annos. 
The other, already quoted, is based on Lucretius 2, 9, and begins 
iam summa . . . arce (14), the same as S4lgae 2, 2, 130: 

. celsa tu mentis ab arce 

Despieis errantes humanaque gaudia rides, 
the ending an adaptation of the words of the Cris, humilis . . . 
contemnere curas. Both authors have the unusual adjective 
Libys (440: Silvae 4, 2, 27), and sidere formae (432: Silvae 
3, 4, 26). 

The negative of nullus in ore rubor (C. 180) is in Valerius 
Flaccus (6, 674) extremus roseo pudor errat in ore, roseo ore 
from Vergil (Aen. 2, 593). The statement of Carme in the 
Ciris (286): 

O mihi nunc iterum crudelis reddite Minos, 


is evidently the basis of Val. Flac. (7, 217 f.) O tandem, vix 
tandem reddita Circe | Dura tuis. Sollicitos . . . relevaverat 
aestus (C. 340) is reversed (Val. Flac. 3, 572 f.) varios hine 
excitat aestus . . . amor. It is possible that neither the Culex 
nor the Ciris has haud, and this makes more noticeable the paral- 
lelism in the use of (C. 375): 


Sacra nec Idaeis anubus nec cognita Grais, 
and (Val. Flac. 5, 354) : 
Advenit haut armis, haut umquam cognita cultu. 


Book 10 of Columella’s De Re Rustica is professedly based on 
the works of Vergil (434). 


Giderci vc173 zcferens praecepta Maronis, 
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as is stated in the Praefatio also. As Columella was dealing with 
the subject matter of the Georgics, he could make but little use 
of the Aeneid, e. g. per amica silentia (222: Aen. 2, 255), or of 
the Eclogues. Perhaps Ecl. 4, 61: 


Matri longa decem tulerunt fastidia menses, 


is the basis of 


Tristia quae relevat longi fastidia morbi (Col. 180). 


The Eclogues have Pierides (five times), and Columella Pierides 
. . . Musae (40) akin to the Cris divae Pierides (94). Com- 
pare also the description of Spring in the Ciris (25) and Colu- 
mella (78). 

Cum levis alterno Zephyrus concrebuit Euro: 

Candidus aprica Zephyrus regelaverit aura. 

There is certain community of content in the Ciris and in the 
Phaedra of Seneca, Phaedra and her nurse having their literary 
prototypes in Scylla and her nurse. Furor drives both, and in 
the case of the former Palladis telae vacant; im the case of the 
other (C. 179): 


Non Libyco molles plauduntur pectine telae. 


It is said of Phaedra (881 ff.) : : 
Nulla iam Cereris subit 
Cura aut salutis. Vadit incerto pede 
Iam viribus defecta. 
Scylla (229 f.) disregards pocula Bacchi and Cereris... 
fetus, (171) incerto trepidant vestigia cursu, and (223) is fessam 
languore. Her adjuration (274): 


Perque tuum memori ductum mihi pectus alumnae, 


is transferred to the nurse (251f.) per... Fessumque curis 
peetus et rara ubera. She neglects her capillos, (168) 


Non niveo retinens baeata monilia collo. 


Seneca reverses the items and adapts to another meter (399: 
402) : 

Cervix monili vacua nec niveus.lapis: 

Sic temere iactae colla perfundant comae. 


‘ 


The items in the Ciris are preceded by a simile ending with a 
verse of Vergil’s Aeneid: 


Saeva velut gelidis Edonum Bistonis oris 
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Ictave barbarico Cybeles antistita buxo 
Infelix virgo tota bacchatur in urbe. 


The items in the Phaedra are followed by*a like simile, ending 
in the same way with an adaptation from Vergil (Aen. 7, 385) 
in silvas evolat: 

Qualis relictis frigidi ponti plagis, 
Tanaitis aut Maeotis et nodo comas 
Coegit emisitque lunata latus 
Protecta pelta: talis in silvas ferar. 


The last words follow an account of a like movement on the part 
of Amata, and may be taken as a touch indicating that Seneca 
takes the Ciris as a model. The latter has tale decus formae 
(481) like formae . . . sidere (C. 432), and Theseus asks about 
Hippolytus, Hocine est formae decus? (1119). 

Lucan mentions the Culez of Vergil, and Seneca vouches for 
the existence in his own day of an Aetna by Vergil superior to 
that of Ovid or of Cornelius Severus. He made use of these two 
poems, and, as is indicated by parallels and adaptations, of the 
Ciris, as well as of the Dirae and the Lydia. The value of this 
evidence supersedes that of writers who merely mention these 
poems as the work of Vergil, for it involves the probability, or 
rather improbabiljty, that the members of the Seneca family 
were ignorant of the authorship of the poems in the Virgilian 
Appendix.” 

The Auctor ad Pisonem uses purpura (70) with the same 
meaning as in the Ciris (320), and (159): 


Felix illa dies totumque canenda per orbem, 
is an adaptation of the Ciris (27): 

Felix illa dies, felix et dicitur annus. 
Two other pieces evidently started with the Ciris, but are modi- 
fied, aeternae . . . famae (237): aeterno...honore (C. 


100); primos .. . annos (251): iuvenes . . . annos (C. 45). 
The statement (153): 


Aenium facilis deducit pagina carmen, 
Bynes IS? coal 
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The Aratea of Germanicus (638) has Scorpius Oriona fugal, 
the words grouped in the same order as in the Cris (535). 
There is a different Setting in 690 Orion fugiens commendat cor- 
pora terris, and in 1170 Scorpius ingentem. perterritat Oriona. 
It also has (1208) poenas . . . exigit as in the Curis (74), and 
this combination may have been in a part of the Aratea of Cicero | 
that was lost. Amphitrite ends a verse (484: C. 735; Ovid Met. 
1,14; Fasti 5, 731). However, this position seems to have been 
stereotyped, as it is so placed in Theocritus (21, 550), and later 
in Avienus (Prog. 74). The latter writer also has praevertere 
nubes (272) as in the Oiris (203), and primo purgatur flamine 
venti (414) which resembles the Cris (404) turbati flamina 
venti. 

Manilus, the date of whose birth could not have been far 
from that of the death of Vergil, has felix illa dies (5, 569) the 
same as the Cris (27). The latter has iam iam scelus omnia 
vincit (427) slightly varied by Manilius to poenas iam noxia 
vincit (2, 602), one of the changes rung by him on Vergil’s 
omnia vincit Amor (Ecl. 10, 69: Curis 437). The novel state- 
ment of Manilius Incipient . . . producere mentum (5, 103) is 
ihe exact equivalent of Coepere . . . mentum producere in the 
Ciris (498). Manilius in discussing the imfluence of comets 
(1, 887 ff.) has one of his.many noticeable adaptations from 
Vergil: 

Et steriles inter sulcos defessus arator 
Ad iuga maerentis eogit frustrata iuvencos. 


This is based on Georg. 3, 517 fÈ.: 
It tristis arator 
Maerentem abiungens fraterna morte iuvencum, 
Atque opere in medio defixa relinquit aratra. 
Lucretius locates the plague finibus in Cecropis (6, 1139), and 
states in 1143: | 


Ineubuit tandem populo Pandionis omnei. 
Manilius avoids the Greek names used by Lucretius, but has 


Qualis Erechtheos . . . colonos . . . Athenas, apparently an 
adaptation of the Oiris (22): 


Qualis Erechtheis olim portatur Athenis. 


As the remainder of the account was drawn from Vergil, the 
use of Erechtheus from the Ciris may be taken as sure evidence 
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of certainty in the mind of Manilius that his entire statement 
was based on Vergil. 

We return to Ovid. “ There are fifty-thtee words which occur 
in the Ciris and in Ovid with a meaning or a grammatical con- 
struction different from that which is found in Vergil” 
(Thomason, p. 147). One-third of these are drawn from Catul- 
lus and Lucretius, and one-third are spondaic. We may well 
doubt whether the spondaic character is in any way a criterion. 
In the case of vertere and mutare the latter is used, relative to 
number of occurrence, twice as freely as the former in the Fasti 
and the works written in exile, and here also is found “ the more 
difficult commuto” in P. 4, 14, 11 commutabitur. The first 
volume of Lemaire’s Index gives 200 words used only in these 
works of Ovid. Of these even more than one-third can properly 
be classed as spondaic. These facts seem to indicate that the 
selection or rejection of a term by Ovid, at least for his later 
works, did not depend on its spondaic character. 

The Index of Zingerle!? gives 573 citations of Vergilian 
passages utilized by Ovid. These are drawn from all the works 
of Vergil, and furnish a ready explanation for the appearance in 
Ovid of expressions from the Cirts. And the more noticeable 
these are, the regdier the explanation. They are merely a part 
of the material drawn from Vergil, and are to be classed with 
that presented by Zingerle. Noticeable is the usage with imi- 
tatus (see Y 12) which has its forerunner in Ciris 107 and 500. 
But if Ovid accepted and transmitted to his own works expres- 
sional forms of the Ciris, why did Vergil turn away from them? 

Two noticeable characteristics in the works of Vergil are the 
reproductions, either in the same or in an adapted form, and an 
ever varying vocabulary, 47.6 per cent of his words occurring 
only from one to three times. He reproduces nearly 100 lines, 
and adapts, in better form, as we believe, a still larger number 
of parts of lines. Variations from the Curis are not more notice- 
able than are some later variations from his early work. This 
needs illustration rather than demonstration. Daphnis declares 
in Lel. 5, 43: 
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Aeneas, however, in ‘Aen, 1; 378, makes the boundary of his fame 
still wider: 

Sum pius Aentas, raptos qui ex hoste penates 

Classe veho mecum, fama super aethera notus. 
Here we have the same facts expressed in different words as also 
in Georg. 2, 41: 


Maecenas, pelagoque volans da vela petenti, 


a statement but slightly changed when applied to Neptune in 
Aen. 1, 156: 


Flectit equos curruque volans dat lora secundo. 


VERGILIAN DEVELOPMENT IN THE ÜIRIS. 


The Ciris is both dull and brilliant, and in this respect is 
akin to the Festus of the young barrister Philip James Bailey. 
He could flash forth with such lines as , 

There is a fire-fly in the Southern clime 

Which shineth only when upon the wing; 

So is it with the mind; when once we rest 

We darken. On said God unto the soul 

As to the earth, forever. On it goes 

A. rejoicing native of the infinite— 

As a bird of air—an orb of heaven. * 
But there is much more that would be poor even in prose. There 
are also flashes in the Curis. The finest passage (195-205), has 
in it subnisae nubibus altis, praevertite . . . nubes (though 
borrowed) and ascendat honores, a vigor to which Vergil attained 
only in the use of praeverto. The same is true of the prayer 
(404) beginning: 


Supprimite o paulum turbati flamina venti, 


the nearest to which is Propertius, 5, 1, 113 tu diruta fletum | 
Supprime . . . Troia. The death of Scylla (449) : 


Et caput inflexa lentum cervice recumbit, 
is better than the death of Pallas, Aen. 9, 484: 

. » . inque humeros cervix collapsa recumbit. 
The portrayal of Scylla (C. 179) : 


Non Libyeo molles plauduntur pectine telae 
Nullus in ore rubor: ubi enim rubor, obstat amori, 
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furnishes a part of the description of Camilla, Non illa colo 
calathisve Minervae | Femineas adsueta manus (Aen. 7, 805), 
and a part of the description of Dido, nec famam obstare furori 
(Aen. 4, 91). Libyco . . . pectine has a Roman coloring suited 
to the times of the writer, and can be contrasted with arguto . .. 
pectine (Georg. 1, 294: Aen. 7, 14) as well as with pectine 
pulsat eburno (Aen. 6, 647). The question is meaningless in 
190: 

Heu tamen infelix: quid enim imprudentia prodest?, 
but not so in Hel. 6, 47: 
A, infelix virgo, quae te dementia cepit? 


The apostrophe to the birds in 195 ff.: 


Gaudete O celeres, subnisae nubibus altis, 
Quae mare, quae viridis silvas lucosque sonantis 
Incolitis, gaudete, 


is not in harmony with 518, and besides this it adapts a part 
of Lucr. 2, 355, and ends with words more appropriately used 
in Hel. 10, 58 per rupes videor lucosque sonantes | Ire. The de- 
scription of the movements of Scylla in 209 ff. : 

Cum furtim tacito descendens Scylla cubili 

Auribus argectis nocturna silentia temptat 

Et pressis tenuem singultibus aera captat, 
is a concentration, with partial adaptation, of what Vergil has 
widely scattered in the Aeneid, and applying to Juturna ascen- 
dere eubile (12, 144) ; to the erowd as well as to Aeneas auribus 
arrectis (1, 152; 2, 303); to Palinurus the pilot auribus aera 
captat (3, 514), and, differently modified, to Sulmo longis sin- 
gultibus (9, 415). She sets out for her father's threshold by the 
semita (216) as Aeneas goes to Carthage (Aen. 1, 418). As she 
passed out, 222: 

. sonitum nam fecerat illi 

Marmoreo aeratus stridens in limine cardo. 
In the Aeneid, cardo is in neither the Eclogues nor the Georgics, 
the doors creak properly: foribus cardo stridebat aenis (1, 449), 
horrisono siridentes cardine sacrae (6, 573). The words bis 
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a line partly fashioned after Catullus 65, 3: 


Nee potis est dulcis Musarum expromere fetus. 


The robing of Scylla, in tenui fuerat succincta erocota (252), is, 
it is true, less Roman than is Tisiphone’s . . . palla succincta 
cruenta (Aen. 6, 555), but hardly as appropriate. 'The words in 
the Aeneid aperit ramum, qui veste latebat (6, 406) suits the 
Sibyl. But when we read in the Ciris, 280: 


Aut ferro hoc (aperit ferrum quod veste latebat), 


the question naturally arises, How did Scylla conceal the weapon 
when wrapped “in tenui crocota” before the nurse threw the 
robe around her? The question in 258: 

Quid tantum properas nostros novisse furores? 


falls below Georg. 2, 4825 Aen. 1, 745: 
Quid tantum Oceano properent se tinguere soles 
Hiberni? 

The adjuration in 273: 


Quod per te divum crebros testamur amores, 


is improved in Georg. 4, 847 densos divum numerabat amores, as 
Sin . . . optatae spes est incisa sulutis (276) is improved in Sin 
absumpta salus (Aen. 1, 555). The association of te propter ` 
eundem (288: Aen. 4, 821) is similar in the two works, but O 
passi graviora (Aen. 1, 199) is stronger than duros poss labores 
(291). The use of contendens in 299: 


Gnosia neu Partho contendens spicula cornu, 


is Vergilian, although torqueo occurs in a kindred statement libet 
Partho torquere Cydonia cornu | Spicula (Ecl. 10, 59); and 
(Aen. 11, 773) : 

Spieula torquebat Lycio Gortynia cornu. 


The last has one more dactyl than the Ciris line, and is suited 
to a Trojan who had been in Crete, while Partho is better suited 
to the times of Vergil. The following lines 300 and 302: 
Dietaeas ageres ad gramina nota capellas! 
Praeceps aerii specula de montis ibi isses, 
are taken up again in the Zelogues. The first is transformed in 
6, 60; 


Perducant aliquae stabula ad Gortynia vaccae, 
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and the other, except for the ending is Ecl. 8, 60, and the line 
following this is Ciris 267 except for the beginning. Corycio 
. - . luto (317) is expressed in terms of color in Ecl. 4, 44 croceo 
. . . luto. Blanda pectus spe luserat aegrum (341) is less 
directly put than is vana spe lusit amantem (Aen. 1, 352). 
Restinguo occurs in the stilted line 344: 


Inverso bibulum restinguens lumen olivo, 


which falls below Ecl. 5, 47: 


Dulcis aquae saliente sitim restinguere rivo. 


It is the adaptation of words to character that makes Aen. 
4, 238 Ille patris magni parere parabat | Imperio, stronger 
than praeceptis paret virgo nutricis (353). The description of 
Leucothea in 394 £.: 


lla etiam iunctis magnum quae piscibus aequor 
Et glaueo bipedum curru metitur equorum, 


is abbreviated when applied to Proteus in Georg. 4, 388 f.: 


... Magnum qui piscibus aequor 
Et iuncto bipedum curru metitur equorum. 


The participle is transferred from piscibus to curru, and glauco 
is omitted, althowgh it is used four times in the Georgics. The 
setting forth of the change in Scylla (495) is tautological: 


Undique mutabant atque undique mutabantur, 


and does not have the chiastic arrangement as in caelum undique 
et undique pontus (Aen. 3, 198) and also in 5, 9 with different 
nouns. The specific miserae succurrere pacto (508), when ex- 
panded, becomes one of the noblest lines in Vergil (Aen. 1, 63) : 


Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco. 


The last four lines of tke Ciris (538-41) are also in the 
Georgics (1, 406-9), just as four lines in Georg. 4, 162 ff. are 
carried over to the bee-simile in Aeneid 1, 430 ff., and just as 


many a shoiler piece of the narrative is given more than once, 
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Qua se cumque furens medio tulit agmine virgo, 
Hac Arruns subit et tacitus vestigia lustrat; 
Qua victrix redit illa pedemque ex hoste reportat, 
Hac iuvenis furtim celeres detorquet habenas. 

As so much of the material in the Cris stands in the same 
relation to material in the works of Vergil, as parts of the latter 
stand to each other, in regard to the Ciris as the work of an 
imitator we accept the negative implied in the questions of 
Bellinger: 

“ Who but Vergil, the master-borrower, could use another poet so 
extensively without pawning his individuality? And who so 
likely to borrow from Catullus? At least we may dismiss the 
possibility of this being the work of an unknown plagiarist. Why 


should anyone quote direct from Vergil and only adapt 
Catullus? ” 


SUMMARY. 


The Ciris is a youthful work with some touches better suited 
to the time of the writer than to that of the actors. The 
writer drew heavily on both Catullus and Lucretius, its metrical 
schemata and its color scheme being derived almost entirely 
from the latter poet. It seems to have been written before the 
time of Propertius who uses some of its material. Arguments 
based on full or partial non-recurrence of vocabulary are with- 
cut positive results, either against Vergil, or for any other 
writer as the author. Ovid draws freely on the material of 
Vergil, and his method of adaptation seems to exclude him as 
the author. The literary tradition assigning the work to Vergil 
seems confirmed by the use of its material by writers from 
Statius to Propertius. This form of evidence from Seneca is 
the most important, for we can fairly assume that his knowledge, 
derived from his father, was as definite in regard to the Chris 
as it was in regard to the Aetna. The method shown in the Cris, 
as has been shown by Bellinger, is the method shown by Ver- 
gil in other works. When compared with the Ciris, these works 
show, me iudice a betterment in many points, and it is a permis- 
sible interpretation that Vergil wrought more wisely in his later 
than in his earlier years. In short, the resemblances to Ovid 
can be fully accounted for by Ovid’s use of the Ciris along with 
the other works of Vergil; and the divergences from Vergil on 
the basis of his development in style. 


R. B. STEELE. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


REPORTS. 


RIVISTA pi FILOLOGIA E DI ISTRUZIONE CLASSICA, Vol. LVII 
(1929). 


Pp. 1-9. I fasci littori e gli ordinamenti romani antichissimi. 
G. De Sanctis. The Roman consul had originally six lictors; 
the dictator, twelve. These numbers were doubled when the levy 
was Taised from two legions to four (after the disaster at the 
Caudine Forks). The praetor had originally six lictors, but 
there was a tendency to use a smaller number within the city, 
and about 242 the Lex Plaetoria allowed the praetor urbanus 
only two. 


Pp. 10-30. Ennio e Empedocle. Ettore Bignone. Ennius, 
521 ff. ed. Vahlen, should be explained in the light of Empe- 
docles, fr. 17, 15 ff. Two passages which imply a belief in 
metempsychosis are probably due to Empedocles. 


Pp. 31-59. Genesi e tradizione letteraria dell’ Agone tra 
Omero ed Esiodo. Carlo Gallavotti. The story of the Certa- 
men was probably earlier than Alkidamas; it was apparently 
known to Aristophanes (Peace, 1270 ff.). 


Pp. 60-85. Gli Scipioni in una nuova iscrizione cretese e in 
altri monumenti dell epigrafia greca. Margherita Guarducci. 
Study of an inscription recently found at Aptera, in western 
Crete. It records the visit of certain eminent Romans in the 
year 189: L. Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus, P. Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus, L. Aemilius Regillus, and a Cornelius who may have 
been Cn. Scipio Hispallus, consul in 176. 


Pp. 86-96. L'uso traslato di salubris, salubritas, salubriter 
nelle fonti giuridiche romane. Emilio Albertario. The writer 
holds that the metaphorical use of these words in legal Latin was 
not earlier than the time of Diocletian. Apparent exceptions 
are explained as interpolations. 


Pp. 97-100. Claterna. Arturo Solari. Concerning the site 
of the ancient Claterna, between Bologna and Imola. 


Pp. 101-140. Reviews and book notices. 


Pp. 141-151. Gaetano De Sanctis. Obituary notice of Giulio 
Beloch. 


Pp. 152-160. List of new books received. 
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Pp. 184-207; 346-58. La cronologia delle Satire di Giove- 
nale. Pietro Ercole. Book I seems to have been published in 
101-102; If in 111; III in 115; IV in 120; V in 130-132. 
Satire I may be referred to 100-102; II to 90-95; III to 98-99; 
IV to 99-100; V to 100-101; VI to 105-111; VII to 111-113 
(the Caesar of the first line is Trajan); VIII to 118-114; IX 
to 114-115; X to 115-117; XI to 117-118; XII to 118-120; 
XIII to 127-128; XIV to 128-129; XV to 128-129; XVI to 
129-130. 


Pp. 208-219.  Eterogeneità e cronologia dei Commenti di 
Proclo alla Repubblica. Carlo Gallavotti. An attempt to deter- 
mine the order of composition of the diverse elements in Proclus? 
commentary on Plato. 


Pp. 220-230. Argolica. Vincenzo Costanzi. Speculation as 
to the early history of Argos. The rule of Pheidon may be 
referred to the second half of the seventh century. After the 
fall of the military monarchy, the constitution of Argos seems 
to have been affected by that of Athens. 


Pp. 231-240. Intorno alla legge agraria del 111 a. Cr. M. 
Attilio Levi. A new study of C. I. L. I, 200, with special ref- 
erence to Ch. Saumagne’s article, Revue de Philologie, 1927, 
pp. 50 ff. 


Pp. 241-243. Il frammento 1 di Cheremone (Nauck?). Q. | 
Cataudella. 


Pp. 244-246. Due luoghi di Filodemo, Ilep Hompäror, V. 
Q. Cataudella. 


Pp. 247-284. Reviews and book notices. 
Pp. 285-297. Notes and news. 
Pp. 297-304. List of new books received. 


Pp. 305-332. Genio greco e genio romano nella poesia. 
Augusto Rostagni. The writer insists that Roman poetry was 
an advance upon Greek poetry, not a mere reflection of it. The 
great Roman poets were * more personal, more subjective, more 
lyric." 


Pp. 333-345. La norma neolinguistica dell area maggiore. 
Matteo Bartoli. The writer applies one of the laws of the new 
linguistic geography in an attempt to determine the comparative 
age of words and forms in various related languages. | 


Pp. 359-370. I capisaldi della costituzione tessalica. I: Il 
significato di Tetrarchia. Silvio Ferri. A tetrarchy may have 
been originally a union of four cities. The name seems to have 
been used later as a more general term. 
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Pp. 371-377. Le cause della spedizione di Sicilia. Arnaldo 
Momigliano. 


Pp. 378-382. Iscrizione sepolcrale di Aptera. Margherita 
Guarducci. Text and translation of a Greek mortuary inscrip- 
tion from Aptera, in western Crete. It probably dates from the 
third or fourth Christian century. 


Pp. 383-887. A proposito della * Lex repetundarum della 
tavole del Bembo. M. A. Levi. 


Pp. 388-889. Frammento inserito di Rhegium. Silvio 
Ferri. 


Pp. 390-425. Reviews and book notices. 


Pp. 426-428. Obituary of Felice Ramorino (1852-1929). 
M. Lenchantin. 


Pp. 429-432. List of new books received. 


Pp. 438-456. I precedenti della grande spedizione ateniese 
in Sicilia. Gaetano De Sanctis. 


Pp. 457-477. Nuovi spunti di poesia ellenistica in Orazio. 
Ettore Bignone. The author finds a very interesting parallel 
between Horace, Od. TIT, 19, and three Greek epigrams in Pap. 
Oxyrh. XV, 1795. He also compares Horace, Sat. IT, 6, 14, 
with the fragment of Callimachus, Pap. Oxyrh. XVII, 2079 
(see A.J.P., L, 198). 


Pp. 478-494. * Ancora sulle elegie di Mimnermo. Pietro 
Ercole. An attempt to reconstruct the plan and the subjects of 
Mimnermus’ two books of elegies. 


Pp. 495-506. Il frammento logico fiorentino. Robert Philipp- 
son. Fragment of some ancient Greek writer’s Topica, recently 
found at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchos), The papyrus which pre- 
served it seems to have been written in the third Christian 
century. 


Pp. 507-510. Ancora il Frammento logico fiorentino. Fried- 
rich Solmsen. Further study of the same fragment (Papiri 
della Società Italiana, Vol. IX, n. 1095, p. 164). 


Pp. 511-512. Postilla. A. Vogliano. Comment on the two 
preceding articles. The writer stil suggests the influence of 
Theophrastus. Solmsen agrees with him; Philippson thinks 
rather of Aristotle. 


Pp. 513-521. Alessandro all’ oasi di Ammone e Callistene. 
Giorgio Pasquali. Discussion of a fragment of Callisthenes, 
preserved in Strabo, XVII, 814. 


Pp. 5922-593. Catullo, 66, 51-54. A, Rostagni. The dis- 
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covery of the Greek original, published by Vitelli in Studi itali- 
ani di filologia classica, N. S. VII (1929), pp. 8-9, shows that 
the * famulus? of line 57 means the wind Zephyrus. In line 
54 we may perhaps read ales eques—of the steed on which 
Zephyrus rode. Ennius has quadrupes eques. Cp., also, Vergil’s 
use of * equitem °, Geor. TIT, 116. 


Pp. 524-566. Reviews and book notices. 


Pp. 567-583. Notes and news. Obituary notices of Hans 
Delbrück, F. C. Wick, and Vincenzo Costanzi. 


Pp. 584-592. List of new books received. 
W. P. MUSTARD. 


Jouns Horxins University. 


Mnemosyne, Vol. LVII (1929). 


Pp. 1-51. J. Q. P. Borleffs, Observationes criticae ad Tertul- 
liani ad Nationes libros. Continued from Mnemosyne 56, p. 242. 
Numerous textual emendations with an appropriate commentary, 
based on a recent inspection of the codex Aber Agobardinus 
(Paris). 

Pp. 52-55. A. Guillemin, Ad Plinii epistulas adnotationes 
criticae. Hmendation of the following passages: 1, 12, 9; 1, 
16,6; 2,17, 12; 4, 5, 17; 5, 6,28; 6,31, 19: 7, 6, 183; 9,5, 1. 

Pp. 56-72. M. R. J. Brinkgreve, Quid de immortalitate animi 
Plato decreverit. There is an apparent discrepancy between the 
concept of immortality as expressed in Symposium 206 and 207, 
and that of Phaedo, Republic, and Timaeus. But the theme, 
though modulated through different keys, as it were, is really the 
same. Born for love and charity, through the exercise of which 
we attain immortality, we must live a complete life, taking care 
however not to be caught immovable in the daily minutiae. 


Pp. 73-101. J. C. Naber, Observatiunculae ad Papyros iuri- 
dicae. Continued from Mnemosyne 56, p. 188. 


Pp. 101-102. J.C. Naber, Addenda to his previous articles on 
the same subject in Mnemosyne 53, 54, 56, and to the present 
article. 


Pp. 108-105. P. H. Damsté, De longaevitatis causis. Metch- 
nikoff, observing the longevity of the inhabitants round about 
Haemus, attributed this to their use of milk containing bacilli 
acidi lactici; Ammianus Marcellinus, however, 27, 4, 14, men- 
tioned several other possible causes. In this passage calidis == 

aquis calidis. 
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Pp. 106-111. E. Slijper, De Tacito Graccos auctores, Herodo- 
tum inprimis, imitante. Parallels are indicated between Tacitus 
and Homer, Plato, Xenophon, and a number of passages in 
Herodotus, notwithstanding that Reitzenstein had asserted that 
such cases were extremely rare. 


P. 112. E. S., Ad Taciti Annales 11, 21. For “ Curtius 
Rufus videtur mihi ex se natus" read “C. R. ete. —ex senatu." 


Pp. 113-115. P. H. Damsté, Charontis Meditatio. llexame- 
ters on the present difficulty of distinguishing the sexes offhand. 


Pp. 115. P. H. D., Ad Ciceronis Pro Sex. Roscio 112. For 
* quod minime videtur ” read “ quod nimirum videtur ". 


Pp. 116-124. F. Muller J. fil, AAASTOP. dAdorwp = in- 
visor, qui invidendo nocet. |j 

Pp. 125-130. A. Sizoo, Augustiniana. Some half dozen text- 
ual emendations. 

Pp. 131-144. H. Wagenvoort, De Culice Maroniano. Textual 


emendations with appropriate commentary of passages from verse 
9 to verse 346. 


Pp. 145-159. P. J. Enk, Lucubrationes Propertianae. The 
strophic form of Elegy 2, 12; 1, 6; 1, 4. 

Pp. 160-162. Mattheus Valeton, Ad Euripidis Troadum vss. 
884-890. An interpretation at variance with that of Wilamowitz. 


Pp. 163-165. W. E. J. Kuiper, Menandri Epitrepontes vs. 
416 e scholio Aristophaneo restituendus. The scholium is that on 
Aristophanes’ Birds, 1258. 


Pp. 166-176. A. J. Kronenberg, Ad Senecam. Textual 
emendation of some 19 passages. 


Pp. 177-190. J.C. Naber. Observatiunculae de iure Romano. 
Continued from Mnemosyne 58, p. 256. 1) Roman property 
rights; 2) Greek property rights; 3) points in common. 

Pp. 191-192. W. A. L. Vreeken, Ad Herodae Mim. 4, 69-71. 
Punctuate thus: e py eSdxew re pélov } yvy) apyocev, dvnAdiaf 
av.—Mn u’ 6 Bois te mann! otro EmiAofoi, Kuvyt, «à Erepn xovpy. 
&vaAaAáCew here means to shout for joy, not for fear, as Crusius 
and Groeneboom interpret. 

Pp. 193-205. J. H. Thiel, De feminarum apud Dores condi- 
cione. Remarks upon the condition of women on Crete in the 
^tth century, with some eomparisona with the laws and customs 
c. Ya ACs. 
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is boustrophedon of the first half of the sixth century. The 
inscription specifies under what cireumstances the equipment of 
the temple of Athena Polias is to be used. A photographic repro- 
duction of the entire inscription is appended. 


P. 234. Guilielmus Vollgraff, AMSIAAMA, I. G. IV, 801. 
For ’Apdidapa read perhaps ’Apidape, metri gratia. 


Pp. 285-244. W. E. J. Kuiper, De Simmia Menandri Dis- 
ceptantium persona. The author believes that Simmias is, like 
Chaerestratus, a friend of Charisius. He attempts the recon- 
struction of some of the situations of the plot. 


Pp. 245-250. Guilielmus Vollgraff, Novae inscriptiones 
Argivae. Continued from Vol. 471, p. 270. Publication of 12 
additional inscriptions lately found at Larissa. 


Pp. 251-262. C. Brakman, I. f., Ad Statium. Commentary 
on various points in Statius, including passages parallel with 
other authors, unusual compound words, rare forms, archaisms, 
grammatical usage, textual emendation. 


Pp. 263-266. ©. Brakman, I. f, Ad Plinii Nat. Hist. Lib. 
III-XT. Compare 4, 88, with Hdt. 4, 31; 11, 185, hirsutumque 
cor == Homeric Aaoıov «yp; textual emendation; commentary on 
clausulae. 


Pp. 267-346. W. J. W. Koster, Versus Saturnius. The 
author refers to the work of numerous scholars on the Saturnian 
verse, as well as to the testimony of the ancjents. He appends 
charts showing the different mode of treatment of a passage from 
Livius and Naevius and one of the Scipio epitaphs by Lucian 
Miiller, Leo, and Zander. Finally he gives his own interpreta- 
tion of the fragments of Livius, Naevius, the verse of the Metelli, 
Varro’s Menippeae, the litany of the Fratres Arvales, the epi- 
taphs of the Scipios, the dedication of the Faliscan cooks, etc., 
all with complete commentary. 

Pp. 347-368. J. H. Thiel, De Corneliae epistula. The author 
argues for the genuineness of the fragments found in Nepos. He 
calls attention to the curious Graecism habentes et praebentes 
molestiis desistere = mpdypara éxew. kai mapexeıy. 

Pp. 369-378. B. A. Van Groningen, Minora. 1) Place verse 79 
of Simonides of Amorgos, fr. 7 Bergk, between verse 74 and 75. 
2) Commentary on (Aristotle's) Economies 1345 b, 28. 3) Com- 
mentary on Lucian’s Podagra. 

Pp. 379-414. J.C. Naber, Observatiunculae ad Papyros iuri- 
dicae. Continued from p. 101. 

Pp. 415-426. J. G. P. Borlefis, De Lactantio in epitome 
Minucii imitatore. In some cases the epitome is closer to Minu- 
cius than to the corresponding passages in the Institutions. 


RETEETR. 19] 


Pp. 427-436. J. G. P. Borleffs, Ad libellum qui fertur de 
Mortibus Persecutorum observatiunculae criticae. Textual emen- 
dation of some seven passages. 


Pp. 437-439. Guilielmus Vollgraff, Ad Eunapii Vitas Sophis- 
tarum, Notes on six passages. 


P.439. G. V., Ad I. G. XIV, 268. 


Pp. 440-442. W. E. J. Kuiper, Ad Stobaei Florilegium, Tit. 
98, 66. The passage is compared to Pindars 12th Olympian, 
verses 3-11. 


Crayton M. HALL. 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY. 


GrorTA, XVIII (1930), 3/4. 


Pp. 161-170. P. Kretschmer, Zur Frage der griechischen 
Namen in den hethitischen Texten, accepts the following 
equations: Tavakalavas = ’EreporA&frns, Antaravas = ’Avdpeds, 
Alaksandu == ’AAd£avöpos, Ahhiyava —=’Ayarpoi, Vijanavanda == 
* cOwöpavda (Asiatic form from the adj. fowöpevra), Lazpas = 
AéoBos, Agaburusijas — 'Ayamópotos, A-ia-va-la-as == AfroXos, 
Tarvisa == Tpoia, Assuva —'Acío, Taravizan — Tpofdv; note 
the fact that Alaksandu of Vilusa was an ally of Muwattallis, 
and that Alexandros of ()Ilios was the guest-friend of Moty- 
los, although Alaksandu’s father had an un-Greek name Kuk- 
kunnis (= Kóxvos?). 


Pp. 171-199. S. P. Cortsen, Etruskisches: I. Zur Namen- 
forschung; 2. Zu den Appellativen. He rejects the idea that 
the Etrusean gentilicia in -tra are connected with the praeno- 
mina in -dur -tur, and discusses the extensions of the latter by 
a suffix consisting of a vowel; he seeks to interpret C. I. E. 144, 
556, 1154, 2269, 2341, 2490, 4282, 3791, 3832, 4482, 4539, Fa. 
1018, etc., and to establish the name Suri as that of a Death- 
goddess. In the second part, he discusses apa; halna, huSiur ; 
rapa(naia); snena(0); falas; versie; aGumic Salón; ix; etnam; 
vac(i)l; hetu(m) ; lu@ lut; Si-c Seu-c. 

Pp. 199-200. Erich Stolte, Nochmals zur Ceresinschrift (s. 
Glotta XVII, 106 ff.), notes that Demeter-Erinys, an embodi- 
ment of the nocturnal chthonic being of the Earth, was repre- 
sented among the Arcadians in tho form of a horse, and asks 
if tho horse may not have been the special sacred animal of 
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(pp. 206-214), Literatursprachen (pp. 214-217), Koine und 
Vulgirgriechisch (pp. 217-219), Mittelgriechisch (pp. 219- 
221), Neugriechisch (pp. 221-226), Lautlehre (pp. 226-227), 
Flexionslehre (pp. 227-230), Wortbildung (p. 230), Etymolo- 
gie und Wortforschung (pp. 230-239), Syntax (pp. 239-241). 
Pp. 241-274: Manu Leumann, Lateinische Grammatik: Ge- 
sammtdarstellungen (pp. 241-244), Inschriften (pp. 245-249), 
Lautlehre (pp. 249-254), Formenlehre (pp. 254-259), Wort- 
forschung (pp. 259-274). Pp. 274-290: Wilhelm Kroll, Latei- 
nisch: Syntax (pp. 274-280), Sprachgeschichte (pp. 281-288), 
Metrik (pp. 288-290). Pp. 291-811: E. Vetter, Etruskisch. 


Pp. 311-316. Stefan Weinstock, Indices. 


P. 316. Berichtigungen. 
RoLanp G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY OP PENNSYLVANIA. 


REVIEWS. 


The Day of Yahweh, by WırLıam A. Hermer. The Century 
Company, New York, 1929. Pp. xiv + 565. 


In this book a scholar whose chosen field has been Classical 
Antiquity has made the bold attempt to solve the highly contro- 
versial questions of the origin and meaning of the Hebrew fes- 
tivals and of the Sabbath, together with their possible relation to 
the biblical term “ The Day of Yahweh”, from which the book 
takes its title. In addition, Professor HxıDEL has tried to trace 
to an original “ ritual scheme” the perplexing numbers of days 
assigned to these festivals, to show relations to, and parallels 
between, the Hebrew and the West-Asiatic religious beliefs and 
to prove that similar ritual schemes underlie many Greek fes- 
tivals and even Homer’s Iliad. It is a book of stupendous indus- 
try and research, as a glimpse at the seven pages of scriptural 
quotations in the Index reveals and as is still more potently 
shown by the astounding multiplicity of Greek and Latin pas- 
sages treated in the copious footnotes. 

The book contains: I, Introduction (3-52); II, The Pil- 
grimage or Hag (sic regularly for Hag) (53-77); III, Pass- 
over (78-196); IV, Sukkot, the Feast of Tabernacles (197- 
249); V, Pentecost (250-280); VI, The Day of Atonement 
(281-822); VIL, The Calendar of Israel (323-354); VIII, 
The Day of Yahweh and The Sabbath (355-441); IX, Affilia- 
tions of the Cultus of Yahweh (442-535); Index (537-565). 

It is not easy to condense the trend of our author's thought. 
The introduction states that the important point of departure 
for the study of a religion, and particularly of the Hebrew 
religion, is the ritual (5) ; that ritual consists of action and the 
sacred story referring to these actions (5); that the Torah is 
a combination into a comprehensive legend of the beginnings 
of the chosen people of various sacred stories relating to the 
rites of Israel and Judah (6), and that the comprehensive 
legend was suggested by the Passover rites of ancient Israel. 
The author proceeds to state that ritual easily falls into a numer- 
ical scheme of holy days and that we must discern this numerical 
scheme in the celebration of the festivals (8-10). It is impos- 
sible wilnin tho limited space of a review to give Professor 
Treinrr’a arenmentation in detail. It must suffice here to indi- 
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ments of pagan writers about Hebrew observances are extraor- 
dinarily true to fact (23); the basis of all the festivals,—if I 
understand Mr. HEEL correctly—, is a sacred term of three 
days (25) and the weekly sabbath is not the basis of Hebrew 
ritual form (26); of this triduum, the first day sets apart the 
competent (26), the second is a day of wrath and of the depar- 
ture of the god (27) and the third day is one of release and 
return (27). To the triduum is added a fourth day (epibda), 
as a day of joy at the completion of the rite (27). This term 
may be repeated, so as to create festivals of six, seven, or eight 
days (29) and in such cases we frequently find an equation or 
combination of certain days, such as the third and the seventh, 
the second and the sixth (ibid.). The application of this “ dis- 
covery ” is manifold and far-reaching.  HxrpEL uses his ritual 
scheme to explain numerous allusions in the Bible, such as the 
parable of Jesus about the fig tree (Luke XIII, 6-9; p. 29), or 
Isaiah’s prophecy about the fall of Moab (XVI, 14; p. 43). 
The haggim (Chap. II) are for our author not so much proces- 
sions as they are pilgrimages, following the triduan scheme in 
so far as they consist of an exodus, a sojourn and a return. 
Passover (Chap. III) is viewed not as an agricultural festival, 
but as a pilgrimage rite marking the rebirth at a New Year’s 
epoch, and as originally unconnected with the feast of unleavened 
bread. For this pilgrimage, the traditional story of the depar- 
ture of Israel from the land of bondage is only the mythos in- 
tended to explain the ritual. Furthermore, thére were, not one, 
but many passovers, such as that of the manna and of the quails, 
and the passing over the Jordan under Joshua, as well as the 
passing over the Arnon and the Jabbok (179), where Jacob 
wrestled with the Lord. But HxrpgL goes further than this. 
He discovers similar passover rites also in other Oriental coun- 
tries: here he classes the stories of Xerxes’s crossing of the 
Hellespontus (184) and the crossing of the Euphrates at Thap- 
sacus by the younger Cyrus (185) and by Lucullus (186). He 
even finds an analogy in the tale of the return of the Heraclidae 
(187, 188) and finally in Jason’s crossing the Anauros river 
(189). Sukkot (Chap. IV) also is explained as a New Year’s 
passover rite, while Pentecost (Chap. V) is interpreted as a 
closing festival (‘azeret or epibda) of a festival term of 49 days. 
The Day of Atonement (Chap. VI) again becomes for HExIDEL 
another New Year’s day, comparable to the—similarly explic- 
able, according to him—days on which in Greece a pharmakos 
was offered to atone for the community when it starts on a new 
year and a new life. I pass by the very interesting and valuable 
discussion of the history of the Israelitish calendar (Chap. VII) 
and turn to the eighth chapter, the Day of Yahweh and its rela- 
tion to the sabbath. Hermer claims that there were originally 
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many days, at different periods, classed as Days of Yahweh, 
and that they always mark the close of one period and the begin- 
ning of another, or in other words, that these, too, are New 
Year's days, days on which, through the wrath of God and its 
appeasement, a new life begins. He also claims, and tries to 
prove by most elaborate calculations, that these Days of Yahweh 
were sixth days, a number which he maintains is everywhere 
connected with divine wrath and with malevolent gods or 
spirits. He sums up the conclusions of this much ramified 
study (357) as follows: The Day of Yahweh is the day of 
judgement, of the final decision, it is generally thought of as a 
decision by battle; (396): the Day of Yahweh differed in an- 
cient times from the days of the Baalim neither in character 
nor in signature. In late Judaism two changes have super- 
vened: first, the day is no longer the second or the sixth, but 
the seventh or Sabbath; and the character of the day as well 
as the character of Yahweh are likewise different; (400): in 
the older time the sabbath was the Hilaria, or post-festal day of 
rest, succeeding a festal term of six days. Subsequently the 
character of the sabbath underwent a change, becoming a day 
of almost infinite taboos; (438): the week is the outgrowth of 
the festival term; the prototype of the Hebrew festivals was 
Passover, which was at bottom a rite de passage (see Van Gennep, 
Les Rites de Passage, Paris 1909), concerned with the transi- 
tion from year to year, (430): this (the seventh day of Pass- 
over) was the original Sabbath of the Hebrews; the Sabbath 
par excellence was the day of the half moon following Passover ; 
from here (440) its observance spread . . . finally to the weekly 
sabbath. The sabbath was, as falling between terms of six days, 
a passover or transition day and as such one of dubious asso- 
ciations. 

The ninth chapter (Affiliations of the Cultus of Yahweh) 
is the one which touches the Classicist most nearly. Iere the 
author endeavors to show that Yahweh with his cult-forms re- 
sembles the Egyptian Set-Typhon, who, he concludes, was in 
origin a Semitic god and whom he tries to identify with the 
Seth of the Bible; he also was identified with Cronus-Saturn, 
with Dionysus, and, according to HErpEL, has close relations to 
Apollo. These associations seem well-founded to our author 
chiefly on accout of his “ritual scheme”, in which the second, 
third, sixth and seventh days plav prominent parts. This stress 
laid on > numbers of festival en leads—and with this the 
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author: he ascribes religious and ritual significance to the fact 
that the main action of the Iliad extends over six days, and that 
the sixth day, the day on which Hector is slain, is clearly a day 
of doom such as he has interpreted the “ Day of Yahweh ” to be. 
Hector is to him a god or hero slain on this sixth day; this 
Hector, he believes, is merely a hypostasis of (Apollo) Hekatos, 
just as his mother Hekabe is a hypostasis of the goddess Hekate. 
The fifth day of the epic resembles for HErDEL closely the fifth 
day of the Hebrew Passover. Thus the Iliad conceals in itself 
a, mystical, numerical symbolism, a fact that seems to him a 
proof of the affiliation of Apollo and Yahweh. 

This summary, lengthy as it is, does not do complete justice 
to the book. For all through it there is scattered in the notes 
a wealth of discussion regarding single points, many of which 
might well be made the basis of a separate article. No doubt 
the book will meet with varying and widely divergent receptions. 
The feeling of the Orientalist will be one of amazement that a 
Hellenist can be daring enough to invade a field in which he is 
confessedly not an authority. The Hellenist will be startled by 
the surprising comparisons and bold conclusions, and the his- 
torian of religion will ask himself, how far the author has 
proved his point and whether he has not been carried away by 
preconceived notions. Stimulating as almost every page of the 
book is, I fear that it suffers from one great weakness: the 
author is far too prone to discover parallels and similarities 
where sober judgment can see none. And he does not weigh 
sufficiently the trustworthiness of his sources. It seems to me, 
also, that HEIDEL has too easily succumbed to the seductive 
reasoning of Robert Eisler, who in turn is strongly under the 
influence of Wolfgang Schultz’s mysticism. This, at least, is 
the only way in which I can conceive our author’s insistence on 
the importance of numerical schemes, an insistence which be- 
comes startlingly incredible in his treatment of Hekatos, Hekate, 
Hekatoncheires and the six days over which the action of the 
Iliad is spread. Nor is he always reliable in his treatment of 
numerical relations. Thus (15, n. 1) I cannot agree with him 
that the biblical story of the Flood emphasizes the numbers 
7, 17, 27, for these days do not occur in the same month, but are 
distributed over several. One would be equally justified in 
claiming that the emphasis is on the number 5, owing to the 
mention of 150 and 40 days, which might point to an original 
five day week. Nor can I see the identity of the third day with 
the seventh in the theophany on Mount Sinai. The second ap- 
pearance of God is rather connected (numerically) with the 
scheme of the Flood. The people are to be ready for the first 
epiphany on the third day (Exod. 19, 11, 16); on the fourth 
morning (24, 4) Moses builds the altar and goes up the moun- 
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tain; on the seventh day after that the Lord reveals himself 
to Moses (24, 16), who stays on the mountain for 40 days (24, 
18), so that we have, counting the third and the seventh day 
in the seven and forty days, the number 49, or seven times seven, 
seven weeks of seven days. A similar discrepancy between argu- 
ment and biblical text applies to the story of Samson’s wedding 
(Judges 14), where Hrrpen identifies the third with the seventh 
day. Verse 12 speaks of the seven days of the wedding feast; 

on its last day (15) the young men complain to the bride, and 
it is apparently seven days later (17) that Samson reveals his 
secret to her. Verse 14 seems to indicate that three or four days 
had passed in feasting before Samson propounded his riddle, 
and this points to a different term for the feast. It is also 
inaccurate to say (p. 34) that the Jews observe a Friday fast 
because they eat fish. As a matter of fact, fish is eaten on that 
day after sunset, that is on the Sabbath. The common explana- 
tion, as HEIDEL undoubtedly knows, is that the fish represents 
the flesh of the Leviathan on which the pious will feast after 
death. 

All too frequently the argumentation is based on assumption 
instead of fact. A good example of this method we find on 
p. 64. Here HxrpzL first identifies the planet Venus with the 
Oriental Aphrodite, whom he equates with the moon. Thus he 
is enabled to connect Monday and Friday. But all this is, 
of course, mere conjecture, and so is the connection of the 
cubic shape of the Kaaba with the problem of doubling the 
cube, which, because connected with the Delian Apollo, who is 
also called Hekatos, must point to the importance of the number 
six. That the number five also enters into the lore of the Kaaba 
is explained away as due to an, assumed, neglect of the base of 
the cube. Where in all this quagmire of conjecture is there any 
firm ground of fact on which one may rest?  Equally fanciful 
is the statement (90, 91) that the Passover rite is the same as 
the rite of manumission. One can base no real proof on state- 
ments such as “ there is every reason for the belief that it (manu- 
mission) is commonly done at a festival” and “may one not 
assume that something like this primitive rite of release (in 
Rome) was present to the minds of the writers of the sacred 
story? ", and “such a requirement of the law, if (Italics mine) 
it obtained among the Semites ” 
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180 we read: one may recall the statement that Yahweh 
wrought a miracle on his (Jacob’s) behalf, giving him a staff 
wherewith he smote and divided its (the Jordan’s) waters. 
For Genesis 32, 10 only says: with my staff I passed over this 
Jordan and now I am become two bands, an expression, as I 
learn from my friend, Dr. Julian Obermann, which merely 
means that he went out poor and is returning rich. Why the 
bible verse justifies the assumption that “the practice of going 
forth staff in hand at Passover ” is alluded to, is more than 1 
can see. But the story of smiting the river with the staff is 
credited by HEIDEr’s source, the Jewish Encyclopedia (V, 208) 
to Rabbinical literature and the character of these figments may 
best be judged by the other circumstances related by the Rabbis 
at this occasion, e. g. that Esau tried to kill Jacob with his 
teeth while kissing him, but found his brother’s neck miracu- 
lously turned into stone or ivory! Can one really base any 
scientific Inference on such play of a fanciful imagination? 

I do not desire to weary the reader of this review by discussing 
more details, although there is hardly a page that does not 
challenge contradiction. This much I want to say in conclusion: 
the book is a work of stupendous erudition and makes stimulat- 
ing reading: but methodologically I can only consider it abor- 
tive and destined to have greater importance because of the 
refutation which is certain to come. from both Orientalist and 
Hellenist than because it advances our insight into the growth 
of religious practice and the order and significance of the 


Hebrew festivals. 
Ernst Rress. 


HUNTER COLLEGE, 
New York. 


Anthimi De Observatione Ciborum ad Theodoricum Regem 
Francorum Epistula. Recensuit Eduardus Liechtenhan. Lip- 
siae et Berolini, in aedibus B. G. Teubneri, MOMXXVIII. 


Pp. xix- 57. 


This is Vol. III, of the Corpus Medicorum Latinorum. The 
brief treatise of Anthimus, dating from the sixth century, has 
no claim to our regard from the medical point of view; even the 
history of medical practice could derive little of value from it. 
Its sole interest lies in its Latinity, if such it may be called. 
Written by a Greek living in banishment among Goths and 
Franks, and learning a modicum of Latin in Northern Italy, it 
is a curious linguistic document, for the study of which the 
indices (pp. 34-57) provided by the editor seem to give all neces- 
sary helps. 
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The editor’s work, so far as I can judge, appears to have been 
well done. This is not to say that his text is correct: how can 
one be sure that a text is correct, when the MSS are full of 
barbarisms? The editor tried to distinguish between the bar- 
barisms of his author and the barbarisms of the scribes; but 
how is one to determine the difference? Dr. Liechtenhan is 
doubtless laudably conscientious, but one wonders whether his 
criticism of the edition of Valentine Rose, not to mention Pro- 
fessor Shirley H. Weber, is altogether justified. The excessively 
full apparatus criticus bears testimony to the pains and patience 
of the editor; but what useful purpose can it serve? Three- 
fourths of the data is useless for the text; and only a palaeo- 
grapher could be interested in much that is noted. That would, 
of course, be worth all the effort spent upon it, if a conscientious 
palaeographer could depend upon it. But, knowing how fallible 
man is, the palaeographer will necessarily depend on his own 
inspection of the MSS. 

This criticism, which must be taken for what it is worth, con- 
sidering its source, is aimed less at the editor than at the authori- 
ties who presumably approve of his work and may be supposed 
to have directed his procedure. The result is a mine of ma- 
terial, which may be worked by others to great profit; but each 
worker will have to check the data given for himself. 


W. A. HEIDE. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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Oribasii Collectionum Medicorum Reliquiae, Vol. I, libri I-VIII. 
Edidit loannes Raeder. Lipsiae et Berolini, in aedibus B. 
G. Teubneri, MCMXXVIII. Pp. viii + 300. Vol. II, 
libri IX-XVI. Edidit Ioannes Raeder. Lipsiae et Bero- 
lini, in aedibus B. G. Teubneri, MCMXXIX. Pp. vi + 297. 


These volumes constitute parts VI 1, 1 and 2 of the Corpus 
Medicorum Graecorum. Dr. Raeder, who in 1926 gave us the 
Synopsis ad Eustathium and Libri ad Eunapium of Oribasius, 
progresses rapidly with his exacting task. He had, to be sure, 
the admirable edition of Bussemaker and Daremberg to serve 
him, but his edition is far from being a mere reprint of its pre- 
decessor; for the latter had omiticd considerable parts of the 
10Xi, euch ao Looks XT- VTTT, which were taken over with slighi 
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to offer; if an improvement be possible here or there, it is likely 
to be the result of special study. The critical apparatus is brief, 
but adequate; and the proof-reading, as usual in the Corpus, 
very excellent. Knowing how prone one is to overlook a miss- 
print I have searched the pages in the hope of discovering one to 
keep myself in countenance; but I have failed. 

Dr. Raeder is to be congratulated. May he soon complete his 
edition, which will long remain the standard. 

W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Qvid: the Art of Love and other Poems. With an English 
Translation by J. H. MozueY. London: William Heine- 
mann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928. xiv + 382 


pp. $2.50. 


The title of this new volume of the Loeb Classical Library is 
so vague that the reviewer must begin with a table of contents. 
In addition to the Art of Love and the Remedies of Love, it con- 
tains the De Medicamine Faciei, the Nux, Ibis, Halieuticon, and 
the “un-Ovidian” Consolatio ad Liviam. The translation is 
good. A.A. IIT, 111, seilicet Aiaci coniunx ornata venires, is 
translated, * What! would you come arrayed like the spouse of 
Ajax?” -Brandt’s explanation seems better, “ Würdest du etwa 
als Gattin des Aiax in zierlichem Schmuck er8cheinen?” R.A. 
203, pavidos terre varia formidine cervos, is rendered, “ with 
varied panic alarm the timid deer." This ignores the use of 
formido (‘scare’) as a technical term in hunting; cf. Seneca, 
De Ira, 2, 11, 5, linea pinnis distincta . . . ab ipso effectu 
dicta formido. P. 105,1. 6, the printer seems to have omitted a 
word, something corresponding to ‘parcite’. P. 108, 1. 619, 
has ad for at; p. 288, 1. 465, aras for ad aras; p. 294, 1. 519, 
inclusque for inclususque; p. 302, 1. 594, pareas for pereas. 
And the English pages have a few obvious misprints of proper 
names. By way of illustration of the Ibis, the translator adds an 
appendix, On Cursing in Ancient Times. 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


Joans Horxins ÜNIvERSITY. 


Les nouveaux aspects de la question de Trove, by CHARLES VEL- 
LAY. Paris, Société d’Edition “ Les Belles Lettres,” 1930. 
(Collection d’Etudes Anciennes publiée sous le patronage 
de Association Guillaume Budé.) Pp. 134, 1 map. 


This pamphlet is a republication, with some revisions, of sev- 
eral articles that appeared in ZL’Acropole in 1927, 1928, and 
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1929. M. VELLAY attempts to demonstrate two propositions: 
first, that the camp of the Greeks at Troy was on the Darda- 
nelles, as everybody thought until recently, and not, as Brück- 
ner, Dorpfeld, and others would have it, at Besika Bay; second, 
that Hissarlik is not Homeric Troy. He cannot accept Kara- 
Your, offered as a substitute site by V. Seyk, and proposes no 
candidate of his own. 

M. VxzLLAY supports his second contention chiefly by two 
arguments. (1) From the Catalogue of Ships it is apparent 
that the Greek army numbered about 100,000; and the camp 
of such an army would reach nearly to Hissarlik, which at that 
time was only about 1,100 metres from the sea. (2) The sixth 
town at Hissarlik is too small to be the Homeric city. But 
most readers feel that the Homeric descriptions of the fighting 
before Troy do not imply an army of 100,000 or anywhere near 
it; and though it is certainly a little disconcerting to learn, for 
example, that Leaf could walk around Hissarlik in eleven min- 
utes, still the sixth city is two-thirds as large as the citadel at 
Mycenae. Homer magnifies cities as well as men. Feeling that 
Hissarlik is too conspicuous in the Trojan plain to be altogether 
ignored by Homer, M. VELLAY accepts Seyk’s suggestion that it 
is the common tomb of the Greeks mentioned in Il. VII, 331- 
48 and 430-41. It is remarkable that this hypothesis was con- 
ceived, astonishing that it has won a convert. The author does 
not make his case more acceptable by his aggressive contro- 
versial style nor, by asserting, for example, that “ l'existence 
méme de cette ville hypothétique (sixth city) ne repose plus 
sur des documents tangibles, mais sur la seule affirmation de 
M. Dörpfeld " (p. 3). 

The value and interest of the pamphlet lies in M. VELLAY'S 
discussion of the Besika Bay theory. His temper is anything 
but judicial, but he has read very widely, and his discussions 
can not be neglected by any one interested in the question. 

Since Homer clearly places the Greek camp on the Hellespont, 
the first requisite for the new hypothesis is a demonstration that 
the word Hellespont can be understood to include Besika Bay. 
There are passages in both Homer and later authors that sug- 
gest such a meaning, and Strabo tells us that some ancient 
scholars considered the word applicable to the whole northern 
Aegean. In 1898 Sieglin tried to establish this as a frequent 
use, and his view has won much acceptance; but M. VELLAY 
hop: dm a discussion extending over 43 pages, that its founda- 
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pont, he could mean not toward the strait, but in a different 
direction toward Besika Bay. The best one can say is that if 
the bay is strongly indicated by other evidence, Homer's use of 
the word Hellespont might not be a wholly insuperable objection. 

Ten arguments for the Besika theory are discussed by the 
author. To one, that based on the @pwopds wedtoro, he concedes 
a certain validity. Another, based on the position of the Sca- 
mander, he would nullify by denying that Hissarlik is Troy. 
As for the other eight (and one or two that he omits) one 
agrees with M. VELLAY that they amount to nothing. On the 
other hand he adduces seventeen arguments against the theory. 
Two of these, based on the predicted destruction of the Greek 
wall (XII, 17-33) and on the division of the fleeing Trojans 
at the river (XXI, 1-8) have some force. Most of the argu- 
ments on both sides are very unsubstantial. 

If one disregards the Hellespont question and the universal 
belief of ancient times that the camp was on the strait (for this 
is a separate matter if Sieglin is right about the Hellespont) 
one site seems to be about as probable as the other. But those 
considerations can not be disregarded. M. VELLAY appears to 
have the right side of the question. 


FRANKLIN P. JOHNSON. 
Due UNIvegsity, 
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TRADITION IN THE EPITHALAMIUM. 


[Certain Greek rhetoricians of Roman imperial times preserve a large 
amount of material derived from lost Greek epithalamia (Sappho, etc.) 
which were utilized by Roman poets. This material increases our 
knowledge of the epithalamium and helps to define the traditional 
elements in the extant specimens, especially Catullus c. LXI.] 


Tradition had a much more powerful influence on the various 
kinds of poetry in antiquity than it has today. The Roman 
poets especially, educated by a study of the Greek poets of the 
past, accepted much that was traditionally Greek and if they 
were influenced by their Roman predecessors also, it must not 
be forgotten that these Roman predecessors had themselves made 
use of the Greeks. Moreover the teachers,—the grammatici, the 
rhetores, ind the philosophers—passed on to their pupils much 
of the same influence. Thus & Roman poet of Cicero's time or 
of the Augustan Age, for example, was subject to the influence 
of Greek tradition both directly, through his own reading and 
study, and indirectly, through his teachers and earlier Roman 
poets. If he was a poet of ability, there was always originality 
in his work, but along with this Roman element there was much 
that was Greek, including particularly in the older kinds of 
poetry a considerable amount of traditional content and form. 
A Roman poet rarely broke entirely away from the tradition 
established for the genre in which he was working. 

In the epic, in which the influence of Homer was always para- 
mount, the presence of a large traditional element even in a 
poem on Roman subjects, rs the Annals of Ennius, is naturally 
to be expected. But in the epithalamium—lI shall use the word 
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in its general sense—-one expects to find much less of the tradi- 
tional element because this kind of poetry, both among the 
Greeks and among the Romans, was always rooted in the cur- 
rent wedding customs and a wedding poem was usually written 
for a definite occasion. Both of these facts suggested to the 
poet ‘life rather than books as a basis for his work. The poets 
availed themselves of this realistic basis, and yet at the same 
time they retained, so far as we can judge, a surprising num- 
ber of traditional Greek elements even when they were deal- 
ing with the wedding of some Roman friend. 

The most beautiful epithalamia which have come down to 
us from antiquity are the sixty-first and sixty-second poems of 
Catullus. The first of these affords by far the best opportu- 
nity for a study of the traditional aspect of the genre for sev- 
eral reasons: it represents the normal type of wedding poem 
since it was composed for a definite occasion, the wedding of 
Manlius Torquatus and Vinia Aurunculeia; it reflects many 
parts of the wedding ceremony so that it may be compared at 
many points with the work of others; it contains a large Roman 
element and so affords a fairer opportunity for such a study 
than the sixty-second poem in which the Roman element is 
hardly noticeable.* i 

A brief outline of wedding poetry before the time of Catullus 
shows that the genre was very old and had been often practised. 
Apart from the allusions to popular songs? there were many 
examples of the literary epithalamium. It is not certain when 
the poets began to develop the popular songs into works of con- 
scious art. Perhaps this was already done in the time of Homer. 
In the Iliad (24, 57-62) Hera says that among the guests who 
attended the wedding of Peleus and Thetis was. Apollo with his 
lyre, and there may have been a tale that on that occasion Apollo 
used his lyre to good purpose as he sang the wedding song or 
that he accompanied others who sang it. Hesiod is credited by 
Tzetzes with an epithalamium on the wedding of Peleus and 


1 Of, e, LXIV, 323-381, in which the atmosphere is intentionally Greek. 

2 Homer, Il. 18, 491-496; ps.-Hesiod, Shield of Hercules, 273-280, etc, 

® Cf. Pindar, Nem. 5, 41-43 and Aeschylus, fr. 350 (Sidgwick). Homer 
may imply an epithalamium inserted in a narrative poem as the song 
of the Parcae is inserted in Catullus c. LXIV. 
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Thetis; but the fragments show that the pocm was probably a 
narrative of the wedding, not an epithalamium.* 

In the seventh century we reach firmer ground. Aleman com- 
posed wedding songs and beginning with Sappho we have actual 
fragments. Thus the genre had a history of at least five hun- 
dred years before Catullus and his contemporaries practised it. 
It was reflected in the drama, e.g. the Troades (307-840) and 
the Phaethon (fr. 781 N.) of Euripides, the Birds (ad fin.) 
and the Peace (ad fin.) of Aristophanes, the Casina of Plautus, 
and as a separate kind was composed by Philoxenus, Telestis, 
Theocritus, Callimachus, Eratosthenes, and lastly (among the 
Greeks) Catullus younger contemporary Parthenius. 

Special types of wedding poetry arose, suggested in most 
cases by different parts of the wedding ceremony. Some of 
these types indeed were based on popular songs which were 
themselves part of the ceremony. Homer applies the term 
vpevatos to a popular song accompanying the procession. In 
Hesiod the bride is in a car and this custom probably suggested 
the term áppuáreov, which occurs in Roman imperial times. In 
the fourth century B. C. appears the term EmıdaAapıov, originally 
a song at the bridal chamber. We hear also of a dieyeprıkov or 
öpdpiov, € wakirffy? or ‘morning song’, a x«arakoıumrıröv OF 
karevvaorırdv, ‘sleeping song’—probably the same as the 
EerWdakduıov in its stricter sense.® 

Wedding poetry was by nature festival poetry and most of the 
single poems seem to have been written for definite occasions. 
The poems or passages in which the union of mythical char- 
acters is celebrated, as the union of Peleus and Thetis (Catullus, 
LXIV 323-381) or Helen and Menelaus (Theocritus XVIII) 
are but varieties of this type. Whether the Greek poets earlier 
than Catullus composed pieces of a more general character deal- 
ing with marriage rather than with a wedding, as in Catullus 
LXII, cannot be certainly determined, but it is not improb- 
able -ince the poems written for definite occasions and the wed- 
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ding orations display a strong tendency to generalize about mar- 
riage.” 

Since the wedding poem, itself developing out of a feature 
of the wedding, was almost always connected with an actual 
wedding ceremony, there was a strong tendency on the part of 
the poets to deal over and over again with the same topics. The 
Greeks and Italians were related peoples and their wedding cus- 
toms, though varying locally in the Greek lands and in Italy, 
were often identical or closely similar, for example, a proces- 
sion, a feast, sacrifices, the praise of bride and groom, and many 
others. Thus in spite of local differences—and variations aris- 
ing at different periods also—there were many Greek customs 
which were easily understood at Rome. The Roman poets found 
these customs embodied in the Greek epithalamia in which by 
the time of Catullus they had been used so often that they had 
become traditional topics, and the poets had added to them orna- 
mental features which had also become traditional. 

The fullest list of traditional topics may be found today in 
the rhetoricians, for the actual fragments of the genre itself 
before the time of Catullus, though very valuable, are meagre, 
and there is only one complete poem, the eighteenth of Theo- 
critus. The rhetoricians, however, seized upon the epithala- 
mium, as they seized upon most forms of creative literature, and 
developed a variety of wedding composition peculiarly their own, 
the wedding oration. They studied Sappho and other poets 
who had composed epithalamia and utilized their content and to 
a considerable extent their form. They frequently name and 
quote the poets. Dionysius refers to Sappho and recommends 
quoting Homer (Mé0o8. ém@adr., 3). Menander recommends 
the use of the poets for mythological parallels on love and mar- 
riage—Sappho, Homer, Hesiod (Dept rbad., 12), and at the 
beginning of the Iep xarewvacrıoö he remarks that the poets 
deal with this theme and the rhetoricians will not stand aloof. 
The mythological marriage recommended most often by the 
rhetoricians is that of Peleus and Thetis, which Catullus re- 


7 Marriage was discussed in other forms of prose, e. g. Theophrastus, 
Iep "yágov and Seneca De matrimonio. 

8 Cf. also the 0écis, el yaunréov, e. g. Libanius (ed. R. Foerster), vol. 
VIII, pp. 550-561. 
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counted in his sixty-fourth poem. Dionysius? and Menander, 
although they recommended prose writers as models for the 
style of the epithalamium, «contain many passages which are 
redolent of poetry. Choricius, in the first of his wedding ora- 
tions, mentions Sappho twice and quotes Homer; he honors 
the bride Sardıry peAwdia and addresses her in a passage which 
reflects Sappho: eoi xdpıev pey eldos kai Önpara persypa, Epws de 
KaAD TEPIKEXUTU mpog«erme Kal ot Terinarev é&óxos 7) “Adpodirn.*® 

Himerius, as is well known, follows the poets closely. He 
names Sappho several times, quotes her, and often reflects her 
content and her manner. He recommends a poetic style for 
the prose epithalamium and his own prose exemplifies the 
principle. Thus it became one of the functions of the rheto- 
riclan to compose wedding speeches and to teach others how to 
compose them. And so the recurrent features of the epithala- 
mium became, in the rhetoricians, recognized topics; they had 
to give instructions * about the things customarily said? at wed- 
dings, as Dionysius puts it, and the phrase sufficiently indicates 
the influence of tradition. 

The purposes of rhetoric required an abundance of illustrative 
material so that any particular type of composition could be 
varied to suit the circumstances. This fact is of special value 
with reference to the epithalamium, for although the poetic 
genre is so imperfectly preserved, we find in the rhetoricians a 
very complete list of “the things customarily said’ at weddings.** 


? Probably the pseudo-Dionysius. The extant rhetorical work dates 
from the second century and later of the Roman Empire. The date at 
which the rhetoricians first wrote wedding speeches is not certain. 
There is a hint in Menander (Ilep? karevvaor,, 18) that this form of 
composition was in his time rather a new thing, for he says that to the 
best of his knowledge it had not been sharply defined. Perhaps then we 
are justified in assuming that no such speeches existed in the time of 
Catullus. (But unfortunately the text of §18 is not certain, cf. 
Bursian’s app. crit.) 

10 Woerster-Richtsteig, Oret. V, 19. The last four words (with a 
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No real poet made use of all the traditional topics in a single 
poem but every epithalamium contained a surprising number 
of them, and this aspect of the genre can be made clear by 
comparing any given poem with the work of the rhetoricians— 
a method which yields interesting results for the sixty-first poem 
of Catullus. 

The most important rhetorical works for our purpose are 
the pseudo-Dionysius’ Texım fnropixn, c. II, MéÜo0os yapndiov ; 
c. Iv, MéOodos eriPadapiov; Menander’s Hepi émdeaxrxov, Tract. 
II, c. xiii, Tlepi érifadapiov and e. xiv, Hept karevvaorırov; Hime- 
rius’ wedding oration, Oratio I, and Choricius’ Orationes nupti- 
ales, v-vi, cf. also Gregory of Nazianzos, ”Erawos wapdevias, and 
the Oéc«s, ei yaunreov of Aphthonius and Libanius.** 

In the sixty-first poem. Catullus has much to say about the 
functions and attributes of Hymen. His account of Hymen 
agrees In many details with what the rhetoricians say of Gamos. 
In Catullus Hymen gives the bride to the groom; he inspires 
love and is the uniter of the pair. He is young, and he possesses 
certain physical characteristics which seem to be feminine— 
the snow-white foot (9), the high, clear voice (13). He carries 
a torch (15.) and even wears a veil (8). Menander remarks 
in the very first sentence of his Hep ér:fadapiov that the chief 
topic of the Adyos émifaAdpuos OT yapnAtos is the god of marriage, 
and he includes among his directions almost all details cited 
above from Catullus, even hinting at the curious conception oi 
the god’s effeminacy:!? véos éoviv defadys ó Taos, Aapardda dépov 


14 The editions cited are as follows: pseudo-Dionysius ed. Usener- 
Radermacher, 1904; Menander ed. C. Bursian, (Abh. bayer. Akad. xvi, 
1882; Himerius ed. Diibner, 1849, and the new fragments, cf. H. 
Schenkl, Herm., 46 (1911), 414 ff.; Choricius ed. Foerster-Richtsteig, 
1929; Gregory Naz. ed. Migne, Patrolog. graeca, vol. 37, pp. 521-573; 
Libanius ed. R. Foerster, vol. VIIL (1915); Aphthonius, Rhetores 
Graeei, ed. H. Rabe (vol. X, 1926). R. Reitzenstein has commented 
briefly on the rhetoricians and their relation to Greek poetry, cf. Hermes 
35 (1900), pp. 73 ff. T. C. Burgess, Hpideictic Lit., Studies in Class, 
Philol, Chicago (1902), pp. 170 ff. remarks that a large number of 
the varietiés (nearly thirty) of the epideictic speech recognized by 
Menander continue forms long established in poetry. The Aéyos éme 
0aXáuios is one of these, cf. also the encomium, the propempticon, the 
genethliacon, ete. 

15 Catullus’ full conception of Hymen (the passages cited above rep- 
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Ev Talv xepoty, podivos èv Epvßnmarı TO arpóawsrov karaAayropevov, Cuepov 
ázocTáLov êk TÖV Önpdrov kai TÖV ddptwv (23). 6 Oeds otros avvém Tet 
piv oùpavòv TH yj, ovvámre, de Kpóvov 75 "Pég, (6). 

The conception of Hymen (Gamos) is closely connected with 
the more extensive topic of the advantages and blessings of 
legal marriage. He is the dur bonae Veneris, boni coniugator 
amoris (44-45), incomparable among the gods (48-49, 64-65, 
etc.). Legal marriage is necessary for the home and the family 
(66-69 cf. 205-208) and for the safety of the fatherland (71-74) 
because legitimate children spring from it. The groom must 
put aside free love (134-136, 139-141), the bride must be pure 
and do her duty (144-146, 217). 

The rhetoricians have all these details and many more. Dio- 
nysius considers legal marriage as most advantageous to man. 
By abandoning irregular love men gain a reputation for 
cwdpootyvn and the statement that even if a lover approves his 
favorite it is much more fitting for him to approve marriage 
closely parallels the thought of vv. 121-141 (on the concubinus 
and the groom). The fatherland is benefitted by the children 
of legal marriage; marriage is necessary for the salvation of 
the race.!® 

One of the man points of the epithalamium, says Menander, 
should be the family. Gamos was the first god who came into 


resent only a part of the god’s attributes) seems to have included 
functions which originally belonged to Gamos, ef. Wilamowitz, Hellen. 
Dichtung II (1924), 280 1f. But the two were easily confused. Cer- 
tainly the feminine attributes are better suited to Hymen, though 
Menander is speaking of Gamos. Waser, in his article on Gamos 
(Pauly-Wissowa), is puzzled by a representation of Gamos (on a gem) 
as a woman. But literature and art here support each other: there 
was clearly such a conception. The veil, which appears only in Catullus, 
is part of this conception, and perhaps the slippers and chaplet also, 
cf. Ellis ad toc. and Kroll, who cites Cornelius Balbus ap. Servium on 
Aeneid 4, 127: Hymen is characterized as pulchritudine muliebri. The 
feminine conception may symbolize the loss of the male element after 
ovumAoxn, ef. Attis, who is at first masculine, then feminine (Catull. 
63, 4-8 and 27 notha mulier). Attis is given the hands of a woman: 
nivel... monibus. Seneea, in the wedding sung of Jason and Creusa 
(Medea, 56 ft.), alludes to the god 2, grads mor dus ebrio. (09). proh 
ably referring io the same general characterisiics, ch. miereidus 
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being after Chaos; he is the cause of everything and he conquers 
everything. The children (of legal marriage) will exalt the 
fatherland. Marriage means, through the children, the salva- 
tion of home, property, and family.’ 

Gamos is similarly exalted in Himerius * and the discussions 
of Libanius and Aphthonius deal for the most part with the 
advantages and blessings of marriage.!? 

Marriage was not only illustrated from myth, but was com- 
pared to other unions in the world of animal and plant hfe. 
The most famous of these comparisons is the beautiful passage 
in which Catullus makes use of the vine and the elm (LXII, 49- 
58, cf. LXI, 102-105). This precise form of the comparison does 
not occur in the rhetoricians and probably it is a Roman varia- 
tion, but the general idea is Greek. Menander advises the 
wedding orator that he may remind the pair, if it should be 
spring, that trees are now forming unions with trees.” A little 
later he suggests that myths about the loves of trees may be 
introduced.?! 

Praise of the bride and groom was a regular feature of wed- 
ding compositions, both poetry and prose, from the time of 
Sappho. There was a natural inclination to dwell on the 
bride and this is illustrated in Catullus. Vinia is like Venus 
when the goddess came before her Phrygian judge (16-19) ; 78 
hers is the beauty of flowers—the Asian myrtle (22), the hya- 
cinth (89), the parthenice and the poppy (187-188). No 
woman has surpassed her in beauty (82-86). She is pure (217- 
223), modest (79) and loving (169-171). The groom is 
handsome (190-192), loving (195-198), and of ancient lineage 
(206-208). 

The rhetoricians dwell at length on this topic. I have already 
quoted a passage from Choricius in which the bride’s beauty is 


47 Hep erıdar., l and 6; epi karevv. 11 and 25. 

18 Orat. I, 7-10. 

?? Metellus Numidicus (ap. Gellium I, 6) emphasizes the necessity of 
marriage. Probably there was a purely Roman tradition on.this point. 

20 ITepi xarevvaor., 12, 

21 Ibid., 15. 

22 Of, Sappho, Anth. lyr. (Diehl), fragg. 116, 117 (?), 123, 127, 128, 
130. 

28 Choricius (VI, 18) employs this myth, but in another connection. 
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praised. Himerius, as we might expect, is truly lyric. He has 
to use, he says, the language of the poets to describe the flower- 
like beauty of the bride (76 ävdos ris Sews) ; she is white as 
milk, her cheeks are like roses, etc., etc.2* She is the very 
figure (dyaAya) of Aphrodite, she exhales roses and love, and 
she deserves Sappho’s own praises: "Q xaX$, à xapieooa mpémet 
yap oo 7a THs AcoBias Eykaypua.?® 

It is unnecessary to dwell longer on the praise of physical 
beauty. The bridegroom received at least a small part of it in 
Sappho as in Catullus. An interesting detail is the comparison 
of the bride to a flower or a fruit, the groom to a tree. This 
kind of compliment is as old as the main topic itself. Sappho 
is clearly the source of it.?* Catullus accepts it and the rheto- 
riclans recommend it.?? 

In individual cases the encomium had to be adapted to the 
facts and there might be difficulties even in the praise of the 
bride’s charms. This last point troubled the Greeks more than 
the Romans because the Greek maiden of good family was care- 
fully secluded before marriage. And so we find Menander 
recommending to the wedding orator caution in praising the 
bride’s beauty, unless he should chance to be a relative; but he 
may avoid the danger of scandal by saying ‘ we have heard’ thus 
and so!” 

The other possible subjects for praise had to be treated with 
similar care, e. g., the lineage, the accomplishments, the mental 
endowments of the pair. Catullus can dwell on the ancient 
name of Manlius Torquatus, but the comparatively unknown 
. family of the bride afforded him no such opportunity; his praise 
of Vinia (apart from her beauty) is couched in rather general 
terms. Again Menander suggests how to avoid the difficulties.?? 
If you praise the families of both bride and groom, he says, 


54 Orat. I, 19-20. 

25 Edmonds, Lyra graeca I, 1922, Sappho, frag. 157, makes an actual 
fragment of this passage. Diehl and Lobel are more conservative. 

20 Cf, fragg. 116 (the apple), 127 (the groom is like a sapling). 

27 Morander, Hepl éran., 10, compares the groom to an olive tree, 
the bride to a date palun. 

43 Menander, ibid., 20. 

ICh, kulsore, Cot T. 18+ the lineage of both is praised. 
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you should try not to exalt one at the expense of the other ;°° 
in any case seek for something that is famous, and if the groom 
himself is not available, try to find relatives who are good sub- 
jects for encomium; if neither family is renowned, turn to 
elements of character! This was apparently Catullus’ method 
in the case of Vinia. 

Harmonious love (concordia, ópóvou) was an important topic 
of the epithalamium. The idea is well expressed in our Book 
of Common Prayer. At the end of the wedding ceremony, the 
clergyman prays that “these persons ... may ever remain in 
perfect love and peace together.” In the sixty-first poem Catul- 
lus does not use the word,** but he emphasizes the idea (31-25, 
100, 139-146). The rhetoricians have much to say on the 
subject. 

The wedding pair, says Dionysius, should be urged to the 
greatest possible harmony; the wedding orator should demon- 
strate its blessings and should say in fact that there is no greater 
blessing, 

n 660° ópodpovéovre vonpacw oixov Exnrov 
výp 796 yourh? 


Choricius praises öusvora very prettily: 459v piv Xópa xopdav 
ouppbeyyopevov dAANAas, 200 de beüyos cuvwpidos Öuovoodaons, Horo 
86 mávrov yuv) raùrà dpovotoa TË cvvotkobyri.?? 

To Menander ópóvota is one of the blessings of marriage, and he 
advises the orator, as he exhorts the wedded pair, to gay that 
they will have dreams which will prophesy for them the birth 
of children, 6zévo throughout life,** the increase of wealth, etc. 

The exhortation of the pair to unite in love was of special im- 
portance, cf. Catullus LXI, 204 (ludite), 227 £., 104-105 (im- 
plicabitur, cf. aupmAorn). For Menander this was the essence 


3? Ylepi erıdaX., 14 and 17. Many possible subjects of praise are men- 
tioned by the rhetoricians, e. g. (for the bride) skill in spinning and 
weaving, in music; (for the groom) excellence as a student, oratory, 
wisdom, physical strength, bravery, ete., ete. ' 

#1 But cf. LXIV, 334-336 (Peleus and Thetis). 

3? Cf. Mé000. yau., 3, ef. 5-6; emıar,, 3. Homer, Od. 6, 182-185. 

88 Orat, VI, 40. 

3t Catullus implies this lifelong concordia, LXI, 151-156, cf, Theoe. 18, 
51 f., Isov EpacGat alXdiwr . . . AdOcrov BAßor. 
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of the karevvaorırös Aóyos, which he defines as arpoTporn Tpos nv 
ovprrAroxny ; it deals with the consummation of marriage. Ile 
urges the wedding orator in such a speech to keep to what is 
honorable and dignified, to say nothing unseemly—-a principle 
which is well illustrated, according to ancient standards, by 
Catullus in the sixty-first poem and by Himerius in his wedding 
oration. Sappho alludes to the consummation of the wedding 
(fr. 128) and other fragments probably come from songs con- 
nected with this part of the ceremony, e. g. fr. 124 (the door- 
keeper), 123 (address to the groom), 129 (farewell to bride 
and groom). In Theocritus the exhortation is rather mildly 
expressed (XVIII 54-55). The later poets as compared with the 
popular epithalamia undoubtedly exhibited considerable restraint 
in dealing with this topic. Probably Sappho and her contem- 
poraries were more realistic.*® 

Closely connected with the preceding topic is the wish (or 
prayer) for children. In Catullus (LXI, 204-223) and in Theo- 
eritus (XVIII, 507.) the prayer occurs near the end of the 
epithalamium and this seems to have been its regular position, 
for the rhetoricians put it last (or next to the last) although 
they indicate that the order of the other topics is not fixed. 

Catullus wishes that a son may be born who shall be like his 
father and so attest his mother’s purity. This detail also is 
traditional. Menander counsels the wedding orator to say that 
the pair will have children like themselves ** and Himerius, at 
the end of his oration, prays to the Genethlioi to give legitimate 
children to the wedded pair, cf. Choricius, vi, 32. The mytho- 


85 Mep karev»acT., 1 and 3. For Dionysius the proper term for a 
speech at this stage of the wedding is ém:@adduios Abyos. 

3" Demetrius (epi épp., 187), speaking of Sappho’s abuse of the groom 
and the doorkeeper (fr. 124), criticizes her for the use of wefa dvéuara 
— words more suited to prose than poetry. This is the sophisticated 
Opinion of a later age. Sappho was here reflecting the popular epitha- 
lamium. The rhetoricians advise a description and praise of the wed- 
ding chamber. Catullus mentions the chamber, using one of the Greek 
terms (185 thalamo), but he concentrates his prajsc on the wedding 
cour $777 T1123, Phin te probably a Roman variation of the Greek 
: dE Co f*est a ndS0die not pine chnupeun v. Mat ult C38 
TE Stanes al PN S D CEN MEET eee ; sf eee t 
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logical parallel, Telemachus and Penelope, used by Catullus, does 
not occur in this connection elsewhere, but the rhetoricians fre- 
quently advise the use of such parallels. The method at least is . 
traditional. 

The season of the year and the hour of the day are common 
topics in the wedding orations. Menander suggests details 
for spring, winter, and summer. If, for example, the wedding 
occurs in the spring, the wedding orator may speak of night- 
ingales and swallows, of the earth blooming with flowers, of 
the trees, etc. The hour, i. e. the evening, was a still more 
fruitful topie for bursts of oratory. Speak of the beauties 
of the night, says Menander, of the stars, of Orion, and say 
that as everything has its fitting time, so the wedding has re- 
ceived the night as a gift of the gods.? Catullus does not deal 
directly with the season, but it is probable that his many refer- 
ences to flowers are in part connected with this topic. Cer- 
tainly the other topic—the hour and Hesperus—is emphasized 
in the sixty-second poem, cf. LXIV, 229. Sappho also alludes 
to Hesperus,** and since weddings, in Greece as in Rome, regu- 
larly occurred in the evening, the topic is a very ancient one. 
In the sixty-first poem the.hour is implied by the procession, 
the torches, and especially by the closing scene at the bridal 
chamber.*? 

We need not dwell on the singing, the music, the dance, and 
the general revelry which were regular concomitants of the 
wedding from the time of Homer to that of the rhetoricians, 
and are so treated by Menander: ueis fó8ow kai tow crehavwod- 
pevot Kai Aapmábas àvájavres wept tov ÜáAapov malfwuevr Kal xopetav 
ovoTnodpca kal Tov tpévatov émBoóueÜa, TO SdareSov mAtfyrrovres vois 
mooiv, érixpoTouvTes TÒ Xeipe, Eorebavwuevor mávres.?? These de- 
tails are obvious in Catullus and are summed up in the phrase 
lusimus satis (225). 


38 Tlep? karevvacT., 19-18, cf. 23. 

?? Ibid., 22 and 5 (Hesperus, the Wain, ete.). 

“ The lavish references to flowers in the epithalamia may have 
originated in the preference for early Spring as the best season for 
weddings,—at Athens the month Gamelion (Jan.-Feb.) ; at Rome, April, 

“1 Fragg. 132a, 133. Frag. 120 is not certainly from an epithalamium. 

12 If we take abit (90, 105, 112, 192) as perfect, the implication is 
still clearer, cf. Baehrens! note on v. 90. 

43 Wepi xarevvacr., 16, cf. Libanius, od. fin. 
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Hitherto we have dealt chiefly with matters of content. The 
form and the general technique of the epithalamium were also 
strongly influenced by tradition. Some details have already 
been mentioned which have a place here, for example the use 
of mythological parallels—a method not peculiar to the epitha- 
lamium alone—and the comparison of the bride to a flower. To 
these we may add the meter, the proem, the refrains, the com- 
parisons and figures, and many more. At present however 1 
wish to examine in detail only one matter of technique because 
it seems to me that its history has not been understood. 

In the sixty-first poem the most interesting feature of the 
technique is the mimetic-dramatie character — the manner 
in which the poet takes part in the ceremony assuming the 
röle of a master of ceremonies or chorus leader. It is the 
poet who invokes Hymen (cinge, 6, veni, 9, pelle, 14, etc), 
urges the girls to sing (dicite, 39), addresses the bride (flere 
desine 82, prodeas 91, 12, 16, 106, 113, etc. 146 etc.), the 
wedding couch (107), directs the boys to lift their torches (114) 
and sing (116), addresses the favorite slave (125, 132-133), 
the groom (135 etc.)—all the persons in fact. Sometimes he 
maintains his individuality as in 189, At, marite, ita me iuvent, 
or 209, Torquatus volo parvulus, sometimes he associates him- 
self with the rest of the company, as in 225, lusimus satis. This 
is the device which more than anything else gives life to the 
poem. Nò other completely extant wedding poem is composed 
in this way, but the same technique is employed in other forms 
of poetry, for example in some of the Hymns of Callimachus 
(IL, V, VI). Hymn V, The Bath of Pallas, is a very good illus- 
tration. The poet exhorts a band of maidens to come prepared 
to escort Pallas to the bath. He speaks in the first person 
cf. &oekovoa (8), éyó (55), éuós (56), and frequently addresses 
the maidens (4, 13, 17, 29, 31); he exhorts the goddess to 
come forth (33, 43, 55). And while the maidens await her 
coming, he tells them the story of Teiresias (57-136). The 
story ended he announces that the goddess is coming (137). 
Even in detail this is clearly the technique employed by Catul- 
lus in the sixty-first poem. The same technique occurs in the 
third poem of Theocritus, the so-called Serenade. It is found 
in Augustan poetry, for example in Horats Odes T, 97, natis 
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in usum, etc., but the best parallel is Tibullus’ IJ, 1, the 
account of the country festival (Ambarvalia) in which the 
poet takes the röle of a householder and priest—a director of 
the festival on his own estate, cf. also II, 2; IT, 5, ete.** 

There has been a tendency among scholars to attribute the 
invention of this quasi-dramatic—not strictly dramatic—method 
of presenting a ceremony or a series of events to Callimachus 
or to 'Theoeritus. In my opinion the credit should go to 
Sappho, who, as I believe, employed this method in her epitha- 
lamia. 

Among the fragments of Sappho’s epithalamia there are a 
number in which somebody addresses the groom and the bride: 


OA yaußpe, cot pev 8H yanos, as dpao 


# 
EKTETEAEOT’, Exeis, etc., 


xaipe, vua, 
xalpe, Tipe yápßpe, móda, (fr. 128), 
cf. also fr. 130. Somebody urges that the roof (or lintel?) be 
lifted high, the bridegroom is so tall (fr. 123): 


"Ivo, òy 10 péAaOpov, etc. 


Sappho certainly made use of real dialogıfe in her epithala- 
mia. Demetrius quotes a passage in which the bride ad- 
dresses Maidenhood and Maidenhood replies (fr. 131). Prob- 
ably Sappho used informal dialogue also, cf. fr. 122: $6roper, 
jet marnp, words which have been assigned with probability to 
an epithalamium. But fragments 128 and 130 are certainly 
best interpreted as words of Sappho herself in the réle of poetess 
—choragus at some wedding—a röle corresponding to that which 
Catullus assumes in the sixty-first poem.*® This view is sup- 


“R. Reitzenstein, Hellen. Wunderezähl. (1906), 159 ff.; C. Pas- ° 
quali, Quaestt. Callim., pp. 148 ff.; L. Deubner, N. Jhb. 47 (1921), 361- 
378; Wilamowitz, Hellen. D., II (1924), 282; R. Heinze on Horace’s 
Odes, I, 27 (6th ed. 1917); E. Stemplinger, Der Mimus im der horazisch, 
Lyrik, Ph. 75 (1919), 466-469. 

55 Of. Pasquali and Deubner. Wilamowitz, though he does not discuss 
its origin, thinks that Catullus owes this technique to Callimachus. 
I have not yet seen the dissertation of Otto Friess, Beobachtungen über 
die Dartstellungskunst Catulls (1929). 

46 Of, also e. 42, but not, as Kroll thinks, e. 62, which is really 
dramatic in form and can be divided among speakers or singers, 
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ported by the fact that the rhetoricians, who derive from poetry 
the principles which they recommend for the wedding speech, 
say that the orator should ‘exhort the groom and the bride’, 
“utter the prayer’, ‘exhort the youths; summon the hearers 
... to escort the pair to the wedding chamber ’.*” The wedding 
orator is thus encouraged to assume the very röle that we find 
in Catullus. It might be said that since the rhetoricians are 
later than Catullus they took their idea from the Alexandrian 
writers who certainly employed it in other forms of poetry and 
so probably in the epithalamium. But fortunately Himerius, 
who often quotes and paraphrases Sappho—-so closely indeed 
that Edmonds and others attempt to reconstruct Sappho’s verse 
from Himerius’ prose !—is explicit. 

In the preface to his first oration Himerius says that for the 
style of the epithalamia the best principle is to follow the 
poets. The actual oration begins with § 3, which I paraphrase 
briefly: They say that Apollo sang a wedding song at the bridal 
chamber. So it is fitting for me, youths, since I am devoting 
my muse to nuptial dance and love, to drop my stricter style 
in order that I may take part with maidens in the dance (xopev- 
couev) in honor of Aphrodite. (4) (here I translate): “ But 
that it is difficulf to invent a song tender enough for the goddess 
we may learn from the poets themselves who though skilful 
in matters of love, . . . have left the rites of Aphrodite to 
Lesbian Sappho, the singing to the accompaniment of the lyre 
and the composition of the song at the chamber. She enters 
(einnAde) after the contest into the chamber (@dAapov), puts up 
wreaths, spreads the couch, urges the maidens into the house, 
brings Áphrodite on the car of the Graces and a band of Loves 
to join in the revels. She binds with hyacinth the hair of the 
goddess except those tresses which she allows to play about her 
face or ripple in the breeze. She stations the Loves, their 
wings and locks adorned with gold, before the car, and as they 
escort the procession moving their torches on high, she urges 


“1 Meuarcder, Weel carevvacr, 20 22. Both Himerius and Choricius in 
their wedding peeehes illustrate the directions siven hy Menander. 

38 The text of this passage is broken, but the seneral councetion 15 
clear. 
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them on (oweida). (5) For me also this exhortation (omo- 
aspa) 18 necessary. . . . 

(20) If a song were needed, I would provide this: * O bride 
exhaling roses and love! Go to the couch with tender play, 
sweet to the bridegroom! May Hesperus lead thee as thou dost 
go willingly, venerating silverthroned Hera of the wedding 
bond. (21) But where are my bands of youths and maidens? 
My speech yields the rest to you. Let some one seize a great 
torch: let another shout. Let song pervade all. .. . I leave 
the dance to the dancers, but I will stand by the chamber and 
utter prayers to Fortune and Love and the gods of birth." 

According to Himerius, then, the poets regarded Sappho as 
supreme in matters of love and especially in wedding poetry. 
In her poetry she acts, she exhorts. She enters the bridal 
chamber, puts up garlands, spreads the couch, urges on the 
maidens, brings Aphrodite, etc. Himerius himself resolves to 
follow her example and he does so—especially at the end of his 
speech: “let some one seize a torch, some one else raise a shout,” 
etc., ete. 

Clearly Sappho, like Catullus, represented herself in her 
poetry as taking part in the ceremony; she invoked and de- 
scribed the gods, moved about, directed various arıangements, 
urged on the youths and maidens.*® To her, not to the Alex- 
andrian poets, we must assign the earliest known application of 
this vivid literary method to festival poetry. It is essentially 
a lyric method. Of its simpler form there are abundant traces 
in early Greek lyric, e. g. Aleaeus (fr. 90): 


KáflflaAAe tov yxelpov’ ext piv riles 

wip, etc. 
cf. Horace’s imitation (c. I, 9, Vides ut alta, etc.). But a 
better idea of it can be obtained from a complete poem. Con- 
sider the twenty-seventh poem of Catullus. The poet wishes 
to present a picture of himself enjoying the pleasures of wine. 
* Boy, pour me stronger cups,’ he cries. “ But you, water, ruina- 


# Note that Himerius has been talking about Sappho’s poetry, not 
about real actions of Sappho in person, and that some of the acts 
mentioned must be figurative, e. g. bringing Aphrodite and the Loves. 
Clearly all of the actions are taken from Sappho’s poetry. 
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tion of wine, away with you to the sober! Here we have the 
pure liquid of the wine god!” The poet is in the act of drink- 
ing, he addresses and exhorts his slave, expresses his opinion, 
etc.°° Horace’s Persicos odi (c. I, 38) is very similar. If we 
multiply the details of such a scene and the persons taking part 
in it, the method becomes somewhat more complicated as, for 
example, in Horace’s picture of a drinking bout (C. I, 27) for 
which I supply stage directions: (The poct comes suddenly on 
a drinking party just as the voices of the drinkers are being 
raised and an open quarrel is imminent. Standing 4n the door- 
way he quiets them): “ Goblets were meant for pleasure. Only 
Thracians fight with them. Away with such a barbarous cus- 
tom. Do not outrage revered Bacchus with bloody strife... 
but cease your impious din and stay quietly on your couches.” 
(They subside, and the poet continues) “ Would you have me 
join you? Then let our young friend here tell us who has smit- 
ten him with love." (A pause) “ You hesitate? I'll drink on 
no other condition. You have nothing to be ashamed of. Come! 
Drop your secret in this safe ear of mine.” (The youth whispers 
her name) “ Poor fellow! in what a whirlpool you’ve been strug- 
gling! What magic can ever extricate you from such a peril 
as she is!” » 

Richard Heinze well characterizes this ode as a scene from a 
symposium dramatically described in the words of the poet who 
takes part.in it, and he adds that its technique—the representa- 
tion of the progress of an action during the course of the poem 


5° Kiessling’s Horace, Odes, 6th ed. revised by R. Heinze (1917), 
headnote on I, 27. Heinze repeats Porphyrio’s note, euius sensus 
sumptus est ab Anacreonte ex libro tertio, and considers Anacreon 
fr. 43 to be probably a part of the original: 

"Aye 54, pép’ dulv, © sat, keXéBmr, etc. 
ef. Edmond's transl. (Lyra groeca, 1924, II, p. 177): “Come bring 
me a jar, lad; I want my first drink; ten ladles of water to five of 
wine, for I would e'en play the Bacchanal in decent wise. .. . Come 
let us give up this Scythian drinking with uproar and din over our 
cay, ond drink moderately between preity songs of praise.” 
"US wn ible that bie ae ned ibi naesaee in mind when he 
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—is well known from Hellenistic and Roman festival poems 
(Festgedichte). | 

We may now add that the same technique was certainly em- 
ployed by Sappho in her wedding poetry and that many epitha- 
lamia—Catullus, e. LXI, is a good example— were undoubtedly 
just as truly festival poems as Tibullus’ description of the coun- 
try festival, which Heinze cites. 

Thus Sappho extended her lyric technique to themes involv- 
ing a succession of scenes and a throng’ of persons. In such 
poems the purity of her lyric power was of necessity somewhat 
alloyed—the canvas was a bit too large—but the result was a 
new life for subjects which were essentially descriptive and nar- 
rative. Contemporaries of Sappho may have practised the same 
method. Certainly in the Alexandrian Age, when poetry was 
composed chiefly for recitation and reading, this art was eagerly 
imitated and became, as it is in Catullus and Tibullus, a recog- 
nized literary device. Catullus must have known in Greek 
poetry many more examples than we have today, but its use by 
so ardent an admirer of Sappho in epithalamium, a genre in 
which she was supreme, may safely be attributed to direct 
Sapphic influence. 

The sixty-first poem is a very interesting combination of 
Greek and Roman elements. In a general way the Greek ele- 
ment occurs chiefly in matters of form and technique, the Roman 
in the content. Catullus was adapting a Greek genre to the 
conditions of a Roman wedding in high life. In so doing he 
made use of much that was Roman together with such Greek 
elements as his cultured audience might easily understand, and 
he carried out his purpose by literary methods which he had 
learned from the Greek poets. He wished to Romanize this 
kind of Greek poetry; at the same time, he wished to continue 
the Greek tradition, not to break with it. He could easily have 
made the poem much more Roman, more original, but he did 
not choose this course. The ancient conception of originality 
differed greatly from our own; the poets held much more closely 
to tradition, and the power of tradition over even the greatest 
ancient poets is nowhere better illustrated than in the sixty- 
first poem of Catullus. 

So far as Catullus is concerned the present paper is rather 
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strictly limited to an examination of the traditional features 
of the Greek epithalamium as they appear in a single poem. 
Even in this poem there are many other phenomena attributable 
to a wider use of Greek literature—an influence extending beyond 
the confines of wedding poetry. The theme is in fact part of a 
larger subject: the relation of all the work of Catullus to the 
Greek. On this subject I hope soon to publish a more compre- 
hensive study. 
ARTHUR LESLIE WHEELER. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


ON THE USE OF THE TERM ‘ELLIPSIS ” 

[Need of definition of the term “ellipsis”. General definition. Some 
applications, especially with reference to problems of conditional 
speaking. ] 

It was customary at one time to designate as “ elliptical” any 
expression that could be rounded out into more explicit form by 
addition or by periphrasis. With the advent of psychological 
syntax it has become necessary to define the term “ ellipsis ” more 
closely, if confusion in grammatical discussion is to be avoided.* 

Within a narrow range, of course, there is little or no room for 
difference of opinion. For example, it is quite obvious that some- 
thing is “left out” im such a phrase as Hectoris Andromache. 
The reference is not to a slave or a daughter of Hector, and the 
“understanding” of uzor is essential to the meaning of the 
expression. 

There is a quite different situation in the case of a formula 
like decies sestertium. That at the start this was an obviously 
elliptical phrase there can be no doubt. But both educated peo- 
ple and the uneducated have a way of catching up phrases as 
units, without critical analysis of the elements which enter into 
them; and among the Romans who knew that decies sestertium 
stands for “a million sesterces” probably only a small propor- 
tion was alive to the fact that the form in -um is a genitive plural 
dependent for its construction upon an implied centena milia. 
Without such consciousness the phrase loses its elliptical char- 
acter; and tangible evidence of that loss would seem to be found 
in the appearance of such variants as decies sestertw and decies 
sestertio. 

In this connection, the history of the phrase milia passuum is 
interesting. Doubtless there were times and circumstances under 
which the literal force of passuum was felt; but that the phrase 
frequently was conceived as a unit marking the larger distance 
seems clear from the common abbreviation to milia. Granting 
that, in the first instance, milia so used was felt to be “ ellipti- 
cal”, it would seem certain that it did not remain so for all 


1 With the treatment of the subject attempted in this paper it may be 
interesting to compare and contrast “ Die lateinische Ellipse,” ete. by 
B. Maurenbrecher, in the Streitberg-Festgabe, Leipzig, 1924, pp. 234 ff. 
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times and for all persons, but verged in the direction of the 
English word “mile”. 

In seeking a basis for a definition of the term “ ellipsis ”, it is 
essential to remember that there are three main steps in the 
process of thought and its communication, namely, (1) the con- 
ception of the ideas in the mind of the speaker, (2) the choice 
of means of verbal expression to initiate a train of thought in the 
mind of the hearer, and (3) the latter’s interpretation of the 
spoken words. 

The first of these steps, that is, the genesis of the thought in 
the mind of the speaker, is a separate problem well left to the 
psychologist. In the present state of our knowledge, little benefit 
to the study of syntax can be hoped from this angle. For the 
schemes of thought that flash through the mind are often disasso- 
ciated with words; and, furthermore, it cannot by any means be 
taken for granted that the speaker’s verbal expression mirrors 
faithfully the order and progress of the conceptions that move 
him to express himself.” 

A proper field for the study of syntax opens at the second step, 
namely, at the point where the speaker chooses words for the 
purpose of initiating a train of thought in the mind of the hearer. 

The use of the terms of a familiar vernacular to produce cer- 
tain impressions upon the mind of a hearer becomes so much a 
matter of second nature that we do not readily realize how far 
removed from a direct picture of an original mental state are 
even many of the verbal expressions that might appear to be in 
the highest degree spontaneous. 

The matter is best tested by an extreme case, such as that of 
the Georgics of Vergil, which are thought to have been wrought 
out at the rate of less than a verse a day. In such a situation, 
what could syntax hope to gain through speculation as to the 
poet’s “ original train of thought ” ? 

In the recorded lines, we have a studied attempt to make cer- 
tain impressions upon the mind of the hearer or reader; and in 
(bo odiusdment of verbal means to this end syntax finds a valid 
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ellipsis is to be recognized when a speaker neglects, in his verbal 
expression, an item which is essential to the train of thought 
developing in the mind of the hearer. 

Of course it is much easier to frame such a definition as this 
than it is to apply it; for in a given case opinions may vary on 
the question whether or not a gap is left for the hearer to fill. In 
certain situations, however, rather satisfactory conclusions may 
be reached, as noted at the beginning of this paper. Consider 
next the problem illustrated in the two following sentences: 


Tacitus, Ann. ii. 42. 4: Florus, . . . visis militibus, qui 
effugia insederant, sua manu cecidit. 

Ovid, Her. vii. 196: 
Ipsa sua Dido concidit usa manu. 


Shall we say that sua manu cecidit of the first of these passages 
is elliptical, because the second employs the participle usus in 
like connection? Rather clearly not; for sua manu cecidit is 
complete logically and syntactically, whereas sua concidit usa 
manu may properly be classed as redundant.” 

Such employment of the participle usus is noteworthy for its 
frequency; e. g. 


Caesar, B. G. i. 46. 4: Posteaquam in*vulgus militum 
elatum est qua arrogantia in colloquio Ariovistus usus omni 
Gallia Romanis interdixisset. . . . 

Caesar, B. C. ii. 95. 5: protinusque omnes ducibus usi 
centurionibus tribunisque militum in altissimos montes . .. 
confugerunt. 

Tacitus, Ann. ii. 88. 1: Inelinatio senatus incitamentum 


? In this redundancy something more is involved than the mere inter- 
jection of the participle «sus. In the first of the examples cited, sua 
manu indicates the means or the manner, while in the second it func- 
tions as the object of use. This then is a case of redundancy through 
periphrasis; with it may be compared a sentence in which an indicative . 
form of utor is employed: 

Tacitus, Hist. ii. 88. 3: Ineuriosos milites—vernacula utebantur 

urbanitate--quidam spoliavere, abscisis furtim balteis an accincti forent 
rogitantes. 
Without the interjection of utebantur, the ablative phrase vernacula 
urbanitate, as an expression of manner, would unite with spoliavere 
in a statement logically and syntactically complete. The periphrasis 
raises the item to the rank of an independent sentence, with indicative 
verb and object. 
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Tiberio fuit quo promptius adversaretur his ferme verbis 
usus: * 


A considerable scattering of other participles and adjectives in 
like redundancy is found, especially in Valerius Maximus. In 
‚each of the following examples note how the subtraction of the 
italicized word would leave a sentence logically and syntactically 
complete: 


Valerius Maximus, iii. 2. E. 5: civitas Spartana iacet armis 
nostris abiecta. 

Valerius Maximus, v. 5. 3: per modo devictam barbariam 
Namantabagio duce solo comite contentus ë evasit. 

Pliny, Pan. 12. 4: illi quidem latibulis suis clausi tene- 
bantur. 

Caesar, B. G. vii. 77. 11: cuius rei timore ezierrii? diem 
noctemque in opere versantur. 

Vitruvius, ix. Praef. 18: His auctoribus fretus, sensibus 
eorum adhibitis et consiliis, ea volumina conscripsi. 

Livy, iii. 60. 9: .. . priusquam totis viribus fulta con- 
staret hostium acies. 

Suetonius, Tib. 3. 1: familia . . . floruit octo consulatibus, 
censuris duabus, triumphis tribus, dictatura etiam ac magis- 
terio equitum honorata. 

Valerius Maximus, vii. 3. 2.9: cum... Furius Camillus 
. . . validissimo instructus exercitu venisset. . . . 

T Maximus, ix. 12. E. 4: Canum morsibus laniatus 
obiit. 

Valerius Maximus, iv. 3. 5: cum... magnum pondus 
auri publice missum attulissent. . . . 

Valerius Maximus, iv. 8. E. 1: .. . ut eos religione motos 
munificentia sua uti cogeret. 

Propertius, ii. 18. 22: 

Nee sit in Attalico mors mea niza toro. 

Apuleius, Met. ix. 17: uxorem generosam et eximia formo- 

sitate praeditam. 


In the study of the subject of ellipsis, another problem is pre- 
sented by a type of sentence affected by several authors, especially 
by Tacitus; e. g. 

Tacitus, Ann. i. 35. 5: Ferrum a latere diripuit, elatumque 


* For other examples, see University of California Publications in 
Classical Philology, X, 69. In what seems to be an extreme instance 
of this usage the phrase brevi intervallo is made an object: 

Florn^, Verg. 184. 2 (Rossbach): .. . cum ille interim brevi inter- 
vallo usus “ Et quid tu", inquit, “iam diu in hne provincia?” 

5 Al. contemptus. 
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deferebat in pectus, ni proximi prensam dextram vi attinuis- 

sent. 

It has long been an article of faith with Latinists that condi- 
tional sentences of this sort involve an ellipsis, i. e. ^ his uplifted 
sword he was for plunging into his breast (and would have driven 
it home), had not the bystanders seized and forcibly held his 
right hand.” To the present writer it seems that this sort of 
treatment quite misses the intent of Tacitus, who, beyond most 
other authors, delights in “ jolts” that give an anacoluthic effect. 

So in the case of a sentence like the above. As the reader 
follows the words, his thought proceeds somewhat like a cork 
carried downstream; for a time it goes in a straight line, then 
it strikes an unexpected obstacle, and, after a scarcely apprecia- 
ble pause, glances off on a divergent course. To assume ellipsis 
is to spoil the effect for which Tacitus is striving. 

It may help to an appreciation of this anacoluthic device to 
consider a like example in English. Speaking of a group of 
sailors, one of whom has introduced a subject of general interest, 
Kipling says: 

“There were the makings of an hour-long discussion of the 
sort fishermen love, had not Dan struck up this cheerful 
thyme:” (Verses follow.)? ° 
What reader of this sentence is conscious of a missing clause 

“(and such a discussion would have followed), had not Dan,” 
ete.? There is a slight “jolt” with anacoluthic effect, but that 
is all. Note how little the situation would have been changed, 
had Kipling said “ but Dan " instead of “ had not Dan.” 7 

A reverse decision is indicated in the case of combinations like 
the following: 

Cicero, in Verr. ii. 2. 26: Veniat nunc, experiatur; tecto 
recipiet nemo. 

In a recent review, J. B. Hofmann holds that the term “ ellip- 
sis” has no proper application in such connections, and, in criti- 
cism of the present writer's view, he says: 


“In diesen Fallen erkennt er stets eine Ellipse, z. B. 
impetum faciat; digne accipietur entspreche einem Volltypus 


è Captains Courageous, Chap. iv. 

7 For a fuller discussion of sentences of this type, see “ Subjunctive 
Conditions in Tacitus”, University of California Publications in Olassi- 
cal Philology, VII, 166 ff. 
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impetum faciat; si eum (id) faciet, digne accipietur. Dass 

kann man wohl logisch ergänzen, in Wirklichkeit hat der 

Sprechende keinerlei Bewusstsein davon, dass etwas fehlt: die 

volkstümliche und überhaupt die affektisch erregte Sprache 

liebt solche Gedankensprünge.” ® 

From the point of view of what has been said above of the 
nature of ellipsis, the wording of this citation is highly infelici- 
tous; and the reference to colloquial usage touches a point that 
invites further comment. 

Even the uneducated feel distinctions where they do not con- 
sciously analyze. One of the earliest recollections of the present 
writer (at age three, perhaps) is of learning a song, the refrain 
of which began * I'll away, Dll away.” Not recognizing the 
abbreviation and misled by the context, the learner conceived the 
expression to be an exhortation to rowers, in the general sense 
* Pull away, pull away.” His untutored mind was far advanced 
in grappling with fundamental distinctions conveyed in speech, 
though it was not until years later that he learned to describe 
them in the abstract terms of grammar. 

So, in the case of a sentence like impetum faciat; digne acci- 
pietur, even the uncritical must feel digne accipietur as an apodo- 
sis, if they are to grasp the speaker's meaning. This settles at 
once the question of ellipsis. For it is only in relation to a con- 
dition that any expression can be felt as an apodosis; and since 
impetum faciat is a challenging exhortation (hence not a condi- 
tion), it follows that an unexpressed condition is an essential 
link in the train of thought suggested by the sentence here under 
discussion. 

These considerations have an important bearing upon gen- 
erally accepted theory as to the history which lies back of the 
use of the subjunctive mood in the srelauses of Latin condi- 
tional sentences, namely, that such clauses are evolved out of the 
first member of combinations of the kind just discussed; e. g. 


Veniat nune, experiatur: tecto recipiet nemo. 


Since, however (as pointed out above), the first member of these 
0007788 gna is g caelleazine exhortation and the other an apo- 
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At the very start, it is by no means obvious how a hortatory 
expression could serve as the “origin” of a conditional clause; 
and it adds to the difficulty when this hortatory expression stands 
in juxtaposition with an apodosis that implies its own condition. 

This situation will be even plainer, perhaps, if a passage is 
considered in which the first element (corresponding to veniat 
nunc, experiatur) is of such a character that it could not possi- 
bly be regarded as the “ origin ” of a conditional clause; e. g. 


Cicero, p. Sulla 71: Tantum a vobis peto, ut taciti de omni- 
bus quos coniurasse cognitum est cogitetis: 4niellegetis unum 
quemque eorum prius ab sua vita quam vestra suspicione esse 
damnatum. 

Here peto ut cogitetrs has not the slightest potentiality of con- 
ditional evolution; and intellegetis is valid only as an apodosis 
implying its proper condition; e. g. si ita facietis." 

Current theorizing on this subject doubtless has been 
influenced by the old conception of a Grundbegriff for each mood, 
and the consequent feeling that the subjunctive in si-clauses 
needs justification from that point of view. 

If the question could be taken up anew and without prejudice, 
it would probably be accepted as a general principle that a hypo- 
tactic construction normally grows out of a parataxis in which 
there is a like relation of phrases, but without subordinating con- 
junction, e. g. 

I called John into the house: it was raining." 


In this paratactic statement the relation of the two items is 
obvious, and the advance to hypotaxis merely makes this relation 
explicit : 


° The full form is illustrated in a sentence of strikingly similar 
purport: 
Plautus, M. G. 1364 f.: 
Cogitato identidem, tibi quam fidelis fuerim; 
Si id. facies, tum demum scibis tibi qui bonus sit, qui malus. 
In a familiar passage Cicero uses the short form, and then (with the 
effect of an afterthought) subjoins the missing condition: 
in Cat. i. 28: recta, perge in exsilium: vix feram. sermones hominum, 
st id. feceris. 
It rather adds to the interest of this illustration that some of the MSS. 
do not show the appended condition. Compare here p. Sest. 17. 
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I called John into the house because it was raining. 

On this same principle, in trying to imagine the paratactic 
construction out of which the Latin hypotactic conditional sen- 
tence developed, we should naturally assume two clauses side by 
side, one & condition, the other an apodosis, but with no subor- 
dinating conjunction. Examples of this sort are by no means 
lacking in extant Latin: 

Plautus, Pseud. 868: 

Si iste ibit, ito; stabit, astato simul. 

Cicero, in Verr. ii. 5. 168: Adservasses hominem . . . , dum 
Panhormo Raecius veniret. Cognosceret hominem, aliquid de 
summo supplicio remitteres; si ignoraret, tum . . . hoc iuris 
in omnis constitueres, ut... . 

These passages are specially satisfactory because the paratactic 
conditions stabit and cognosceret hominem are shown in exact 
balance with the hypotactic forms si iste ibit and st ignoraret. 

Here is just the kind of parataxis out of which hypotactic 
conditional speaking might be expected naturally to grow. If 
we are to theorize at all on the subject, why should not this line 
of natural development be assumed? 

As to the prevalent tacit assumption that the subjunctive mood 
is an interloper in conditional clauses, and that some special 
machinery must be devised to explain its presence there, two or 
three considerations should be noted: 

Even on'the basis of the antiquated and superannuated assump- 
tion that the indicative is the “ mood of fact” or the “ mood of 
the real”, while the subjunctive is the “ mood of the fancied or 
the supposed ”, which mood of the two would more readily find a 
logical place in conditional clauses, where, in the nature of 
things, the reference is to “the supposed” rather than to “the 
real”? 

Another point of importance is the fact that the evolution of 
Latin hypotactic speaking came by way of spoken rather than of 
written forms, and that the former have elements of definition 
that are lost when the words are reduced to writing. Thus the 
form veniat, pronounced in one way, expresses a command; dif- 
ferently intoned, it gives permission; or, with another inflection 
of the voice, it may express a conditional idea. The reader can 
test this for himself hy pronouncing the word in the ways 
required to convey these meanings. 
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The applications of veniat just noted are separate and coördi- 
nate, and there is no question of “ deriving” one from another. 
The whole burden of proof would lie with anyone who should 
try to so relate them. 

Finally, the modal facts of Early Latin are significant in this 
connection. Since our own acquaintance with Latin begins with 
well ordered paradigms, it requires a distinct effort to divest the 
mind of this influence and to frankly envisage a situation in 
which the verbs of the language had not yet been formally con- 
fined in these shackles. 

In many instances we must know “to what conjugation a verb 
belongs ” before we can classify a given form as “ indicative” or 
“subjunctive.” At a time when, for example, lavat and lavit 
were used interchangeably, what must have been an early 
Roman’s reaction to levet? Surely it would have no such defi- 
nite place in his mind as it does in ours. 

Indeed it is well within the limits of possibility that, in the 
period before Plautus, many verbal forms which later standardi- 
zation fixed in a narrower sphere (such as those in -at and -et) 
were used with great freedom and looseness so far as “mood” 
was concerned. . | 

If this was the state of affairs when conditíbnal speaking was 
in the paratactic stage, the presence of the subjunctive mood in 
hypotactic conditions of a later period surely calls for no labored 
- explanation. 


H. C. Norrie. 
THE UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA. 


LUCRETIUS AND THOMSON’S AUTUMNAL FOGS. 


[Thomson's description of autumnal fogs represents his generalized 
observation permeated with Lucretian theory and principle, and often 
expressed in language derived from Lucretius, or from Lucretius as 
adapted by Milton.] 

The general statement that Thomson’s Seasons contains pas- 
sages suggested by Lucretius is a commonplace of editors and 
commentators. Yet the most definite citation of influence is Otto 
Zippel’s list of line-references in Models and Sources, the disser- 
tation accompanying his Critical Edition of Seasons (Berlin, 
1908, pp. xxxii-xl). Among them, Zippel includes lines 726-74 
from the early (1730) edition of Autumn in connection with 
Lucretius 5. 261-72 and 6. 608-38. This is the passage in which 
Thomson first states the usual scientific theory that moisture 
gathered from mists and rains into mountain-cisterns feeds the 
rivers. In 17 lines (deleted in the 1744 text), he then questions 
this theory, and declares it insufficient. The subsequent state- 
ment of Lucretian doctrine (Autumn 743-56 in the text of 1746) 
‘that water, freshening as it seeps back under the land toward the 
sources of rivers, thence returns over the earth, remains sub- 
stantially the same in all texts. In 1730, Thomson had followed 
this exposition of Lucretius by 11 lines of his acceptance. These 
he deleted in 1744, a time at which he had reversed his opinion, 
and wished rather to refute Lucretius in favor of the original 
explanation. It is these lines, then, of the early text, which 
Zippel noticed as bearing the imprint of Lucretius. The first 
passage (5. 261-72) in Lucretius is his proof that water is mortal, 
that it is constantly oozing forth, constantly evaporating, and 
seeping underground back to its springs; the second (6. 608-38) 
is a discussion why the sea does not increase—the answer again 
being evaporation, and the oozing back through the porous earth 
of moisture to its fountain-heads. 

“ And thus some sages deep-exploring teach’ had been Thom- 
son’s acknowledgment of Lucretius when he first wrote Autumn. 
This became ‘Some sages say’ (line 743) in 1744, when the 
theory of Lucretius was to be refuted; and so it remained. In 
lines 756-72, which Thomson then added, he makes his argu- 
mentative denial of the Lucretian theory just explained. As 
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G. C. Macaulay has noted, these lines are a happy imitation of 
the style of Lucretius.* Thomson added also lines 773-835, which 
offer, after an Invocation to the ‘ pervading genius? given to man 
to explain the hidden structure of the universe, a theory at length 
satisfactory to Thomson. 

But the nucleus of Thomson’s Seasons, if we may trust David 
Mallet’s ‘idea’ of the Poem was a ‘description of the grand 
works of Nature raised and animated by moral and sublime 
reflections. ? In his Argument, Thomson himself witnesses to 
this aim, which he thus summarizes: A description of fogs, fre- 
quent in the latter part of Autumn: whence a digression, inquir- 
ing into the rise of fountains and rwers. This initial observation 
of seasonal fog, we have represented in lines 707-35, a passage 
which appeared in 1730, and was not expanded in 1744. Thom- 
son, then, set out, in the orderly course of a descriptive poem, to 
record his generalized observations of certain seasonal phe- 
nomena. But even in this descriptive section, Lucretius is repre- 
sented. .Granted Thomson’s own powers of seeing and reflecting, 
yet his grounding in the Latin language at the University of 
Edinburgh now also bore fruit in having made him sensitive to 
the basic meanings of Latin roots, and his thorough acquaintance 
with De ferum Natura furnished his expression with appropriate 
epithets and a picturesque quality. Not, then, the Lucretius of 
one or two passages, but Lucretius the cosmic philosopher and 
poet, is basic to Thomson’s achievement in ‘Autumn 707-35. 
Although Thomson makes particular use of the passages regard- 
ing water, he also shows himself conscious of passages demon- 
strating the same principle in other phenomena. In an early 
undated letter of Mallet to Thomson, we read: ‘ As you write in 
your former agreeable letter, you every day converse with the 
sages and the heroes of antiquity. You think like them, too? 
The lines under discussion seem to show Lucretian thought and 
diction almost constantly lurking in Thomson’s mind. The 
Lucretian search for causes, for a final explanation of the uni- 


1 Macaulay, G. C., James Thomson, p. 147 (English Men of Letters, 
London, 1908). 

* Miscellanies of the Philobiblion Society, 4.30, James Thomson and 
David Mallet, Letter No. 5, August 2, 1726 (London, 1857-8). 

® Miscellanies etc., as above, 4.21-2, Letter No. 4, undated (London, 
1857-8). 
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verse, finds its analogue in Thomson’s increasingly persistent 
questioning. He reflects something of the thoroughness of 
Lucretius’ search for truth; for the initial description of ‘ gen- 
eral fog unbounded o’er the world’ leads him back to the origin 
of rivers, and thence to the structure of the universe, until his 
explanation finally rests in the ‘ full-adjusted harmony of things.’ 

Lucretius postulates that the quantity of matter is constant, 
and that things are perpetually being brought to birth, and as 
perpetually perishing. He must ransack the universe for illus- 
trative proof of this hypothesis. Or, working conversely, he must 
assign reasons for earthquakes, eruptions, floods, and eclipses. 
Or, again, he must confute those philosophers who interpret 
things and their causes differently from him. These various rea- 
sonings on the same basic elements necessitate repetition; or 
often, use of the same occurrence for different illustrative pur- 
poses; or, again, use of the same language to show a common 
principle in different elements. The very structure of the poem 
of Lucretius might impress upon Thomson substantially similar 
passages, and make him conscious of each variation, or each 
adaptation to a special end. Add to this the ever redundant 
style of Lucretius, and we have some understanding how Lucre- 
tius could so permeate Thomson’s thought. 

Let us examine first Autumn 707-3 5, lines which contain the 
major part of Thomson’s actual observation, so that we may 
determine whether this passage depends in any measure on 
literary memory. What Thomson actually sees in his autumnal 
walks is the pressing down of mists, their increase, and their 
rolling about the hills; he sees the mountains disappear, the 
woods vanish, the landscape become dimmed and indistinct. He 
observes the effect of fogs ‘in the height of noon,’ and at the 
approach of night. But this leaves much in the passage unex- 
plained. His concept of the mountain ‘horrid, vast, sublime,’ 
“Who pours a sweep of rivers from his sides,’ does not result 
from Thomson’s rambles about the hilly country. The epithets, 
which are rather rhetorical, are all Latin derivatives. The down- 
tush of waters cannot fail to recall the four-fold use of similar 
statements in Lucretius. ‘ Magnus decursus aquarum / undique,’ 
(5. 263-4) writes Lucretius, in his proof that moisture is con- 
stant in the earth. Again, ‘tantus decursus aquarum / omnia 
quo veniant ex omni flumina parte’ (6. 609-10). Men wonder, 
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he says, that such a flood of waters does not increase the size of 
the sea. ‘ Flumine abundanti ... montibus ex altis magnus 
decursus aquai?” (1. 282-3); he compares the destructive power 
of water with that of winds. ‘ Montibus e magnis decursus aquai 
... quibus e scibant umor? fluenta / lubrica proluvie larga 
lavere umida saxa? (5. 946-50). Lucretius explains whence men 
and beasts slake their thirst. 

In themselves, the ‘ exhalations? from the earth need not. nec- 
essarily lead back to Lucretius, although -hal- is the regular root, 
used in both noun and verb, with and without ex- or red-, when 
he discusses mist rising from the whole earth, or from lakes and 
rivers. But Lucretius is not the only ancient source of this 
theory, nor need Thomson have gone further than Milton. The 
* Mists and Exhalations? of Paradise Lost 5. 185 are to rise 
* From hill or steaming lake, and add their sun-touched glory 
to the Creator's praise. In Paradise Lost 5. 425, humid exhala- 
tions from lower Orbs feed the Sun. Lucretius, the probable 
source of both passages of Milton, is less transmuted, less adapted 
to a special end, in Thomson than in Milton. Four passages 
may be cited: 


1. L. 5. 251-5. Lucretius observes the same fundamental 
principle in the action of earth as in that of water, and expresses 
it in the same terms: 


principio pars terrai nonnulla, perusta 
solibus assiduis, multa pulsata pedum vi, 
pulveris exhalat nebulam nubisque volantis 
quas validi toto dispergunt aere venti. 


2. L.5. 463-4: 


exhalantque lacus nebulam fluviique perennes, 
ipsaque ut interdum tellus fumare videtur; 


8. L. 6. 523: 
terraque cum fumans umorem tota redhalat. 


4. L. 6. 476-8: 


praeterea fluviis ex omnibus et simul ipsa 
surgere de terra nebulas aestumque videmus, 
quae velut halitus hine ita sursum expressa feruntur. 


'Of these four, the two from Book 6 I have excerpted from a sec- 
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tion of some seventy lines (451-523) in which Lucretius dis- 
cusses the formation of clouds and the cause of rain. They may 
very probably have a fuller bearing on Thomson’s passage. In 
them (6. 511) the root of ‘ copious’ appears—ipsa/copia nim- 
borum. They furnish two instances of the root ‘ condensed’: 
one, condensa (6. 466), where the clouds, gathered in a throng 
at the peaks of the mountains, are ‘ thickened’ or ‘ condensed ’; 
the other, quası densendo (6. 482), of the vapor which ‘ presses 
down’ (urget), from the ether, to increase the clouds. This 
‘thickening’ or ‘ condensing’ may be represented in Thomson 
not only in his ‘condensed’ of line 707, but also in line 730, 
where, ‘mingling thick, ‘confusion covers all? And the urget 
of line 481 is quite exactly represented in the pressing of Light 
through Chaos (line 733). Although Thomson’s simile, 


As when of old (so sung the Hebrew bard) 
Light, uncollected, through the Chaos urged 
Its infant way, nor order yet had drawn 

His lovely train from out the dubious gloom, 


seems Miltonic in kind, yet Milton used ‘urge’ in this physical 
sense but once: 


But torture without end 
Still uges. (P.L.1. 68.) 


Lucretius uses it of clouds in still another passage (6. 190-2) : 


. aut ubi per magnos montis cumulata videbis 
insuper esse aliis alia atque urgere superne. 


Again, ‘ declining year’ suggests Milton’s declining sun or day 
rather than the technical use of declino by Lucretius for the 
swerve of the atoms. And ‘the middle sky,’ at least in diction, 
may suggest Milton’s several uses of mid heaven, mid sky, middle 
air—particularly his ‘Up to the middle region of thick air’ 
(P. R. 2. 117). (Did Lucretius, however, suggest this: media 
ab regione diet (6. 723) and ad mediam regionem dieit 
. 782) ?) Thomson doubtless remembered these. But the 
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an explanation of the ‘unseen’ in Thomson. Lucretius describes 
the upward movement of vapor, when clouds first form tenvia— 
€ ante videre oculi quam possint? (6. 463)—and then, gathered in 
greater mass, and thickened, they can be seen—^ hic demum fit 
uti turba maiore coorta / et condensa queant apparere" 
(6. 465-6). In other words, Thomson has compressed into four 
lines of apparently descriptive poetry, both the doubling fogs 
which belonged to the development of his theme, and the theory 
which Lucretius postulated regarding clouds in their relation 
to mountains; he has done both not without reference to the 
dietion of Lucretius. Other evidence is not lacking that the 
cloud-theory was in Thomson’s mind as he wrote and rewrote 
this section of Autumn. His rhetorical plea in lines 781-806 
that all mighty peaks and ranges of man’s world reveal to him 
their hidden structure includes at least two arresting phrases. 
One (line 794-5) is descriptive, more as Lucretius describes than 
as Thomson does: 


And all the dreadful mountains wrapt in storm 
Whence wide Siberia draws her lonely floods. 


The other (line 801) is an epithet, which, if explained, would 
involve all the reasoning of Lucretius on the formation of clouds: 


Of Abyssinia’s cloud-compelling cliffs. 


To Thomson’s ‘doubling fogs’ and ‘ gathering vapor,’ the 
redundancy of Lucretius may well have contributed. He is 
explaining the origin of clouds (6. 456-7) : 


inde ea comprendunt inter se conque gregantur 
et coniungendo crescunt ventisque feruntur. 


He has just used concrescunt of the gathering of clouds (6. 465) ; 
a few lines later (6. 465), he speaks of clouds as turba maiore 
coorta—‘ gathered in a greater throng’; and still further on 
(6. 480) the mists (nebulae) and vapor (aestus) ‘little by 
little as they meet — paulatim conventundo—build up the clouds 
on high. Is it this paulatim which appears in Thomson as ‘ The 
huge dusk gradual swallows up the plain’? And do the tenebrae 
which cover up seas and land — coperiant maria ac terras 
(6. 491)——bear any relation to that huge dusk? Or did Thom- 
son recall the line in which Lucretius (5. 650) introduced the 
possible causes of night: 
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nox obruit ingenti caligine terras? 


In both poets, the same generalizing quality is noticeable. The 
maria ac terras, the terras, both just cited in Lucretius, the 
fluviis ex omnibus of 6. 476, have their counterpart in the * dim- 
seen river, ‘the plain,’ ‘o’er the world,’ and confusion covers 
“all? of Thomson. . 

The word ‘roll,’ common enough in Milton, and here twice 
used by Thomson—* Roll the doubling fogs around the hill, and 
“the river seems / Sullen and slow, to roll the misty wave ’— 
may represent two Latin words. Volvo is a verb picturesque in 
its usage by Lucretius. One is reminded of Etna ‘ rolling forth 
its smoke in a thick cloud’ (6. 691: crassa volvit caligine 
fumum), of that characterization of autumn as the season in 
which the last heat rolls on mingled with the first cold, (6. 371-2: 
et calor extremus primo cum. frigore miztus / volvitur), of the 
springs which roll forth coldness (2. 590: volventes frigora 
fontes). But the more interesting root is aestus, here translated 
from the Latin by Bailey as vapor—both that rising from rivers 
and carried upward (6.477), and that pressing down from the 
starry ether to join the clouds (6. 481)—the root meaning being 
a billowy motion, as of the tide of the sea, and its figure carried 
out by Thomson in wave— to roll the misty wave.’ In fact, the 
whole phrase is virtually a translation by Thomson of nebulas 
aestumque, as if it were the figure of hendiadys (L. 6. 477). 

Thus far, Thomson has proceeded logically, noting the gradual 
blotting out of the features of the landscape, one after another, 
as the fog becomes general. This systematic procedure he inter- 
rupts for seven lines (721-7), in order to insert two special phe- 
nomena, the appearance of the sun, and of objects seen indis- 
tinctly, yet with the illusion of increased size. The noon-day 
sun of Thomson presents a particular aspect which we do not 
expect to find recorded in Lucretius, interested as he is rather in 
the causes of heat and light, and of such special interruption of 
every-day occurrences as eclipses. Of the Latin derivatives, orb 
of course regularly denotes sun or moon; refrengo, Lucretius 
uses of the appearance of an oar in water, not of the sun’s rays; 
but opprimo, we do find in the eclipse passage, where the earth 
holds the sun ‘oppressed’ (oppressum solem super ipsa tenere, 
5.765). Languidus indeed deceribes the sun weary with the 
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day's shining (5. 652), and labefactos (5. 653) characterizes his 
fires, made weak by much air. This is not close similarity; 
but the dimming of vision by ‘much air’ attracts one's atten- 
tion, since Thomson next discusses that very thing. Except for 
‘the height of noon,’ the diction is not any more reminiscent of 
Milton. ‘He frights the nations, however, Thomson did not 
observe. Had he, after all, recalled Milton’s simile (P. L. 
1.594-9), describing Satan just fallen, the excess of glory 


obscured : 
as when the sun new-risen . 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams, or, from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs? 


And did both have memory of the Italian tribes fearing unusual 
manifestations of nature, such as the eruption of Etna (L. 
6. 641-6) ? 

For the indistinetness of vision, and the apparent increase in 
the size of objects, Thomson is partly observing, partly recalling 
Lucretius, and his discussions of sound and vision when they 
come to a person “through much air’—aera per multum., For 
this, confundo is the root regularly used, here appearing in “A 
formless grey confusion.’ Concerning vision, in the very section 
on the heavenly bodies, Lucretius explains (5. 579-81) that all 
things seen through much air grow confused in shape before their 
outline is lessened : 


nam prius omnia, quae longe semöta tuemur 
aera per multum, specie confusa videntur 
quam minui filum. 


And to certain regions in which the air is thicker, * crassior est 
. . . aer? (5. 696), the rays of the sun cannot easily pierce. This 
is the situation which Thomson here describes: nearby objects 
appearing gigantic because their outlines have become, from 
being seen through turbid air, as indistinct as if they were dis- 
tant. ''Turbid, indeed, is a root in frequent use by Lucretius, 
ihe adjective turbidus being applied to fire, tempest, the power 
of air, or a river swollen with rain. Here in Thomson it repre- 
sents the pith of the whole illusion of size. ‘ Turbid,’ an epithet 
abstracted from its common application to the three elements 
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having flux, ‘ liquid bodies,’ as distinct from the element of earth, 
impenetrable to vision or to direct sound—‘ turbid’ epitomizes 
both observation and reasoning toward a cause. Lucretius is 
more thorough in his explanation of the principle here involved 
when he discusses sound. An utterance starting at no great 
distance from us reaches our ears with the shaping and the form 
given it by the lips of the speaker still preserved. But if the 
utterance passes through much air to reach us, it becomes disor- 
dered—conturbart (4.559), and the words confused—confundi 
(4.558). If it passes through winding instead of through 
straight pores, it is dulled, and enters the ear confusa (4. 613). 
This is the circumstance of Thomson’s vision: turbid air is 
stormy; it presents an approximation to winding pores, and so 
renders objects ‘indistinct, ‘formless,’ yet large by reason of 
their proximity. 

Thus, in that portion of the passage in which is concentrated 
the original ‘idea, a description of the grand works of nature, 
it is difficult to find any substantial part dependent on observa- 
tion alone. Thomson has here presented something far different 
from purely descriptive poetry. About a nucleus true to the 
external features of the autumnal landscape which he so well 
knew, he has buat the scientific reasonings of a mind stored with 
literary memories and with literary solution of the nature of 
things. 

The changes which the lines underwent between .their first 
form in 1730 and their final form in 1744 are in no case those 
of fresh embellishment, or of superimposing on them or fusing 
with them ideas gathered in the intervening years. The passage 
is not proceeding toward further Latinization. Thomson has 
somewhat improved the melody; he has increased the allitera- 
tion. In these latter cases, the new alliterative word is one effec- 
tive in Milton. Thus ‘ wreathed close around’ becomes ‘ wreathed 
dun around,’ ‘dun’ (cf. ‘dun air sublime’ of P. L. 3. 72) pre- 
ceding ‘deeper circles? Thus ‘dark and dreary,’ a Miltonic 
phrase, supplants ‘dark and total) * Dreary? adds to the line 
not only alliteration, but the emotional tone with which Thom- 
son imbues the passage. He achieves this again in 


the dim-seen river seems, 
Kullen and slow to roll the misty wave, 
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and in 
wildered, o’er the waste 


— The shepherd stalks gigantic. 


There is somewhat more rigor in the 1744 text. ‘Thence 
expanding far’ describes the procedure of fog that obliterates 
first mountain and then plain more exactly than ‘nor alone 
immersed.’ 

The at first unapparent economy of Thomson is perhaps the 
most remarkable quality which he has here achieved. It is an 
economy resulting not from scant material or idea, but from 
extreme compression, from fusing almost inseparably the harvest 
of the eye and of the mind. Thus the ‘ descent’ of the fog which 
Thomson sees, precedes in the same line its origin, as predeces- 
sors recount it, exhalations from the earth. How much of Lu- 
cretius has gone into the single word ‘ unseen’ has already been 
discussed. The ‘turbid air’ does not represent vision alone. 
Thomson’s observations here proved consonant with Lucretius’ 
theories. If the Latinized diction of Thomson seems at times 
over-ponderous, it is yet not strange. For it reflects that lan- 
guage of Lucretius suitable in him to his largeness of concep- 
tion: the principle which controls bodies of vapor in a seasonal 
fog was sufficient also to account for the birth 0f the world. Is 
Thomson’s epic simile, then, the inevitable likeness which his 
mind must see? Has he, like Milton, and Lucretius, and the 
Hebrew bard, discerned in the particular the universal order of 
creation ? 


GERTRUDE GREENE ÜRONK. 
WELLESLEY, Mass. 


MICHAEL WALPOLE, TRANSLATOR OF BOETHIUS’ 
DE CONSOLATIONE 
[Attribution of the authorship of the 1609 “I. T." translation to 


Michael Walpole, S.J., against the claims put forth in behalf of John 
Thorie or John Thorpe.] 


When H. F. Stewart and E. K. Rand in 1918 edited Boethius 
for the Loeb Classical Library, they adopted with slight revisions 
a translation of the De Consolatione Philosophiae published in 
1609. By so doing they raised the authorship of this fine 
Jacobean version to a matter of some literary importance. 
There is no name on the title-page, but the dedication to the 
Dowager Countess of Dorset (almost certainly the widow of 
Thomas Sackville, first Earl of Dorset) is signed *I. T." The 
leading libraries of England and America have catalogued the 
book as translated simply by “I. T.," ? and even such bibliogra- 
phers as Hazlitt and Lowndes have listed the author only by 
these initials. Messrs. Stewart and Rand, however, suggested 
John Thorie, a Fleming born in London in 1568, as the trans- 
lator, but they admitted that his known translations were all 
from the Spanish.* In 1921 Professor G. Bayley Dolson pro- 
posed a second hypothesis—that the author was John Thorpe, 
the architect employed by Thomas Sackville in 1603-05 for 
additions and alterations at Knole” His reasons were two: 
that Henry Peacham called Thorpe “an excellent Geometrician 
and Surveiour,” and a man “not onely learned and ingenuous 


ı FIVE BOOKES, OF PHILOSOPHICALL COMFORT, FVLL OF 
Christian consolation, written a 1000. yeeres since. By Anitius, Manlius, 
Torquatus, Seuerinus, BOBTIVS; a Christian Consul of ROME. Newly 
Translated out of Latine, together with Marginall Notes, explaining 
the obscurest places. LONDON ... 1609. Introduction, 7 pages, text, 
144 pages (actually leaves, since only the right-hand pages are 
numbered), 8vo. 

2 British Museum, Bodleian, Cambridge, London, Congress, Harvard, 
Newberry. 

3 Hazlitt, Notes and collections, London, 1876, p. 42-3; Lowndes, 
Bibliographer’s manual, revised by Bohn, 1. 229. 

* Introduction, p. xiv. 

6«7 T,—Translator of Boethius," American Journal of Philology. 
42 (1921), p. 266. 
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himselfe, but a furtherer and favorer of all excelleney whatso- 
ever”; and that Thorpe delighted “in playing with his 
initials,” once designing a, house for himself “the ground-plan 
of which forms the letters I T”.” In the second impression of 
the Loeb Library Boethius, 1926, Messrs. Stewart and Rand re- 
ferred to Dolson’s theory as one of “ greater probability ” than 
their own of John Torie® There is, however, nothing to sug- 
gest that Thorpe ever wrote a book, or had any literary or 
classical training, which makes it difficult to give this theory 
credence. 

Since, therefore, no satisfactory identification of the trans- 
lator has been made, it seems well to point out that a Jesuit 
Father, Michael Walpole, published in 1609 at London a trans- 
lation of the De Consolatione. The sources of this important in- 
formation are to be found in a manuscript and two Jesuit bibli- 
ographies, all of the seventeenth century. Among the “ Promis- 
cuous Papers” of the English College at Rome, Henry Foley 
found a catalogue of the “English writers of the Society of 
Jesus,” dated 1632.9 This was a more or less official list pre- 
pared for the forthcoming Jesuit Bibliography.'? Moreover, 
Walpole was an important member of the Society, having been 
Superior of the English Mission, and was either alive or had but 
recently died when the manuscript was written. Its informa- 
tion, therefore, bears the stamp of reliability.” Here, under the 
account of Michael Walpole, is the entry: “ Also.from the 
Latin, of the books of Boetius upon the Consolation of Philoso- 
phy. London, 1609. In 8vo.”' In 1643, Alegambe published 
a bibliography of Jesuit writers which contains, again under the 


° Peacham’s Gentleman’s Exercise (ed. 1634), p. 162. Both in Profes- 
sor Dolson’s article and in the Dictionary of National Biography, lvi, 
320, the page number is given incorrectly, and Professor Dolson has 
modernized the spelling. 

7 DNB, ivi, 319. 

® Introduction, p. xiv. 

® Henry Foley, Records of the English Province of the Society of 
Jesus, London, 1877-83, vi, 521. 

10 Edited by Alegambe, 1643. I owe this description to Father C. 
A. Newdigate, S.J. | 

11 Walpole was known to be alive in August, 1624.—DNB, lix, 176. 

12 Records, vi, 528. Foley has translated the original Latin. 
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name Michael Walpole, the following statement: “ Transtulit 
praeterea ex latino Anglicé: Boetii libros de Consolatione Phil- 
osophiae. Londini, MDCIX, in 8.13 The identical entry also 
appears in Sotwell’s bibliography of 1676.14 Basing their in- 
formation upon these sources or upon one another, many modern 
authorities in discussing Michael Walpole likewise credit him 
with the translation." 

It is obvious that we have here either one and the same trans- 
lation, or else two different translations—one by Walpole, and 
another whose dedication is signed “I.T.” and which was 
adopted by Messrs. Stewart and Rand. Now, it is very unlikely 
that we are dealing with two translations. The seventeenth 
century sources given above tell us that Walpole’s translation 
was published in London, in 1609, in octavo, and Sotwell adds, 
“ tacito suo nomine. The translation used for the Loeb 
Library was also published in London, in 1609, in octavo, with- 
out the author's name (simply with initials at the end of the 
dedication). It seems hardly probable that the description of 
two independent translations of the De Consolatione should tally 
so closely. Moreover, inasmuch as no translation (barring 
Chaucer’s in the editions of his works) had been published 
since 1561 and *he next was not to appear until 1664, Boethius 
was scarcely popular enough to support two translations within 
one year. If, on the other hand, we assume for the moment 


18 Bibliotheca scriptorum Societatis Iesv, post excusum anno M. DC. 
VIII. catalogum R. P. Petri Ribadeneirae. ... Nunc hoo nouo ap- 
paratu librorum ad annum reparatae salutis M. DC. XLII. editorum 
coneinnata ... & Philippo Alegambe ... Antverpiae ... 1648, p. 
346. I owe this transcription to the kindness of Father L. Hicks, S.J. 

15 Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis Jesu, opus inchoatum a R.P.P. 
Ribadeneira . . . anno salutis 1602. continuatum a R.P.P. Alegambe 
usque ad annum 1642. recognitum, et productum ad annum Jubilacı 
1675 a N. Sotuello. . . . Romae, 1676, p. 618. 

15 Some of the modern authorities are: Charles Dodd, Church history 
of England, Brussels, 1737-42, ii, 418; George Oliver, Collections to- 


«cardo illustrating the biography of... members of the Society of 
desi, te acest, 1845, n. 234; Augustin and Alois de Backer, Biblio- 
E it : fo Te (nint Ce ots, Lisa, 1883-61, v, 7703 
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two translations, it seems very strange that all library catalogues 
and all bibliographies, Jesuit and otherwise, have apparently 
described the same book,—namely, the one whose dedication is 
signed “I. T.” 1° What, then, has become of Walpole’s book 
and why has no one ever described it, or ever mentioned two 
translations in the year 1609? It must be granted that the 
evidence is not positive, but it strongly indicates that there was 
but one translation and that the translator “I. T." was none 
other than Michael Walpole. 

So far as I can see, there are but two possible questions 
which remain to be answered. First, how can we account for 
Walpole’s use of the initials “I. T.”? Jesuit writers, of course, 
employed many pseudonyms, and Walpole is known to have used 
at least four.” Father Sotwell in the -bibliography cited above 
expressly says of him: “ Scripsit Anglicé tacito suo nomine." 
While none of his four known pseudonyms accounts for the 
initials “J. 'T.?, it is interesting to note that two of Walpole’s 
brothers (also Jesuits), Henry and Richard, assumed the aliases 
of Henry and Richard Thorne respectively.“ This suggests 
that the “T” of “I. T." probably stands for 'Thorne.? The 
I”, however, remains unexplained, unless it possibly repre- 
sents Jesuit. . 

In the second place, it might be objected that a Jesuit priest 
would not have dedicated a book to the widow of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Lord High Treasurer. To this it may be answered that 
the Sackville family had definite Catholic and even Jesuit sym- 


135 All the nineteenth century bibliographies give the full title, and 
some add the number of pages. 

17 * Michael Christopherson” (his next older brother was named 
Christopher), “M.C.P.” (Michael Christopherson Priest), “ W. M.” 
(his own initials reversed), and “Martinus Becanus” (used only in 
letters)—Pollard and Redgrave, Short-title catalogue, London, 1926, p. 
583; Foley, Records, ii, 267, 269; British Museum catalogue under 
Pedro de Ribadeneira. 

18 Foley, Records, vii, second part, p. 948. I owe this informatin to 
the kindness of Father C. A. Newdigate, S.J. "Through the courtesy 
of Father Timothy Barrett, S.J., Father Edward King, S.J., also 
supplied the same information. 

1? Some additional weight for this hypothesis may be found in 
Walpole's use of another brother's name, Christopher, in pseudonyms 
pointed out above. 
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pathies. It is known that Thomas Sackville in 1564 had several 
interviews with the Pope at Rome and “seems to have made some 
offers of interceding with Elizabeth on the religious question.” 7° 
At any rate the Pope gave him a commission for Queen Eliza- 
beth urging her to return to the faith. Although Sackville 
never presented this commission (his father laid the matter 
before the Queen and was severely rebuffed), the drafts of two 
letters sent him from the Vatican in that year imply that at least 
from the Pope’s point of view, Sackville was not only a Catholic, 
but a willing servant of the Church.” Ten years later he was 
on very friendly terms with Father Robert Parsons, founder 
of the English Jesuits, and “loved him exceedingly well, and 
kept him some two or three months with him."?? In 1603 
some Jesuits were seized in London and brought before Sack- 
ville for examination, who, says one of them, “ contrary to all 
hope kindly dismissed us.” ?* He is also reported to have given 
70,000 florins for the founding of a Jesuit college at Louvain.” 
Finally there is the story of his conversion to the Church by 
Father Blount just before his death.?® 

Really more important, however, in connection with the 
present translation are the similar Catholic leanings of the 
Dowager Countess of Dorset. Her father, Sir John Baker, 
was Queen Mary’s Chancellor of the Exchequer. Her brother, 
Sir Richard Baker, was a friend of Father Robert Parsons, 
to whose -teaching he intrusted his son, Thomas Baker.” 


2° John Hungerford Pollen in Catholic Record Society Publications, 
ii, 1. Sackville’s Roman visit is there discussed thoroughly. Pollen 
is also the source of the following statements. 

31 A note of the Commission by Pargalia, Abbot of S. Solutore, is 
printed, Ibid. ii, 5. 

23 Oath. Rec. Soc. Pubs., ii, 7-9. . 

33 Cath, Rec. Soc, Pubs., ii, 23, 25, and E. L, Taunton, History of the 
Jesuits in England, 1580-1778, Philadelphia and London, 1901, p. 24, 
where the remark quoted is attributed to Parsons' brother. 

?4 Foley, Records, i. 195. 

38 Cath. Rec. Soc. Pubs., x, 201, from the Third Douay Diary. 

26 John Morris, Troubles of our Catholic forefathers, first series, 
London, 1872, p. 197, and accepted by J. H. Pollen, Cath. Reo. Soc. 
Pubs., ii. 2. 

aT Cath. Rec. Soc. Pubs., ii, 23, from the MS. notes written by Parsons 
for his autobiography. 
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Moreover, a Puritan Scotchman of Oxford named Darnell 
wrote a letter to one of his friends not only taxing the Lord 
Treasurer (Sackville) with Papistry, but adding that “my 
lady Buckhurst [Sackville’s wife] nursed Papistry in her 
lap, and that she heard Mass with my Lord Montacute in 
Salisbury Court,”—which charges he later avowed before the 
Lords of the Council on February 14, 16022® In addition, 
among their descendants, as J. H. Pollen points out, “ Catholi- 
cism survived for a long time,” ? and if space allowed, much 
evidence could be cited to support this. Thus it appears not 
only possible but quite natural for a Jesuit priest to dedicate 
his translation of the De Consolatione to the Dowager Countess 
of Dorset, and Walpole’s claim to the authorship seems to remain 
well founded. | 


WALTER E. HOUGHTON, JR. 
Yale University. 


35 Foley, Records, i, 18-9. The quotation is from a letter of Father 
Blount’s describing Darnell’s appearance before the Star Chamber. 
22 Cath. Rec. Soc. Pubs., ii, 2. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE GAMES AT ROME IN 
51 A.D. 


On the fragments of the fasti Antiates, of the year 51 A. D., 
is preserved a record of some of the public games of that year. 
For three of the greater festivals, the ludi Apollinares, Romani 
and plebeii, we are informed as to the days devoted to the theater 
and to the circus, and figures are given as to the expense.’ It is 
presumed that the sums named were the appropriations made 
from the public treasury, which the praetor in charge was 
expected to increase from his own purse.’ 

The amounts vary for the three festivals, being roughly in 
proportion to their length. Thus for the fourteen days of spec- 
tacles in the ludi Romani 760,000 sesterces are allowed; for 
twelve days of the ludi plebew HS 600,000; for eight of the 
Apollinares HS 380,000.5 It was evidently the purpose of the 
state to distribute the funds in proportion to an estimate of the 
cost of the several games. 

But a somewhat larger daily grant is allowed to the festivals 
on which there were several days in the circus than to the ludi 
Apollinares, with only one day of races. This suggests the possi- 
bility of calculating the respective amounts allowed for each day 
of circus and theater. Thus let 


i£ — HS appropriated per day of circus, 
y — HS appropriated per day of theater. 


Then, for the ludi Apollinares s- Ty = 380,000 (1) 
for ludi Romani 52 + 9y == 760,000 (2) 
for ludi plebeii 32 + 9y = 600,000 (3) 


1 CIL I°, p. 248 f., 300. The regular games (ludi) consisted of theater 
and circus, being sharply distinguished from the extraordinary munera, 
consisting of gladiatorial shows and venationes, Cie. Leg. 2, 38; 
Mommsen, Eph. Ep. VII, 402 and n. 1; Wissowa, Religion und Kultus‘, 
460 and n. 7. In the calendars the days of circuses are regularly 
distinguished by the entry in circo or circenses. 

® Marquardt, Stuatstcriraltung, Handbuch V, 83f.; Friedländer in 
“Ty oradi, Tendhueh VI, 468 $.; id. Sittengeschichte, 11°, 10. 
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Any two of these equations may be solved for the value of c 
and y, disregarding the third, thus giving three different solu- 
tions. 


Solving (1) and (2), x= 78,077 y = 43,846 
(1) and (3), x — 65,000 y = 45,000 
(2) and (3), z — 80,000 y — 40,000. 


While these results do not show that a uniform daily allow- 
ance for circus and theater determined the appropriation, there 
is something of an approximation to that scheme. 

This analysis of the state appropriations is in accord with 
Friedlànder's remark that the ludi scaenici were the cheapest 
of all the spectacles.* To amuse the city populace at the games 
in question, the state evidently contributed from HS 40,000 to 
HS 45,000 ($2,000-$2,250) per day for stage performances, 
and from HS 65,000 to HS 80,000 ($3,250-$4,000) per day 
for the chariot races. 

How scanty this allowance was may be seen by a comparison 
with the gifts Nero is said to have made to actors and athletes, 
totalling for his reign HS 2,200,000,000 ($110,000,000). A 
proposal of the praetor to give Nero a million sesterces for a 
performance on the stage? was no more than proportionate to 
the liberality of the Emperor himself. Fortunes were spent 
in luxurious decorations for the theater, in awnings, cooling 
arrangements and perfumes to shower on the crowd.’ Success- 
ful charioteers also received gifts equal to a knight’s fortune.? 
The regular prizes in the chariot races may well have made 
them more expensive than the theater. 


WILLIAM M. GREEN. 
UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA. 


t Sittengeschichte II?°, 112. 

5 Plut. Galba 16, 2; Suet. Galba 15, 1; Tac. Hist. 1, 20. 

e Suet. Nero 21, 2. 

T Mart. 5, 25, 7; Friedländer in Marquardt, Handbuch VI, 512 f. 
e Mart. 5, 25, 9£.; 10, 74, 5. 


HITTITE AND INDO-EUROPEAN NOMINAL PLURAL 
DECLENSION 


The most striking aspect of Hittite declension of nouns is the 
wide difference in type of inflection between singular and plural. 
While the latter goes its own way altogether, the former is a 
system of cases quite analogous to that of the other IE lan- 
guages, with seven case forms used similarly to IE case forms. 
Moreover, although the locative, ablative, and instrumental cases 
are formed with suffixes different from those ordinarily found in 
other IE languages, the four primarily non-local cases show 
striking resemblances and identity of origin with those of the 
latter and the parent language itself. Thus the nom. tuzzi-š 1 
* army ? has the ending of all IE i-stems, and is like Skt. mati-h 
and Gr. möAı-s. Its genitive tuzzijas is like the Greek «óos 
< uos,? its accusative tuzzi-n is like Skt. mati-m and Gr. «óX-v. 
The neuter i-stem huwası ‘a certain object of stone’ is formed 
like Lat. mare, i. e. is the bare stem, and its dat. huwasi is 
evidently to be compared with Lat. mari? IE -at or -ei. -In the 
o-declension antwhsa-§ ‘man’ nom. sing. has the same form as 
Skt. vfka-h Gr. Xíko-s Lat. lupu-s, and the ace. antuhsa-n again 
has the ending of Skt. vrka-m. Gr. Aúxo-v Lat. lupu-m. The gen. 
antuhsas an the other hand is an analogical formation patterned 
either after the gen. sing. of consonant stems in IE -os or is the 


1 The Hittite material is taken from Delaporte, Hléments de la Gram- 
maire Hittite. The quoted parallel forms of other IE languages are, 
with few exceptions, so obvious, that the relation is self-evident. For 
the most part the comparisons are found already in Hrozny, Die Sprache 
der Hetither. 

2 That the Hittite as well as Greek form arose by assimilation of the 
t-deelension to words in long -i-, does not concern us here, where our 
object is merely to give examples showing the obvious relationship of 
Hitt. forms with those of other IE languages. See Brugmann-Thumb, 
Gr. Gr.‘ 214, 

? That here too the genesis of the Hitt. and the compared Lat. form is 
dubious, and that both of them may be either due to influence of the 
consonant declension or may come from IE -ciei or -ejei, does not affect 
the corteinty of the obvious relation of the forms compared. (Ci. 
Brugmann, Gr. 2,2.1.° 171. 
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form of the a-declension IE -és, which in Hittite seems to have 
been merged with the IE o-stems.* Analogical to the consonant 
declension is certainly the dat. antuhsi, with YE -a$ or -ei as in 
Skt. pad-€ Lat. pedi. In the w-declensiion Hitt. genu ‘knee’ 
is the Lat. genu, and the gen. ginuwas is formed like Skt. 
bhruv-ah (transfer to the -declension in Hittite). The u-adjec- 
tive assu-§ * good’ masc. fem. nom. sing. has the form of Lat. 
fructu-s and Skt. bahai-h Gr. mīxv-s, and the ace. assu-n that of 
fructu-m and bühü-m. To mention one consonant stem, humant- 
‘all’ is humant-an. in the acc. masc. fem., and thus has IE -m, 
as do Gr. depovr-a and Lat. ferent-em. Its gen. humand-as has 
the IE -os of Gr. $épovr-os. 

These instances and many others show how closely related 
Hittite and IE singular declensions are. In the plural, however, 
we find a totally different state of affairs. The resemblance of 
the nom. masc. fem. and the nom. acc. neut. to corresponding 
IE forms is equally striking, but here all resemblance ends. 


* With Hrozný, op. eit. 27, and against Sturtevant, Lang. 5.8 f., I 
believe that confusion of IE o- and d-stems is to be assumed rather than 
that the latter had not as yet been developed when Hittite separated 
from the mother tongue. No reliance whatever is to be placed on the 
fact that not a single IE d-stem is found in Hittite wfth the a-declension, 
for it is almost equally difficult to find Hitt. o- or i-stems with IE 
cognates of the same declension. The tremendous influence of non-Indo- 
European peoples on the Hittites, and the consequent loss of most of the 
IE word material, fully accounts for all of these facts. On the other 
hand there are several positive reasons for believing that the d-stems 
must have existed in Hittite at one time. The gen. sing. of the 
a-declension in -aš cannot go back to IE -so, as Hrozný, loe. cit., thought, 
and it is much more probably the gen. of ä-stems in IE -ës than that 
of consonant stems in -os. It is to be observed that once the gen. sing. 
of IE o-stems ended in -aš the only difference between Hitt. descendants 
of o- and -stems could have been the -s of the former in the nom. sing. 
In the ace. IE -om and -äm both became -an, in the dat. -5i and -ài 
became identical even before the form of consonant- and i-stems had 
been substituted, and in the nom. pl. IE -ös and äs both had become -aš. 
‘Thus four of the five inherited case-forms had become identical, and the 
addition of the s to the feminines in the nom. sing. was a very slight 
step which completed the merger. A. final argument in favor of the 
previous existence of @-stems is the neuter plural in -a, IE -ā, which 
since Johannes Schmidt, Pluralbild. d. Neut., is believed to have been 
the same form as the nom. sing. of the G-stems, and thus presupposes 
the latter. 
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Of all the local cases, locative as well as ablative and instru- 
mental, there is no trace as far as nouns are concerned, and the 
accusative masc. fem. and the genitive and dative of all genders 
are formed essentially like the nom. mase. fem. 

The neuter plural forms are easily recognized as having an 
IE origin, or analogy explains the slight deviations. The col- 
lective singular in -à, e. g. in IE *iuga Skt. Ved. yuga Gr. £vyá 
Lat. juga, which yielded the nom. acc. pl. of neuter o-stems, 
happens not to be found in Hitt. o-stems,° but the expected -a 
is found in various other stems which must have received it by 
analogy. ‘Thus the ı-stem mekki- has mekkaj-a with a strong 
sufix grade, and the u-stem assu- has assaw-a. The nt-stem 
humani- has humant-a ° comparable to Gr. depovr-a. The long 
-i of i-stems is found in the neut. pl. kuwasi, corresponding to 
forms like Skt. tri Av. 6ri Lat. iri (in triginta) Ir. tri etc. 
The corresponding long 4 of u-stems (cf. Ved. mädhü) is 
presupposed by Hitt. ginus ‘knees’, but it is extended by an -s 
by analogy to the masc. fem. forms. Finally, the type Av. 
dàmqn, without ending but with lengthened suffix, is found in 
tagan nom. acc. pl. of the neuter tegan ‘land’ and widar nom. 
acc. pl. of watar ‘water’, On the other hand the pl. udne of 
the e-stem udne *country ? is probably analogical, and its origin- 
ally long final vowel was patterned after the similar long vowels 
of t- and u-stems. : 

The nom. pl. masc. fem. always ends in -$ preceded by a vowel, 
so that we find -a$, -e$, and -u&. The expected -aš IE -ds of 
o-stems is found in gaenas nom. pl. of gaenas ‘son in law’, 
which thus is formed like IE *ulkvds Skt. vfküh Goth. wulfos 
and Osc. Nüvlanüs. Other o-stems have -eš or -uš, e. g. antuhses 
or antuhsus. Were the ending -eš is borrowed either from t- or 
consonant-stems, granting, however, the remote possibility that 
the e of antuhie$ is the pronominal -ot of Gr. Avxoı Lat. lupi 
Lith. vilkat, with s added by analogy to other stems. Among 
i-stems we would expect -eš IE -eies, as in Skt. tráyah Gr. roeis 
Lat. cres, the two latter with contraction as Hittite. Tt may be 
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that this form is found in iuzzi$" ‘armies’ acc. pl, since i 
often takes the place of e in Hitt. writing and is apparently 
then derived from it. Alongside of this is found Zuzzij-as,® 
which is formed like Gr. wédAtes < *wdAues, except that the -aš of 
a-stems takes the place of the original -e$. Among u-stems on 
the other hand we find a form which is almost like the IE 
*sinewes Skt. stindv-ah, except that in the stem final a (probably 
IE o)? appears instead of the expected e. So assawes nom. pl. 
of assu-§ * good". Consonant stems show the IE -es of e. g. 
Skt. päd-ah Gr. «ó8es in humant-es ‘omnes’. In the last two 
instances we are bound to observe that it cannot be determined 
whether the final -e$!? was originally long or short, and that 
they show influence of the :-deelension in case it was the former. 

As opposed to the origin of -aš from IE -ös and -eš from IE 
-eies Or -es, the source of -uš is by no means so clear, not so 
much because no plausible explanation has been found as because 
there are too many possibilities without certainty, and because 
the whole question is complicated by the fact that -uš is the 
regular ending for the ace. pl. of all classes, although -aš is not 
unknown, e. g. in kurimpas ‘ dregs’ of the o-declension. 

Most attractive at first sight therefore seems to be derivation 
of -us, e. g. in antuhsus, from IE -ons of the ace. pl. of the 
o-declension, e. g. IE *ulkvons Gr. Cret. Xókovs Goth. wulfans, or 
from -uns of the acc. pl. of the u-deelension, e. g. in IE *sununs, 
Goth. sununs, Gr. vióvs, and the former was suggested by 
Kretschmer and adopted by Hroznf, Die Sprache der Hetither 
26 f. However, there are very serious objections to this inter- 
pretation of -u$. The worst is this, that while the fate of 
ns in Hittite has not been definitely settled, the presumption 


7 Of. Hrozný, loc. cit. 

5 Could tuzzija$ have been IE -eies, and thus be identical with the 
ending of Gr. rpeis and Lat. trés? 

? Scarcely an inherited -ow in ablaut with eu, but rather due to some 
analogy. 

1? Hrozny, op. cit. 90, doubted the existence of short -čs probably be- 
cause he believed IE e became a in Hittite. Since recognizing that IE e 
remains (where a seems to appear it can be explained as due to vowel 
gradation or to analogy according to Professor E. H. Sturtevant), there 
is no objection to thinking of the -eš of the Hitt. plural as coming from 
both IE -es and -eies. 
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against the loss of the z is quite clear, for the isolated anz-as 
‘nos’, which is the IE *ns of Goth. uns?! with later pluralizing 
-as, is worth more than any number of doubtful examples in 
which the n might have dropped. For -uš from -ons there would 
be an additional burden of proof few would care to assume. 
Another objection will carry less weight from an empirical point 
of view, but is not negligible in addition to the other. It would 
be the only instance in which Hittite shows any IE plural form 
which cannot be derived from IE nominatives. While therefore 
it will be safer to suspend ultimate judgment until this question 
of Hittite phonology is cleared up, the presumption is decidedly 
against -uš being an original acc. ending. The use of -uš as the 
normal acc. suffix may well be secondary and its cause quasi- 
accidental, i. e. a slight preponderance of -uš in acc. function 
due to unknown causes could have led to more consistent differ- 
entiation between the two cases. This assumption of a secondary 
distinction between -u$, -as, and -eš receives support from the 
use of the form in -aš as a gen. dat. pl., where no one can think 
of IE origin. 

Until unexpected evidence to the contrary is brought forth, 
we wil therefoge assume that -uš was originally a nom. pl. 
ending of u-stems (Hrozny’s first opinion (loc. cit.)), and that 
this existed alongside of the ending -awes in assawes similarly 
to tuzzis alongside of tuzzijas** in case of t-stems. Now this 
-uš as a nom. pl. of u-stems allows a multitude of explanations 
of which several seem plausible, but of which none can be con- 
sidered certain. In the first place it seems that there is a good 
deal of evidence, although nothing unambiguous, for IE nomi- 
natives pl. in -is for i-stems and in -üs for u-stems. The possible 
evidence for the former was brought out by Hirt, PBS Beitr. 


it The almost complete transparency of the relationship of Hitt. to 
IE personal pronouns (cf. Lang. 6. 168 ff.) makes this obvious etymology 
of anza$ practically certain, and makes improbable the other possibility 
suggested by Sturtevant, Lang. 4. 228. 
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18. 525: Goth. ansteis nom. pl. of ansts ‘grace’ could come from 
IE -eies or -is, but the fact that the identical OHG ensti has 
short 4 and therefore cannot come from a circumflexed contract 
vowel, but must come from JE -is, makes the latter probable 
for Goth. ansteis as well. The same -is is found in Lithuanian 
i-stems, e. g. näktys, nom. pl. of naktis ‘night’, which in spite 
of Wiedemann, Handbuch 31f., cannot come from IE -eies. 
In addition we find forms like the Vedic bhümih : bhiimi- 
‘earth’, and a few Latin nominatives pl. in -is belonging to 
i-stems, e. g. ovis. With all these can then be compared the 
O.Blg. nosti * noctes? and Ir. tri < *tris, although these can as 
well be judged otherwise. We could now also add the Hitt. 
tuzziš ‘armies’, which, as we have seen, also need not come 
from -is. 

Parallel to this array of evidence for -is for the nom. pl. of 
i-stems, we can cite for the corresponding -üs of u-stems, aside 
from the Hitt. nominatives and accusatives pl. in -us, firstly the 
Lith. -üs in the nom. pl. of u-stems, e. g. sánüs ‘sons’, and 
secondly the nom. pl. of the Lat. fourth declension, e. g. fructis, 
which is not satisfactorily taken as an ace. used for nom. in 
view of the fact that Latin distinguished the {wo cases rigidly 
and confused them only when phonetic processes obscured the 
difference. Cf. Stolz-Leumann, Lat. Gram. 275. It is also 
precarious phonology to derive fructüs from *fructwes IE. -eues, 
although Sommer, Krit. Erlauter. 111, thinks it can be done. 
So it seems that Lat. fructäs is at least a plausible support 
for IE -us. 

On the other hand it cannot be ignored that not one of these 
witnesses for either IE -is or -üs is unambiguous. The Lith. 
-ys and -üs are easily explained by proportional analogy to the 
acc. pl. of Lith. à- and é-stems: nom. -ós : -acc. -às and -68 : 
-és==-ys : -is and -üs: -üs. Cf. Brugmann, op. cit. 216. 
Hirt’s argument from OHG ensi? is weakened by the fact that 
confusion between the nom. and acc. in Germanic languages 
could account for the short i as coming from the acc. enst < -ins 
(Brugmann, loc. cit.). Moreover, Hirt’s entire argument from 
the OHG quantity of the è is not valid because we probably 
have to assume IE -is, if it existed, to have been itself cir- 
cumflexed, for Vedic nominatives pl. in -is repeatedly have a 
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dissyllabic value. Cf. Hirt, Idg. Gram. 5.186. Nor would it 
be credible to say that IE 7-stems might have had circumflexed 
-is, and i-stems an -is with acute, for there is no indication that 
the length of one of the two contracted vowels could influence 
the syllabic quality of the result. Fimally, the Latin nominatives 
like ovis and fructäs cannot with absolute certainty be rejected 
as original accusatives even if this is unsatisfactory from a syn- 
tactic point of view, and for the Hittite forms in -iš and -uš 
other equally plausible explanations are easily found. 

It would consequently be wise not to bank too much on the 
explanation of Hitt. -u$ as coming from an original IE nom. 
pl. of u-stems in -üs, but rather to consider the other possibilities. 
Thus it may be that Professor Sturtevant is right when he thinks 
of an old nom. pl. in -eus, reduced ablaut-grade of -eues, which 
would be paralleled by -ets : -eres in $-stems. This, however, 
seems rather bold because there is no trace so far of any vowel 
gradation of the IE nom. pl. ending -es. Cf. Hirt, op. cit. 3. 56. 

Another possibility is suggested by Leskien’s'* explanatioa 
of the Lithuanian forms discussed above. He argued that Lith. 
-ys and -üs were the endings of stems with long -ï and -ü-, and 
were transferred analogically to those with short - and -u-. 
Thus cf. Skt. brhatth nom. pl. of brhati. It may be either that 
this took place as early as the IE period, and that all the am- 
biguous evidence for IE nominatives in -is and -üs is to be 
viewed in this light, or else a similar process took place in Hittite 
itself before the leveling of quantities *® took place. After -uš 
once became established with w-stems, transfer to others was 
easy enough, considering the Hittite tendency to confuse de- 
clensions generally, even the i- and o-declensions (Hrozny, 
op. cit. 24). 

The simplest and most convincing explanation seems to me 
to be the following. Just as the IE o-stems or Hitt. a-stems 
formed their plural in -as, and the i-stems occasionally in -18, 
an analogical -u$ was created for the u-stems, for the charac- 
teristic of the plural was felt to be an š after the stem-vowel, 


15 Bildung der Nom. im Lit. 243. 
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i. e. after the long stem-vowel if the formation is earlier than 
the leveling of quantities, or if this leveling did not take place 
at all but is merely an illusion due to the failure to recognize 
quantity consistently in writing. It might be added that this 
explanation also could be applied to IE times, for the frequent 
o-stems offered an excellent pattern with their nom. sing. in -os 
and their nom. pl. in -és. 

It thus appears that the assumption of the origin of Hitt. -uš 
as a nominative ending meets with no difficulty whatever, and 
in view of the improbabilities involved in thinking of -us as 
being an acc. in origin, it seems safe to say that -a, -e3, and -uš 
were all merely endings of different stems and had the same 
syntactic function originally, that they then became confused in 
their use with the various stems, but tended to become differen- 
tiated syntactically. For the most striking case of this differ- 
entiation the cause lies close at hand. The use of the ending 
-aš in genitives and datives pl. is undoubtedly due to the 
influence of the gen. sing. in -as, and usually the latter is iden- 
tical in form, e. g. antuhsas is gen. sing. and gen. dat. pl. 
Either the old gen. sing. of the lost d-stems, which ended in 
IE -äs, or the gen. sing. of consonant stems in IE -os, after 
wiping out quantitative distinctions in Hittife,!* caused the 
plural in -a$ to lean first to genitive function, and then the dat. 
pl. followed the genitive, more closely associated as these two 
cases are opposed to the nom. acc. Thus it happens that the gen. 
sing. and gen. dat. pl. became different only when there was a 
difference of stem form, e. g. Suppi- ‘ pure? forms the gen. dat. 


'* T am well aware that the question of the continuance of IE quanti- 
ties in Hittite has not been definitely settled and awaits further 
investigation. On the other hand, until the decision has been made, it 
seems decidedly more probable that quantitative distinctions had actu- 
ally been lost because so many cases of borrowing of forms of one 
declension from the other, not to speak of the complete merging of 
declensions in o and &, i and i, @ and 4, are very easily explained in 
this way, while they would offer considerable difficulty if the quantitative 
distinctions were retained. If there really is a tendency to write the 
double vowel where the original quantity must have been long, it would 
merely argue that the loss of the difference was so recent that there 
still was the old orthographic tradition. At the same time the fact 
that the difference was not consistently expressed, is more intelligible 
if the difference no longer existed. 
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pl. Suppajas, with penultimate a after the nom. pl. suppaes, 
opposed to Supptjas, gen. sing., with penultimate 1. 

As a result of this history of Litt. plural forms, unless it 
should develop contrary to expectations that -uš after all came 
from -ons or -uns, it appears that Hittite inherited from Indo- 
European only one plural form, which became nominative in 
other IE languages, but in Hittite had no case meaning what- 
soever, and was at first used indifferently as nominative, accusa- 
tive, genitive, and dative. Hittite thus bears evidence to a state 
of affairs when there were no cases in the plural, but only a 
plural, no matter whether the word was masc., fem., or neut. 
It is a state of affairs surmised to be original in Brugmann, 
Gr. 2. 2. 1°. 120, where the doctrine is presented that s in the 
plural was such a plural sign with no associated case meaning. 

If we thus analyze the Hittite plural inflection as presup- 
posing the original condition before the existence of plural cases, 
we have already tentatively answered a question which must 
present itself, whether or not the simplicity of the Hitt. nominal 
paradigm in the plural is due to decay. The fact that Hittite 
seems to have inherited only one plural form, would point to 
the interpretation already made, that it is a survival with a 
tendency to redistribute secondarily among the cases forms which 
were originally semantically identical but belonged to different 
classes of stems. Another consideration points the same way. 
It is highly improbable that Hittite would virtually give up the 
old plural declension in its entirety, without substituting new 
forms for old disappearing cases, when the singular declension 
as such was held intact. The whole state of affairs rather bears 
evidence of a tendency to create differentiated plural cases where 
there were none before, and the existence of the earlier singular 
cases was a dominant factor in stimulating this tendency. We 
thus are brought to the realization that not only are the plural 
cases younger than the singular cases, but that the former de- 
veloped almost under our eyes after Hittite and the other IE 
languages parted company,’? and that the way Hittite took was 
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radically different from that of the others, and that it was far 
from attaining as complete a plural paradigm as the latter. 

After recognizing this fact we can draw extremely important 
consequences for the history of the plural in the previously known 
IE languages and in the mother tongue. Their nominal plural 
inflection also was comparatively young, it arose in the IE period 
itself, and consequently developed from material found at that 
time. This means, that as far as the plural cases'® are con- 
cerned, we are no longer in the realms of fantastic glottogonic 
speculation when we consider the problem of the origin of these 
endings, but we can almost say that we have solid ground under 
our feet. Every plural case ending must be derived from mate- 
rial known to be Indo-European, and any suggested derivation 
which fails to meet this test will be extremely suspicious, all the 
more so because in the nature of the case inflectional endings 
must have originated from the most commonly used elements, 
which would not probably have disappeared without leaving a 
trace. We thus have a criterion by which to judge the various 
theories suggested to explain the origin of IE plural endings, 
and of others which may now present themselves. It may be 
that recognition of the recent origin of plural endings so limits 
the possibilities that we can draw practically cestain conclusions 
regarding the origin of some of them. 

If now we ask the question how, by analogy to known linguis- 
tic processes observed in historical periods, these case forms could 
have developed, we may answer: 1) by pluralization of singular 
case forms through the addition of the plural sign; 2) by adding 
singular case endings to the inherited plural without case mean- 
ing; 3) by adaptation of forms which to begin with had a totally 
different function; 4) by composition with prepositions known 
to have existed in IE times. We shall now take up the IE case 
forms one by one and attempt to establish the probable way in 
which each developed. 


1. The Accusative 
The question of the origin of the IE ending for the acc. pl., 
sc. the -ns e. g. of *ulkwo-ns Gr. Xóko-vs Goth. wulfa-ns (-ns 


1$ Only the nominative pl, which was as old as the singular cases or 
at least older, as a plural without case meaning, than any other plural 
form, would be an exception to this. 
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after a consonant, e. g. IE *ped-ns Skt. pad-áh Lat. ped-és), 
is complicated by the uncertainty of the origin of the IIitt. pl. 
ending -us. If this should really be an acc. in origin, and came 
from -ons or -uns, it is clear that the acc. is the one case form 
of the plural which can be traced to the proto-Indo-European 
times before the separation of Hittite from the other IE lan- 
guages. If on the other hand, as seemed altogether more 
probable above, the -uš of antuhsus and the like is of nominative 
origin, the accusative is as late a development as the other plural 
cases. In that case the origin of its suffix -ns from -ms, i. e. 
by pluralizing the accusative singular in -m, as suggested by 
Schleicher, KZ 4.59, and others, becomes more probable than 
ever, for no other derivation suggested?’ so far meets the test of 
transparency of origin imposed by its late development. On the 
other hand, formation of a plural case by adding a pluralizing 
-s to the corresponding case of the singular is in accordance with 
-bhis == -bhi +-s, -ois—-dti+s, -ts=i+s, -üs-—-ü--s, 
which will all be discussed below. The doubts of e. g. Brugmann, 
loc. cit. 120, or Hirt, IF 17.57, concerning the phonetic de- 
velopment of IE -ms to -ns as it is presupposed here, need not 
be taken too seriously. That this change need not have been 
repeated again and again during the long linguistic period which 
we call Indo-European, involving hundreds and even thousands 
of years, should be self-evident. Because Gr. -vs- was treated 
differently in the period in which édyva < *épavoa and the one 
in which zaoa < mavca arose, no one would dispute the validity 
of assuming the phonetic changes involved. Now it would be 
absurd to expect every IE -ms which arose during a period of 
such length to show the same treatment. The only difference 
in principle between the two cases is that the material for IE 
times is too scanty to allow determination of the chronology, but 
that does not make it any less probable that such a difference 
existed. I do not see the slightest reason therefore in being so 
frightened at the treatment of IE ms in Goth. mimz ‘ flesh, 
moat’? or Lat. membrum < "memsrom. (Hirt. loc. cit.) that we 
ham as ato 7a abondon the derivation of the acc. pl. ending 
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less weight because the examples given do not bear on the treat- 
ment of original final IE -ms?? anyway, but it is medial in 
both instances. However, even for the change of medial IE ms 
to ns one may quote Falk-Torp s. v. aas, who derive Germanic 
*ansa- from *amsa-. 

Once more, then, the origin of the aec. pl. ending -ns by 
pluralizing with -s the acc. sing. in -7 is almost certain in ease 
the acc. also developed after the separation of Hittite; but even 
if it is earlier than that time, there is no reason for not con- 
sidering the same derivation highly probable. It would be sup- 
ported by the same parallel instances, the question of the sound 
change involved would be the same, and even then it would be 
intrinsically more probable than any other derivation suggested. 


2. Genitive 


The postulate that cases of as late origin as the gen. pl. must 
have developed from known IE linguistic material, stamps as 
impossible the suggestion of Hirt, Idg, Gram. 3.60, that the 
suffix -6m, which is found in all classes of stems (e. g. in o-stems 
like IE *ulk¥ém Skt. vrkäm Lith. vilkü or Gr. dev or Lat. 
virum), contains the stem in -o- with added. particle *om, e. g. 
IE *pedom is *pedo-+ om. Even were we able to bring our- 
selves to the acceptance of Hirt’s assumption of the origin of 
so many noun suffixes from particles, yet chronological ** con- 
siderations would make it impossible here, for when the gen. pl. 
was formed, *om by all means was no longer felt as particle, 
nor was there any plausible analogy according to which the gen. 
pl. could have received the same from another pattern. On the 
other hand this postulate is clearly in accordance with the 
derivation suggested by the writer in Am. J. of Phil. 46. 156 £., 
that the gen. pl. arose by adaptation from an adjectival nom. 
acc. sing. neuter comparable to the Skt. pronominal asmakam, 


*° Goth. mimz cannot be understood with IE final -ms. It was a 
neuter o-stem and came from *memso-m, or else it was reduplicated 
me-mes-om. See Walde, Vgl. Wörterb. 262. I do not understand 
Meringer, IF 21.304, who insists on *méms as the IE form, for the 
nom. sing. of es-stems is never found with zero grade of the suffix. 

32 Semantically this etymology is no less difficult. How did this par- 
ticle *om come to be associated with the genitive plural particularly? 
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which must have originated in combinations like asmäkam ayuh 
‘our life’ reinterpreted as ‘the life of us’, So IE *réjom “° 
genos “the royal race’ became ‘the race of kings? and became 
associated with the substantive IE *rég- ‘king’ instead of the 
adjective *régo- ‘royal’. This -om was then added to o- and 
ä-stems with the result that both -o-0m and -a-om contracted to 
-öm, and this ending in turn displaced -om even with consonant 
stems. 

We may say, then, that the derivation of the gen. pl. suffix 
from an old neuter nom. acc. of a singular adjective is not only 
intrinsically probable, but is supported by the absence of other 
plausible explanations. 


3. Dative-Ablative 


In IF 5.251 ff. Hirt assumed that the IE dative-ablative pl. 
ended in -mos originally (cf. O.Blg. viðkom Lith. vılkams 
OHG wolfum from IE *ulkvo-mos). The IE -bhos which is 
found alongside of it e. g. in Lat. equäbus or ovi-bus or in the 
Kelt. -bo of Gall. NapavorxaBo, as well as -bhios found in Skt. 
Gcvä-bhyah ? Av. haénü-byó, he thought of as originating by 
various contaminations of -mos and the -bhis which is found in 
the instrumental plural. Undoubtedly this reconstruction con- 
tains truth and error mixed to an almost equal degree. The 
contamination of -mos and -bhis to -bhios and -bhos is certainly 
in itself easily understood, provided there was a syntactic point 
of contact between the instrumental and dative-ablative cases, 
but it does not answer the question why dative and ablative 
should be alike and why they should have received the forms in 


#2] am not impressed by the arguments of H. Sköld, IF 47.366, and 
others, that the neuter nom. aec. in -om is not of IE origin. At the 
most, and that is doubtful, it could be proved that an earlier form in 
-o still existed alongside of the common one in -om, but it is utterly 
incredible that as strange an innovation as the adding of the -m, should 
have taken place independently in so many different languages. 

Hirt now (Idg. Gram. 3.61) presupposes -bhies for Skt. -bhyah 
Av, -bhyö. This is highly improbable in view of the o of the endings 
Mee and 53 vadliost neretlel form with c, although there i3 in iteelf 
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-os, while the instrumental retained the form in -is. On the 
other hand, assuming that the two forms were differentiated 
from the beginning, so that forms in -bhis were always instru- 
mentals and those in -mos always dative-ablatives, it does not 
show.why there should be any contamination. Worst of all the 
assumption of -mos as the original-ending for the dative-ablative 
again violates the postulate that a case of late IE origin must 
have a transparent origin, for what -mos could have been, one 
cannot understand. 

On the other hand again the identification of the bh and m 
of these dative-ablative forms with the corresponding bh and m 
of instrumentals is certainly convincing, as is also Hirt’s identi- 
fication of the -bhi at the basis of -bhis with the -i of Gr. ide 

‘with might’, and the preposition *bhi found in Goth. bi OHG 
bi, and in the last syllable of Gr. dust, for which cf. also 
Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2. 27. 820. 

The objections to various aspects of Hirt’s en can all 
be removed in the following way. In the first place we cannot 
assume -mos as the original dative-ablative ending and -bhis as 
the original instrumental suffix. There were rather alongside of 
each other two endings of prepositional origin, -bhi and -me, 
which were practically identical semantically, meaning ' among, 
near by, with’. The latter was the first syllable of Gr. pera 
Goth. mip OE mid, also of TE *me-dhio-s Skt. mádhya-h Gr. 
péco-s Lat. me-diu-s,** cf. Brugmann op. cit. 856. . As soon as 
this *me became established as a suffix, it became associated with 
-bhi in the same function, and consequently became -mi under 
its influence without leaving a trace of the e. It is obvious 
that these forms in -bhi and. -mi were used indifferently as 
ablative, instrumental, or locative, for there was nothing in the 
meaning of these prepositions that implied either motion from 
or position, but these ideas were suggested by the context. It 
is also obvious that, like most singular forms probably originally, 
they were also indifferently singular and plural," but became 


m An original form *-me for the preposition is established by *me-dhi 
as the basis of -medhi-os, for -dhi ean only be the same suffix we find 
in Gr. ofxe-6: and the like. There thus is scarcely a possibility that 
the t of Gr. uerá and the dh of *me-dhi are variants of a root final. 

35 Brugmann, op. cit. 2. 2. 1°. 120, did not believe that -bhi could have 
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confined to the singular when distinct plural forms had de- 
veloped and thus relieved them of part of their burden. There 
was thus nothing about -bht and -mt that pointed to plural use 
until they were fitted out with the pluralizing -s and became 
-bhis and -mis, thus leaving to the singular the older forms 
without -s. These endings -bhis and -mis at first could still 
express in the plural any local case meaning, 1. e. they were 
indifferently ablative, instrumental, or locative. However, their 
use as ablatives was given up after developing a new ablative 
under the influence of the genitive-ablative singular in -os, the 
forms of the type Gr. woö-0s. In other words -bhis and -mis in 
ablative use became either -bhos and -mos or -bhios (-mios hap- 
pens not to have occurred) through contamination with the 
genitive-ablative singular of consonant stems, which ended in -os. 
Cf. Am. J. of Phil. 39. 129 £.°° The spread of these forms in 
-bhios, bhos, and -mos from the ablative to the dative plural was 
a case of syncretism, which started with the use of both dative 
and ablative with words of taking away or depriving. Cf. e. g. 
Lat. oculos ecfodiam tibi Plaut. or Germ. jemandem etwas 
nehmen for ihe use of the former. This left -bhis and -mis to 
instrumental as well as locative use in the plural, but after the 
development of a distinct loc. pl. they became confined to 
instrumental use only. 

We thus find that all the endings of the dative-ablative are 
explained by three ordinary processes: pluralizing old numeric- 
ally indifferent prepositional endings with the -s, assimilating 
ihe plural ending of a ease to the ending of the corresponding 
singular ease, and syneretism of two cases which had a large 
sphere of meaning in common. Moreover, the assumption of -me 
as the primary form of the m-suffixes has these advantages over 
-mos, that its etymology is transparent as opposed to the hopeless 
obscurity of the latter, and that, even if we have no confidence 
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in the derivation suggested, it goes back to a much earlier time 
than the special plural suffixes, and that for this early age the 
necessity of transparency ?* cannot be assumed with certainty. 
Finally we thus find the reason why the forms ending in -os 
should be dative-ablative rather than instrumental. It would 
be hard to make out an equally plausible case for any other 
suggested derivation of the dat. abl. pl. endings. 


4, Instrumental 


The formation and origin of the instrumental plural has been 
touched upon to a large extent under the heading of the dative- 
ablative. We have seen that -bhis in Skt. áqvà-bhih Av. haéna- 
bis eic. was the pluralized -bhi of Gr. i-de or dyéAn-du, that -mis 
in Goth. baurgim, O.Norse primr, O.Westgerm. Vatwims, or 
Lith. rafiko-mis was the preposition *me changed to -mi under 
the influence of -bhi, and was then pluralized to -mis. We should: 
add that in so far as forms in -mis with long 7 occur (so cer- 
tainly O.Blg. rgka-mi), they are due to the influence of instru- 
mentals in -is which will be discussed below, and that traces of 
instrumentals pl. without -s (e. g. Lett. -mi < -mi,?" see Brug- 
mann, op. cit. 2.2.1.2 262 f.) are natural sugvivals of old nu- 
merically indifferent forms in -bhi and -mi, which can be 
compared with the indifference of Gr. -$: in this respect. It 
remains to discuss the other types of instrumental pl. which do 
not have a bh- or m-suffix. 


2° By the postulate of the transparency of etymology here and else- 
where is not meant that the origin of a formative must be evident at 
first sight, but rather that its origin must be intelligible when it has 
been supposedly found, or else the theory of derivation must be rejected. 
There are indeed countless formations in different IH languages like 
Greek or Latin of which the origin is still obscure, so that it would be 
absurd to maintain that a formation as remote as an IE case formation 
could not be unknown. But if a theory of origin is once advanced, and 
the time of such origin is determined, it must then stand the test of 
intelligibility in the light of the evidence of that time, and must be 
explained on the basis of material certainly or at least probably existing 
at that time. 

27 The long 7 of -mā is either due to influence of the similar long 7 
of -mis, or, if its origin should really be IE, it is a case of lengthening 
of final IE vowels. See Brugmann, Gr. 17.496. However Hirt, Idg. 
Gram. 2.227, would confine this to monosyllables, which show the only 
certain cases. Undoubtedly the first explanation is preferable. 
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The instr. pl. of o-stems in -öis, e. g. TE *vlkwöis Skt. vfkaih 
Av. vahrkäis Gr. Avroıs Lat. lupis have been judged variously. 
The lateness of pl. inflections, however, must forbid analyses 
like that found in Hirt. op. cit. 3. 62, that -dis is the stem vowel 
o- -- ai + s, or that of Brugmann, loc. cit. 268, that -óis con- 
tains -is. We could understand neither the a? of the former 
nor the way -is of the latter was supposed to have become part 
of the case suffix, nor how to account for the long 6 in the latter 
case. Rather is -öis made by pluralizing with -s the dative sing. 
of o-stems in -ói, e. g. IE *ulkvot Av. vahrkdt Gr. Aéxo Lat. lupo, 
a position held by Thurneysen, BB 8. 269, and Hirt. IF 5. 254, 
but now discarded by the latter. This does seem difficult syntacti- 
cally and can be understood only if the forms in -0? and dis at one 
time had a partially identical sphere of usage. The most reason- 
able explanation seems to be that -öis was once a dative plural 
OÍ o-stems, as it continued to be in Greek and Latin, but that 
the Aryan and Balto-Slavic languages gave this up through the 
influence of other stems, in which they had become accustomed 
to the identity of the dative and ablative. It would be the same 
thing as the Balto-Slavic use of the gen. pl. in ablative use as 
opposed to the original dative-ablative, because they had become 
used to the identity of genitive and ablative in the singular? 

The Avestan instrumentals pl. in -4$, e. g. namén-ts or ašaon-īš, 
could be easily explained as a pluralization of the instr. sing. in 
i of i-stems, e. g. azi instr. sing. of azi-§. Unfortunately only 
forms from consonantal stems are found with this ending, which 
must have received it by analogy to i-stems. However, this is 
not so serious as might appear, for there is no example extant 
of any instr. pl. of i-stems, and we have as good and better a 
right to expect e. g. "azià as *azi-biS, all the more so because 
*azis is supported by the analogical -uš of u-stems. It hardly 
clears the situation to refer to namén-i,? an instr. sing. in 4 
belonging to a consonant stem, because that is so obviously pat- 
terned after the instr. sing. of i-stems : naménis : namént = 
até: a. All in all nothing more probable than the assumption 
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of u-stems, e. g. bazüs instr. pl. of bazu-s ‘forearm’ is the instr. 
sing. bazu 4 -s. An actually occurring example is avanhüs 
instr. pl. of “not, good, bad’ (cf. vanhu-3 ‘ good’). According 
to Brugmann, IF 22.336, the -y of Slavic vleky and other 
o-stems In the instr. pl. was patterned after this lost form of 
instr. pl. of u-stems, which disappeared before the earliest 
documents. 

We thus see that all forms of the instrumental pl. can be 
explained by the addition of a pluralizing -s to singular cases. 
This is in itself more probable and convincing than the view 
now set forth by Hirt, Idg. Gram. 3. 62 £., that -s was added to 
old nominatives or plurals without case meaning which were of 
pronominal origin, e. g. that Lith. -ais is -æa of the nom. 
pl.---s. The instrumental use of the case thus finds no 
explanation whatever. 


5. Locative 


The locative plural, at least at first sight, allows several pos- 
sibilities of derivation. The Gr. -oı e. g. of *A@qvy-ot or Avkor-oı 
or wo-oi, if it stood by itself, could be derived from the old IE 
nom. pl. of d-stems in -ds (at a time when this was still an 
undifferentiated plural) by the addition of the -ı of the locative 
sing., so that ‘A@nvyo. would represent the original stratum, and 
the forms of the second and third declension were analogical. 
However, this seems improbable because the corresponding -su 
of the Aryan and Balto-Slavic branches cannot be explained 
analogously, for there is no loc. sing. in -u, and to separate the 
s of -su from that of -o: would seem unsafe unless cogent reasons 
for so doing should appear. 

Another possibility is that 7 and u were different elements 
added to the forni in -s, presumably thought of as the -s of the 
plural. Cf. Hirt, loc. cit. 63. Against this we may again hold 
ihe postulate that forms developed so recently ought to have an 
intelligible etymology, but what ¿° and u could have meant, 
and how they might have given rise to locative meaning, no one 
could know. 

The only credible possibility concerning the relation of -su 


39 Tf the à were long, we might think of the deictic 7 of Gr. otrog-t and 
the like, but this would not help for the intractable «. 
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and -cı is that the former, found e. g. in Skt. sänü-su or O.Blg. 
syn'éch/ó, was the only IE ending, and that Gr. -ot was derived 
from this by assimilation to the -ı of the locative sing. of the 
type woot, an explanation supported by the existence in 
Lithuanian of forms in -se alongside of those in -su, e. g. both 
tri-sé and tri-su, which certainly derived their -e from the loca- 
tives singular in -e, whatever the origin of this may have been. 
Cf. Brugmann, Gr. 2. 2. 1°. 248. 

Having decided upon -su as the one IE ending of the locative 
plural, it is necessary to apply to it the postulate of transparency 
of more recently developed endings, and to try to determine lis 
origin. I take this -su to be the preposition *su found in the 
Lith. sù * with? and the O. Bulg. sv * with’, although the latter 
also goes back to IE "kom. See Brugmann, op. cit. 2. 2. 2%. 897. 
The assumption of the prepositional origin of the -sw of the loc. 
pl. is supported by the analogy of -bhi : OHG bi and -me : Gr. 
pe-rd, the sources of case suffixes in bh and m. However, to 
establish the IE origin of the preposition and, consequently, to 
make more plausible the derivation from it of the loc. pl. ending 
-su, it ought to be possible to find the preposition in at least one 
more language group than the Balto-Slavic. ‘This group, to- 
gether with Kretschmer, KZ 31. 416 f., and Pedersen, IF 5. 60, 
I believe to be the Greek, which has the preposition ovv * with’, 
identical with Lith. si; except for the added -v. To explain the 
difficulties connected with this etymology I take it that at one 
time Greek possessed both “ed IE *su Lith. sù O.Blg. s% 
and *xov IE *kom Lat. cum, to the former existence of which 
the adjective xouos ‘common’ < *xolos bears evidence. Since 
*kom became *xov, it is only natural that the semantically 
equivalent *o$ should have been extended to ovv** by analogy 
toit. Conversely ovy influenced *«óv to become *«óv, and finally 
*xdy and ev were contaminated to £óv.? Against this it cannot 
be argued that &v must have been the earlier form.?? In accord- 


?1 Meillet, Études 162 f., considers the alternation of the Balto-Slavic 
preposition with and without x as ancient. It would seem doubtful 
whether the v of Gr. oöv should be connected with the former, but if so, 
wo dee; nai niee the ebvionioev of herwin, 
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ance with the evidence of the Homerie poems we would have to 
say that on the contrary it was the later, since ov is the usual 
form, and £óv occurs only occasionally. Cf. e. g. Capeller, 
Worterb. 409. However, the objection of G. Meyer, Gr. Gr. 
248, that initial o in Greek became the rough breathing needs 
to be removed.  Kretsehmer, loc. cit., referred to Cyprian iv 
(cf. Hes. )vyeuos: ovAAa By. Sadrapiviot) to meet this, i. e. the 
co-existence of ty and oóv would be like that of is and ois, where 
no one doubts identity of origin, whatever may be the explana- 
tion of the initial o of the one. Moreover, we have the ex- 
planation that the o of éiv was a preserving force for that of ody, 
identical in use as they were. The Cypr. tv thus represents the 
phonetic development when not molested by analogy. 

I£ then the Gr. ov is the Lith. sù, we find IE *su ‘ with’ in 
two of the three same language branches in which the loc. pl. 
in -su or its modification -o. is found, a co-incidence which at 
least lends additional probability to the assumed connection 
between the two. 

Also semantically the derivation of a locative plural ending 
from a preposition meaning ‘ with” meets with no difficulties. 
The most obvious use of the loc. pl. is with designations of per- 
sons, in which ease ‘among’ is the ordinary Wnglish equivalent. 
But a development from ‘with’ to ‘among’ is easy and also 
found otherwise, and to some extent the two are interchangeable. 
Thus we could say either ‘among the Indians’ or-' with the 
Indians this is a common practice’. 

After making plausible the existence of an IE preposition *su 
‘with, among’ and consequently of the derivation from it of 
the locative ending -su, there remains one difficulty to clear up. 
It is evident that we must answer the question how it can be 
that a case form as late in origin as the loc. pl. and all the 
oblique pl. cases has the appearance of being a stem-form com- 
pounded with a preposition. At that time stem-forms were no 
longer in existence as distinct words, and we should expect the 
preposition to be compounded with an inflected form, in this 
instance the undifferentiated plural which later became the nom. 


si, and declares. có» to be a sandhi form of úv. In view of the fact 
that we know nothing of such a sandhi treatment of £ otherwise, we 
would hardly call this a successful explanation. 


_ 
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pl. only. We cannot support the stem-form in e. g. *sünu-su 
instead of the expected * si/heues-su or *sunüs-sw by pointing 
out the use of the stem-form before the instrumental suffixes 
-bhis and -mis or the dative-ablative suffixes -mos, -bhos, and 
bhios, since all these were refashioned from singular or numeric- 
ally indifferent case-forms which were incomparably older than 
the plural cases. But locatives in -su must have been com- 
pounded in IE times with forms of plural meaning from the 
beginning, and so the derivation suggested cannot be deemed 
probable before the stem-form of the noun is explained. 

We may answer by saying that undoubtedly the stem-form was 
not originally employed before -su, but there are distinct traces 
that the ending was at one time added to the ‘nominative’ 
plural. Not only can we refer to the pronominal loc. pl. IE 
*toi-su Skt. té-su O.Blg. tö-ch® Gr. roion which is made by 
adding -su -si to the nom. pl. *toi Skt. t£ Gr. roi, but also to 
the nominal loc. pl. of the Greek o-declension, e. g. Avkoıcı (not 
*Avkoor), which is also based on the nom. pl. in -ov It is also 
possible that the Aeolic ending -eco: for consonant stems shows 
the same addition of o: to the nom. pl. Wackernagel, IF 14. 378, 
has referred to the parallelism of the pair Aykoı : Asxow: and 
e. g. aó8-es : addeo-or, While pointing out the difficulties of the 
ordinary doctrine concerning the origin of the ending «co. 
Although he drew the conclusion that -esoe was analogical to 
the former, it will be seen that its origin is more intelligible as 
an addition of -oı e. g. to the nom. wödes than as an analogical 
formation. However that may be, it is probable again that in 
d-stems and stems in long vowels generally the -su was added 
to the nom. pl., but that the reduction of ss to s gave the ap- 
pearance of addition to the stem-form. Thus IE *ekud-su Skt. 
Gcvä-su might well have been originally *ekuäs-su, and similarly 
-€8-Su, is-su, and 4s-su in case of stems in 2, %, and 4.?* After 
the dropping of the one s,?* these patterns in which -su was 


% For the two latter it presupposes IE nominatives pl. in -is and -ñs, 
as assumed by Leskien, loc. cit. 

35 We thus would find another example for the IE reduction of ss to s, 
which is otherwise found in “esi for *es-si ‘thou art’ (ef. Skt. dst Gr. 
cl ¢*cet) and in the loc. pl. of s-stems, e. g. qhasu : qhak ‘ Bedriingniss ’ 
< ahas-su, sim. apdsu d apas-su, and in jögi < *j6s-si ‘thou shalt taste’ 
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now apparently added to the stem, as well as the fact that the 
stem-form was used before case forms generally, particularly 
before the other local cases of the plural with their endings -bhis, 
-mis, -mos, and -bhios, all these influences brought it about that 
the use of the plural form before -su was discontinued and. that 
the basis for the loc. pl. became in actual fact what it was in 
appearance in some of its forms, and actually of all other case 
forms, namely the stem-form of the noun. 


After going over the list of IE oblique cases of the plural, 
and finding that every one can be explained on the basis 
of known IE material, and by processes observed in certain 
linguistic changes of our own day as well as the past, we must 
come to the conclusion that their history not only involves 
nothing against the theory of the origin of plural cases in IE 
times after the separation of Hittite, but rather furnishes addi- 
tional support for the assumption of the late origin of these 
forms. The very fact that all can be traced to material which 
must have existed in late IE times, is a strong presumption that 
they did originate in some such way, and when we add this 
consideration to the evidence from Hittite examined in the first 
part of this paper, I believe that the conclusien cannot be re- 
futed. With the possible, but not probable exception of the 
accusative, early Indo-European knew only the one plural form 
which later became specialized into a nominative. All.the other 
pl. cases were developed in the late IE period when Hittite had 
separated and gone its own way. 


WALTER PETERSEN. 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. 


(root jus-). As Wackernagel, Ai. Gr. 1.111, points out, cases where 
ss seems to be inherited from IE can be explained by analogical restora- 
tion, and there is no need to try to limit the occurrence of the sound 
change to the end of the word, an alternative suggestion in Brugmann, 
op. cit. 17, 725. 


VOCALIC ALTERNATION IN THE DISYLLABIC BASE 
IN INDO-EUROPEAN? 


The appearance of Herman Hirt’s Indogermamscher Ablaut 
at Strasbourg in 1900 marked a notable advance in the investi- 
gation of Indo-European phonology, and further progress was 
made in Herman Güntert’s Indogermamsche Ablautsprobleme 
(do. 1916). Nevertheless, as Hirt’s fellow-countryman M. van 
Blankenstein pointedly observed,? he made his collections ‘in 
accordance with his principle (Ablaut, p. iii) that the essential 
is not the material, but the co-ordinating idea, the hypothesis 

. and his theories are illustrated by examples which are 
numerous indeed, but selected ad hoc’. Van Blankenstein’s 
criticism is just, but seems to have made no impression on Hirt 
when he wrote what is practically a new edition of his Ablaut; 
his Indogermanischer Vokalismus (= Indogermanische Gram- 
matik, IT, Heidelberg, 1921) shows little advance in this regard. 

In studying verbs belonging to the bases postulated by Hirt, 
van Blankenstein, and Güntert, it became clear to the present 
writer that a considerable number of forms obviously belonged 
to these bases, but found no place in the schemes which they 
set forth. Where, for example, may one put Ved. dhimahi, 
dhéthé, dheht, dhaithe, dhäyi in the Hirtian scheme for *dhe- 
(Ablaut,.§ 50)? May not the base be, indeed, *dhéi- rather 
than *dhé-? 

Considerations such as these led the writer to a series of three 
investigations of vocalic alternation which are to appear almost 
simultaneously and which are mutually complementary: the 
present study, ‘The Personal Endings of the Present and 
Imperfect Active and Middle’ (in Language), and ‘Sur 
linflexion des prétendus thémes en -?? (in Bulletin de la 
Société de Linguistique de Paris). The essential foundation 
of the latter two is given here, where an attempt is made to 
account for all forms of typical bases (except for patent ana- 
logical derivatives), the chief sources, because the earliest, 
especially in accentuation, being Vedic and Greek. 


1 For typographical reasons, the other footnotes to this article aro 
given at the cud of the study. 
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The working hypotheses employed in this study are the fol- 
lowing: (1) the normal grade (N) has not only a reduced 
(R, ə) and a zero-grade (Z), but also a shortened grade (S; 
only if N be long) which likewise has a reduced grade (B,.);° 
if N is short, it may, under the conditions usually recognised, 
be prolonged (P); (2) the base-form ends either in a diphthong 
or in a vowel, the former, it would seem, originally before an 
inflexional ending beginning with a vowel, the latter before one 
beginning with a consonant, whence, although there was much 
confusion in the historic period, it would follow that the typical 
I-E base terminated in -é, -éu, -di, -0u; (83) the qualitative 
alternation e : o is due to the fact that the former was accented, 
but not the latter (whence -ef-, ete., but '-oi, etc.) ; (4) R at> ai, 
but E i>; (5) the combinations efe, ene, etc. > r, N, etc. 

The principal representations of R and IE» (subdivided as a 
before vowels and b before consonants) in the chief I-E language- 
groups appear to be as follows: 


I-E : Ved. Gk. Lat. Celt. Teut. Balt. Slav. 
9 Ü a a a a ü 0 
at é ai, At, ae aiae at a,ie € 
e a a a a eUu e — i 
e$ à» d dy u ily) iy iy . y iy 

bẹ à i i 1 i y 
er ir ap ar ar or, ur ir, ir 
en an ay an an on, UN in in 


For monosyllabic bases the grades of the chief I-E com- 
binations would be: 


I-E à er én éx Cf. Ved. < I-E 
*dói- í give? 

Na ëil : E . dàj-i 

b é | MP io en da-tt 
Sa ei l dé-stha- 

b e iin g oe dä-tra- 
Ra al | de-hi 

b af er did i Mae di ednt- 
Lo. Bn 

; -da- 

Za Ü di-tsü- 

b 0 | 2 ý M perm 
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When, as is usually the case, the base is disyllabic (types 
[gleiei-, [q]eréi-, [g]enéi-, [g]ezei-), the alternations become 
apparently more complex — though the principles remain the 
same—since both syllables are subject to apophony in almost 
all possible combinations. 

From the purely schematic point of view, disyllabie bases 
should show the following thirty-two vocalic alternations, of 
which examples are here cited for all except PRb éza: 


eiei eréi enéi exer 
PRa 6191 ērai énar 6xat 
b é1a rd éna exo 
PEa let eroi Enel ELet 
b Öle E76 Ne "LM 
PZ a ei, en éni er 
b ei er | 6n ez 
NRa eiat erat enar exa} 
b 619 ero eno ETA 
Nia etel efet CNet eTel 
b Ete efe Enie eTe 
NZa e en eri eni exi 
b e) er en ex 
BRN [Pla el% ef Gt eei etn 
. b elő er ene ete 
BS [Nl a elei ‚rei enei „rei 
b ete ere ene cte 
BRa ett erai enai etat 
b elo ero end eto 
RB B a elet e ct eNot etel 
b ele efo elle ote 
RZa elt eft en eit 
b et er eT pt 
ZN [Pla 161 rei ne vër 
b 16 Té ne Të 
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e164 eri enëi ex) 
ZR a 191 rat noi zo 
b 19 TO no v2 
ZEB a del Tal Nel Tel 
b Le Te Ne Le 
LZ a uw ri ni vi 
b Ü T n € 


These alternations find historical illustration in such bases as 
the following: 


Ved. ji-gäy-a 
Skt, jayt-snu- ? 
Ved. jaya-te 
Ved. jé-si 


Ved. a-jüv-sit " 
Gk. Bia 

Ved. jé-sa- 
Ved. a-jayi-t* 
Skt. a-si-jaya-t ° 
Ved. ji-gi-satt 
Ved. jiy-ate 
Ved. jr-gi-vant- 
Ved. jyay-as 
Buh. jya-na- 


Ved. -7ya- 


Ved. ji-tá- 


rah. 7t-gi-vant- 


Süt. ci-kräy-a” 


Bräh. krdéya-na- 
Skt. krö-tum 1 
Ved. krīņá-ti 
Brah. kriyd-té 


Ved. krag-á-, kré-syats ? 


Ved. krini-té 


Pali bind-ti 


Gk. xpla-cba. Olr. erena-im 


Ved. kri-ta- 


Gk. év-n(¢)-7 


Gk. a(¢)t-ras 
Ved. áva-ti 
Ved. avı-stha- 


Ved. ó-man- 


Lat. avé-re 


Ved. dvi-t 


Ved. ü-ii- 
Ved. avi-syátà 


Ved. vi-viy-a, 
Skt. a-van-sit t 
Ved. vé-t 


Ved. vay-ä- 


EA 


Ved. vi-té 


Gk. &-xnpa-ro 


Ved. häry-atı 
Lat. horr-tur 
Gk. xdp-pa 


Gk. xapy-vaı 


Ved. hari-nd- 


Gk. Xdpt-s 
Gk. xap-ü 


Ved. hrndy-ant- 


Goth. gré-dus 


NE. £ 


uUSYuU OIGVAZIASIG GAG NI NOILVNGGLTVY OFIVOOA 


AAG 


PRa 
PBa 

b 

PZa 

b 

NRa 

b 

NEa 

b 

NZa 

b 

BN [Pla 
b 

BRS [Nl a 
b 

BRa 

b 

Ba 

b 

RZa 

b 

ZN [Pla 
b 

ZS [N] a 
b 


ZR a 
b 


AB a 
b 
ZZ a, 


| 


WOT Gg BPLLb © == 


Bräh. déray-ati '* 


OCS. u-dari-ti 
Skt. düra-na- 18 
Skt. dary-até 1° 
Ved. da-där-a 


Ved. däri-man- 
Sit. dara-na-™ 
Gk. Seipw < *Sept-w 
Ved. där-si 


Gk. é-Sdpy-v 
Ved.: daräy-ati 
Skt. a-di-dara-t ® 


Bräh. diry-dté 
Brah. dir-ná- 


Ved. -dar-dir-d- 
Gk. Sap-rds 
lex. Skt. drä-d 


+ 


Bràh. drni-yàt 


Hl Ved. dr-ta- ?? 


"gene ` peget, pear” ^ 


Ved. 
Ved. 


Ved. 
Ved. 
Ved. 


Ved. 
Ved. 
Ved. 
Ved. 
Ved. 
Ved. 


“ tux 


ja-jün-a 
jáni-sva 
jána-ti 


jány-a- 
ján-man- 


janáy-ati 
d-ji-jana-t 


é-jani-stha- 


jant-syati 
jay-até 
jà-tá- 


Bräh, jani-tà 


Ved. 
Ved. 


jani-tá- 
* 


gná- 


Gk. yi-yvo-war 


Bräh. 


Dur tu 


genöt- ` know” *4 


OCS. znaj-g 
Gk. yé-yov-a 


Goth. kannj-an 78 
Goth. kann ?? 


Lith. Zinó-ti 


Ved. jä-näti 
Lat. gnä-rus 


Av. paitı-zan-ta- ?* 


Ved. jfüy-átà 
Ved. d-jiid-sam 
Ved. jfié-sam 7 
Skt. jäa 

Ved. a-ji-jni-pat ? 
Bräh. jia-pta- 


Lith. žini- 
Av. 2a-niit 25 


*petér * fly ? 26 
Ved. pätäy-ati 


Süt. pata-na 8 
Skt. paty-até ? 
Ved. pa-pät-a 
Gk. werd (3) opar 
Bräh. pati-tum ™ 
Lat. peti-tor 
Ved. päta-ti 
Bräh. -páty-a 
Ved. pät-man- 


Gk. wern-vonar 
Ved. patäy-ati 
Ved. patá-ru- 
Ved. pati-tá- 


Bräh. pati-yas ?' 
Ved. a-pi-pata-t ° 


Gk. wr4-copas 
Gk. wro(1)-éw 


Ved. pa-pti-vänt- 
Ved. a-pa-pta-t 8 


POO _ — le ee 


846 


'ADO'TO'IIHd JO 'IVNSIDOP NVORISAV 


Fae 


Ved. 
Ved. 
Ved. 
Skt. 
Ved. 
Ved. 
Ved. 
Ved. 
"ed. 


Skt. 
Ved. 


‘sr Skt. 


) Gk. 
ik. 


Occ Brig “Mey 


säha-ti 
sihy-ama 
sak-sva 
sahi-tum "? 
sáhi-yas- 
sáha-tà 
sak-sı ?? 
sahá-nà 
sahá 


sahr-syats + 
sü-sahi-sthäs 


sahy-ate ?? 
EK-TOS 


OX]-00 


. OXÉ-GLS 


3 Z 
. loxaváo < 
*gi-aX9-vodo 


] d-OXE-TOS 


«C OX-E&V 


wt h UAA WAI wey 


Arm. ute-m 
OCS. jadi 

(ik. &8-n8-a 
Sat. adag-ati 17 


Gk. &o-nar * 
Ved. -ady-a- 
Ved. át-ti 

Ved. adàü-ná 


Gk. é0é-oko 


Gk. ede-oros 
Brah. ady-ate 
Ved. ad-masi?! 


Ved. da-nt- 


Ved. d-atas 


Hou oy BALE a r ML | rn 


Ved. grühi- 
Ved. ja-grabh-a 


Ved. grábhi-tar- 
Ved. grébha-na- 
Bräh. -graht- 

OCS. greb-9 

Bräh. a-grahdi-syat * 


Skt. grahi-syatı 1° 
Ved. a-grabhi-t 
Ved. a-ji-grabha-t ? 
Skt. -grahi-n- ?*? 


Ved. grbhna-ti 

Skt. grhna-te ** 

(Gk. rpatpa: *teröu-) 
Ved. grhy-até 

Ved. grbhi-ta- 


Ved. gfbhi- 
Ved. ja-grbh-mé 


Skt. tarsa-na-* 
Lat. torri-s 


Gk. repon-var 
Bräh. tarsáy-ati 


Skt. tarst-syati 18 


Ved. trsä-na 


Ved. ifsy-att 


Ved. irsa-t 99 
Ved. trsi-ta- 
Ved. írs-náj- 
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In view of the fact that the same phoneme may have more than 
one origin (e. g. Ved. i== I-E i, 9; Ved. a — I-E a, e, 0, e; Gk. 
a == l-E a, a, o, n, m, etc.), it is very possible to assign a number 
of the examples cited in these lists to other than the places here 
given them—the only criterion seems to be the accent. Never- 
theless, the principle as a whole seems sound; in vulgar parlance, 
‘it seems to work’. If this be not all that one might desire, 
it may at least serve as an incentive to further investigation. 

Furthermore, our suggested development of the older views of 
vocalic alternation may explain certain other phenomena, four 
of which may briefly be noted. 

(a) The ‘ prothetic vowel’ in Gk. words of the type of épefos: 
Arm. erek, Goth. rigis; épvÜpós, épedOo: Lat. ruber *" may not be 
prothetic at all, but, rather, the grades ES [N]b, BZa, and 
BS [N] a of *eregvéi- (itself from “eréu- with the determina- 
tive g*) and *ereudhéi-, though one must note that vowels of 
this type (cf. éoédo, dpodos: OHGerm. hirni-reba) occur in Gk. 
only before liquids, nasals, and u. 

(b) Doublets of the type of Gk. xadtd, kaħïá seem to be the 
grades E: EH a and BZa respectively of the base keléi-, etc.* 

(c) The alternation of Ved. r : ir: ir and of Gk. pa: ap 
(e. g. dr-ta-, á-dar-dir-ur, dir-nd-; Gk. parés : daprös) is best 
interpreted as an alternation of ZZ b, BZb, and BĘ b (*dr-, 
*der-, "dere-) °° 

(d) The very frequent co-existence of athematic and thematic 
bases (e. g. Ved. or Skt. čti: ayati; karst: kárasi; ksēti: ksdyats ; 
jési : jayati; atasta : dtaksata; dháksi : dahanti; dasti : dásasi; 
nési : náyasi; näuti: návümahé ; bhakgi: bhájato ; bhárti: bharate; 
mátsi : mádati; yáksy : yajası; yotsi : yódhanti; rátsi : rádati; 
rästi: rájasi ; vásti: vásanti ; váksi: váhasi; sütsi: sidati; stiumi: 
stévaté; harmi : härati; Gk. Bißnm : Bıßaw; Eyevro : éyévero ; 
Sinu: Sen; Edpevar: Edw; Evvum: évvóo 5 Epapar: épdopar; «xAdpevos: 
éxAvov; dépre : hépw)*® seems readily explicable on the theory 
of vocalic alternation from a primitive base-ending -é-. 


The theory here advanced for disyllabic bases appears to be 
equally valid for trisyllabic, which are mere extensions of disyl- 
labie bases, as the latter sometimes are of monosyllabic. For the 
most part, however, trisyllabic bases, as having the grade Z in 
their original first or second syllable, are found in the historic 
period only as disyllabie (cf. the bases *q¥reiéi-, *grebhéi-, 
*terséi- discussed. above). From the purely theoretic point of 
view, one may posit the following 110 alternations for bases of 


this type: 





PRZ a 
b 

PZN a 
b 

PZS a 
b 

PZR a 
b 

PZE a 
b 

PZZ a 
b 
KEN a 
b 

NBS a 
b 


NBR a 
b 


NBE a 
b 

NBZ a 
b 

NZN a 
b 

NZS a 

h 


" a“ rey iy 
` 


K t? ^ 
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*ereqéi- *auegei- 


éreqét 
erege 
er.gei 
er.ge 
ereqar 
erega 
EF oer 
ET elle 
öregt 
Ered 
örgei 
erge 
ergei 
erge 
ergar 
erqo 

Er gel 
Erde 
ergi 
erg 
ereqét 
er eQé 
eregei 
erege . 
ereqot 
£T oq 
CN eGod 
€T ce 
erqi 
eT eG 
ere 
ergé 
erget 
erge 


UMS 


ugëtt 
ueg? 
Ääuegei 
uge 
AUG 
due ga 
GUeGet 
(eo 
Guogt 
Mog 
auger 
auge 
auger 
auge 
dugar 
augo 
auge 
auge 
üugi 
üug 
augi 
AUege 
AUeger 
ausge 
AUG 
Auega 
Ae God 
AUege 
BU Gt 
Beg 
auger 
auge 
auger 
auge 
(GA 
FIC 


s t 
Lunge! 


RENN a 


b 


ENS a 


b 


RNR a 


b 


BNE a 


b 
NZ a 
b 


REN a 


b 


BBS a 


b 


BBR a 


b 


Riba 
b 


BRZ a 


b 


BZN a 


b 
BZS a 
b 


BZR a 


b 


BZB a 


b 
ZZ a 
b 
ZPN a 
b 
ZPS a 


b 
CP uw 


1 


AA’ Se oat 


1 


ZPA a 


ereqëi 
erege 
ereger 
erege 
ereqat 
erega 
Tegel 
el €Qo 
regt 
reg 
oT eG &b 
ef'e(q€ 
el'oQqet 
el' ege 
ee Gar 
el eGo 
eet et 
el'eQe 
c'e qi 
eh eG 
of Get 
e Q8 
orqer 
erqe 
er gar 
ef qa 
eT Jet 
eT Qo 
e" Qt 
erg 
rëqëi 
rege 
rögei 
rege 
re (qai 
E 
ep 
He 


Teyi 


*eregéi- *auegei- 


ele ger 
el ge 
euegei 
cuege 
euegar 
ouego 
c 6g ei 
elle 
ele gu 
cueg 
cueg? i 
coge . 
ete get 
ele Gl 
ole gar 
eg Ga 
ect ol 
eeGe 
eticgi 
cueg 
euge 
euge 
el ger 
euge 
cugat 
ouga 
cu get 
eu de 
eugi 
cug 
weger 
«ege 
učgei 
UENO 
ufqot 


HEOrg d 


Une 
£ t 
Wi Ge 


^ E ef 


ZNN a 
b 
ZNS a 
b 
ZNR a 
b 


ZNI a 


b 
ZNZ a 
b 


ZBN a 


b 
ZBS a 
b 
ZBR a 
b 


ZBD a 


b 
ZBZ a 
b 


DIN a 


b 

ZAS a 

b 

ZZR a 
b 

ZAK a 
b 

ZZ a 

b 


"eregei- *auegéi- 


reget 
rege 
reqev 
reqe 
regar 
rego 
Tegel 
rede 
regu 
reg 
Teqer 
T.ge 
Teqer 
Teqe 
Teqar 
Toga 
"olot 
Telle 
req 
Teg 
rgéi 
rge 
rgei 
rge 
199% 
rqə 
Tet 
Tie 
rqi 
rq 


uegei 
uegé 
ueger 
uege 
uegot 
uego 
te got 
uege 
uegt 
ueg 
Usgei 
Uege 
Uoget 
Wege 
Wegar 
%eg9 
UeG ot 
Uefe 
Wegt 
%eg 
ugër 
uge 
wget 
uge 
ugar 
ugo 
UG cr 
Ue 
ugi 
ug 
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Without making the detailed investigation which the subject 
doubtless merits, it must suffice here to present a few examples 
which may serve to illustrate the principles involved : 

&perebei- ‘ask’: NZZa, OHGerm. ferg-ón; ZPZb, Ved. 
d-prak-sam; ZN a, lex. Skt. a-pa-pracha-t; ZNZb, Brah. 
prak-syati; ZRLb, Ved. pras-ndé-; ZZSb, Ved. prchd-nti; 
ZZZ a, Skt. prehy-até; ZZZ b, Ved. prs-td-.*? 

*eregäi- “cry aloud’: NZSb, Ved. árca-ti; NZZb, Skt. 
än-arc-a; BZS a, Skt. arcay-ati; BZS b, Ved. arcá-tri-; BZR b, 
Skt. arcı-syati; ZPZ b, Lith. rék-ti; ZNZ b, OCS. rek-o; ZZ a, 
Ved. rcy-dté.* 

*enekéi- ‘carry’: PRZb, Gk. év-jvoy-a,*^ Sovp-qvek-és ; PZZ b, 
Olr. ro-ccu; NZZb, Ved. än-äns-a; BNZb, Gk. évey-65300pa:; 
BBZb, Ved. än-ä-a; ZPRa, Ved. -näse-; ZPZb, Goth. 
ga-noh-s; ZNB b, Ved. ná$a-té; ZNZ b, Ved. nak-si; ZBZ b, 
Lat. na-n-c-ıscor; ZZR a, Ved. asé-ma; ZZE a, Ved. asi-mäht; 
ZZZ a, Skt. a$-bum.; ZZZ b, Ved. as-ndti.*® 

*quegéi- ‘grow’: PZZ b, Lith. dug-t1; NBZ b, Gk. à(g)ééo < 
*dcey-o-w; 9 NZNb, Lat. augé-re; NZRb, Ved. öji-stha-; 
NZB a, Ved. djt-yas-; NZZa, Lith. auginü; NZZb, Lat. 
aug-men; ZNZb, Ved. va-vak-s1; PŘN b, Lith. pa-üge-t; 
ZEZa, Lith. aigi-s; ZZZ b, Ved. ug-rá-. œ 

The precise accentual conditions underlying the manifold— 
though really simple—alternations of all the types of bases are 
not yet fully known; but there seems to be no reason to suspect 
that the current views regarding the relations of the six simple 


. grades (P, N, S, R, E, Z) are not sound in principle, so that 


they may, in all probability, be extended to cover the most 
complicated combinations of grades. 


Louis H. Gray. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, ` 


* Untersuchungen zu den langen Vokalen in der č-Eeihe, p. 2, Göttin- 
gen, 1911. For a convenient bibliographical summary, see J. Schrijnen, 
Handleiding bij de Studie der vergelijkende indogermaansche Taal- 
wetenschap, 2d ed., pp. 300-301, Leyden, 1924. 

° J. Kurylowitz, ‘Un problème de sandhi indo-européen ’, in Actes du 
premier congrès des linguistes, pp. 111-113, Leyden, 1928, assumes & 
triple a. 

4The purely theoretic combinations PNa, b; PSa, b (or PNa, b), 
NPa, b; NSa, b (or NNa, b for the second pair)—i. e. eie(i), éje(i), 
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eie (2), ete (4), ete.—are not actually found, and are, accordingly, omitted 
in the tables given in the text. Since no bases of the type ¢xfi are 
recorded, there can be no grades beginning with S or R; and the grades 
PP and NN are impossible for accentual reasons. 

5 Hirt, Ablaut, § 358; E. Boisaeq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la 
langue grecque, p. 119, Paris, 1916; A. Walde, Lateinisches etymo- 
logisches Worterbuch," p. 836, Heidelberg, 1910; Walde-Pokorny, Ver- 
gleichendes Wörterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, i, 666-668, Ber- 
lin, 1926 sqq. 

ST. e. jayi-snáü- (B. Lindner, Altindische Nominalbildung, pp. 112- 
113, Jena, 1878). 

"I. e. d-jii-sit, d-vitt-sit, 4-j7é-sam, d-grahdi-syat. 

8 J. e. d-jayi-t, d-pa-pta-t. 

° I. e. á-ji-jaya-t, d-di-dara-t, d-ji-jii-pat, d-pi-pate-t, a-ji-grobha-t. 

19 Hirt, Ablaut, § 356; Walde-Pokorny, i, 523-524; Boisacq, p. 613; 
R. Trautmann, Baltisch-slavisches Wörterbuch, p. 142, Göttingen, 1923; 
E. Berneker, Slavisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, i, 633, Heidelberg, 
1908 sqq. 


ui E S ci-kray-a. 

12 T. e, kré-tum, páti-tum, sdhi-tum. 

13 T, e, kré-sydti, sahi-sydti, grahi-syati, tarsi-sydti. 

ı Hirt, Ablaut, § 445; Walde-Pokorny, i, 19; Boisaeq, p. 30; Walde, 
pp. 71-72, 391; P. Persson, Beiträge zur indogermanischen Wortfor- 
schung, p. 723, Upsala [1912] (connexion with Ved. vé-ti, ete. is pho- 
netically possible, but uncertain semantically, so that it is included 
here only with resegve). 

15 Hirt, Ablaut, § 455; Walde-Pokorny, i, 600-601; Boisacq, p. 1047; 
Walde, p. 369; S. Feist, Etymologisches Wörterbuch der gotischen 
Sprache,? pp. 137, 162, Halle, 1923; H. S. Falk and A. 'Torp, Norwegisch- 
dünisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, pp. 316-317, 1469, Heidelberg, 
1910-11; Persson, pp. 728-729. 

18 Hirt, Ablaut, § 229; Boisacq, p. 178; Feist, p. 89; Falk-Torp, pp. 
1312, 1571; Berneker, i, 179-180, 185, 201-202, 214-215, 254, 256, 257; 
Persson, pp. 640, 693; Walde-Pokorny, i, 797-803. 

17 T, e. därdy-ati, sähdy-ati, dddy-ati, adáy-atà, gráhág-ati. 

18 T. e. déra-na-, déra-na-, püta-na-, társa-na- (cf. Lindner, pp. 40, 43). 

19 T, e. dürgy-átà, páty-áte, sahy-dté. 

20 T. e. dr-tá-. 

?31 Hirt, Ablaut, § 319; Walde-Pokorny, i, 576-578; Boisacq, pp. 147- 
148; Walde, pp. 338, 339, 340; Feist, pp. 19, 234, 237; Falk-Torp, pp. 
509-510, 523-524; Trautmann, p. 370. 

= Trt, Ablaui, § 321; Walde-Pokorny, i, 578-580; Boisacg, pp. 142, 

an pde, pp, G23 524^: Foist, pn. 237-238; Falk-Torp, pp. 516, 


n wA yn 
^ 
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24T, e, paiti-zan-td-. 

25],e. za-nät. 

?? Hirt, Ablaut, § 431; Walde-Pokorny, ii, 19-22; Boisacq, pp. 776 
(787, 807), 821-822; Walde, pp. 573-574. The ewrójuaciw of Aeschylus, 
Humen. 248, is to be read, as the metre shows, ror}macw, and seems to 
be a Doric form for *roreguar- (cf. Attic merewós < *srereavos). 

a'I, e. pati-yas (cf. Lindner, p. 128). 

35 Hirt, Ablaut, $8 705, 741 a; Walde-Pokorny, ii, 481-482. 

39 T, e, Sá k-si. 

39 Hirt, Ablaut, $ 731; Walde-Pokorny, i, 118-120; Boisaeq, pp. 216, 
686; Walde, pp. 250, 228; Feist, p. 222; Falk-Torp, pp. 1411, 1245; 
Trautmann, p. 60; Berneker, i, 272-274. 

31 I, e, ad-mási. 

32 Trautmann, pp. 95-06; Berneker, i, 344, 347; Persson, pp. 727-728; 
doubtless the grade ZNN a of *gerebhéi- (cf. OHGerm. garba, etc., as 
NZZ b of the same base), which is itself an extension in -bh- of *geréi- 
‘gather together’ (Gk. d-yop-¢, Lith. gre-tà, OOS. grüsti, eic.; cf. 
Walde-Pokorny, i, 590-591; Boisacq, pp. 6-7; Berneker, i, 371-372). See 
also Walde-Pokorny, i, 647, 652-653. 

33 I. e. -graht-n- (Lindner, p. 123). 

384 T. e. grhná-tà. 

85 Hirt, Ablaut, 8 458; Boisacg, p. 959; Walde, p. 786; Feist, pp. 151, 
372-373; Falk-Torp, pp. 1318, 1319; Persson, pp. 730-731; properly the 
grade NZN a of *tereséi-, an extension in -s- of *teréi-, of which PZb 
appears in Olr. tir ‘land’, ete. ¢*tér-o-. See also Walde-Pokorny, i, 
737-738. 

se T. e. d-trsa-t. 

87 Brugmann-Thumb, Griechische Grammatik,* 8 144, 3, Munich, 1913; 
Hirt, Handbuch der griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre, 8 193, Heidel- 
berg, 1912; for cognates of &peBos see Walde-Pokorny, ii, 367; Boisacg, 
p. 273; Feist, p. 301; and of épv0pós, Walde-Pokorny, ii, 358-360; 
Boisacg, pp. 270-277; Walde, p. 656, 659-660; Falk-Torp, p. 932; 
Trautmann, pp. 238-239; Hirt, Ablaut, § 507. 

38 Cf. Hirt, Ablaut, § 452, who seems to have failed to draw the neces- | 
sary deductions from $8 67 sqq.; for the etymology of the word see 
Boisacg, p. 398; Walde-Pokorny, i, 432-433, and for examples of similar 
type see W. Schulze, Quaestiones epicae, pp. 291 sqq., Gtitersloh, 1892. 

3? Cf, Brugmann-Thumb, $69, 1; Hirt, Ablaut, § 229, Formenlehre, 
§§ 110, 227, Vokalismus, § 157; Persson, pp. 452, 640, 672, 693, 778-779; 
Boisacq, p. 178. 

40 For survivals of athematic forms in Teutonic and Balto-Slavic see 
F. Kluge, Urgermanisch, § 166, Strasbourg, 1913; F. Kurschat, Gram- 
matik der littauischen Sprache, §§ 1168-1204, Halle, 1876; A. Bezzen- 
berger, Beiträge zur Geschichte der litauischen Sprache, pp. 198-200, 
Göttingen, 1877; A. Leskien, Litauisches Lesebuch, $8 170-171, Heidel- 
berg, 1919; J. Endzelin, Lettische Grammatik, § 601, do. 1923. 

41 Cf. Notes 32, 35. 
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** Cf. Walde-Pokorny, ii, 44; Walde, p. 604; Feist, pp. 119-120; Falk- 
Torp, p. 276; Trautmann, p. 216. 

*? Cf, Walde-Pokorny, i, 147. 

** For x instead of « see Brugmann-Thumb, 8 392; Hirt, Formenlehre, 
$472. The view of the latter (Grammatik, i, § 365, 1, Heidelberg, 
1927) that e is here a preverb seems rather doubtful. For further 
cognates see Walde-Pokorny, i, 147; ii, 342; Walde, p. 639; Trautmann, 
p. 243; A. Leskien, Ablaut der Wurzelsilben im Litauischen, p. 78, 
Leipzig, 1884. 

15 Cf, Walde-Pokorny, i, 128-129; Boisacq, p. 251; Walde, pp. 506-507; 
Feist, p. 68; Falk-Torp, p. 769; Trautmann, p. 198. 

10 Gk, défw, Ved. vavdksa, etc. are, in reality, from a tetrasyllabie 
base *awegesäi-. For further cognates see Walde-Pokorny, i, 22-24; 
Boisacq, p. 101; Walde, p. 73; Feist, pp. 49, 411; Falk-Torp, pp. 1390, 
1416; Trautmann, p. 17; Leskien, Abiaut, pp. 51-52. 


THE NAME lIloraódo AND OTHER NAMES ENDING 
IN -aw IN THE ILIAD 


T. W. Allen asks what stayed the Ionic tide in the language 
of Homer short of Maxáev and like words (Origins, 106; cf. 
101). That tide was stayed in all names ending in -awy axcapt 
that of the divine physician Ilacjov, whose extraordinary popu- 
larity and that of his song probably brought about the change 
from the “ Aeolic” form. The distribution of names of this 
type and the provenance of some of them such as Poseidon and 
(non-Homeric) Kandaon appear to me to be of some interest 
and importance. 

Fick draws especial attention to the ending (Personennamen, 
2nd ed., 871), saying “ Besonders zu beachten ist der Ausgang 
-awy d. i. -agov, welcher der späteren Namenbildung ganz abgeht; 
er findet sich in den Gdtternamen "Epudwv, Uudov, IloceBáev 
wie in den Stammnamen ‘I-doves, "Aoves und stellt sich unge- 
zwungen zu diras * Freund’, evnys ‘hold’, lat. avere, gern haben, 
und skrt. ávati ‘fordert’, ävas < Gunst’, u.s. w.". On page 
440 he speaks of the great development in heroie names in this 
ending and gives a list of some of them. 

In the Iliad besides the names of the gods Ilocesdwv and 
Maor (for Ylauiev) there are nine names of this type. Eleven 
different heroes bear them, as there are two Paeonians, dis- 
tinguished by their patronymies, who have the name Apisaon, 
and there are two Lykaons. Of these eleven heroes nine are 
connected with the Trojans and two are Greek. The Greeks are 
the celebrated Machaon, the physician from Trieca, and an 
Alkmaon, who has the patronymic Thestorides. The Trojans 
are Amopaon (8, 276), Aretaon (6, 31), Helikaon (3, 123), 
Hiketaon (8, 147; 15, 576; 20, 238), Lykaon (8, 333; 21, 34 ff.), 
Protiaon (15, 455). The two Paeonian Apisaons are mentioned 
respectively in Il. 11, 578 and 582 and in Il. 17, 348. There is 
also a Lykaon mentioned in Il. 2, 826 and 4, 89 as father of 
e. Fandaros who leads the Trojans from Zeleia in the Troad, on 
the Aesepus. 

The striking preponderance of Trojans among the heroes of 
the Iliad who have names ending in -awy, the “ Aeolic” form, 
suggests that we have here, as in the case of names ending in 
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-urros, Cte., which I have discussed elsewhere (cf. Troy and 
Paeonia, 69 ff.), a Trojan trati and a link with northern Greece 
and its bordering countries. It is significant that two members 
of the Trojan royal house have such names: lliketaon, the 
brother of Priam, and Lykaon Priam’s son. There is also 
Hehkaon, son of Antenor. When Homer calls two different 
Paeonian princes Apisaon, distinguishing them by their patrony- 
mics, he is either following some tradition or inventing well and 
consistently. 

The ending appears in the name of a god worshipped by the 
Crestones, a tribe on the Paeonian border and sometimes 
reckoned Paeonian (Strabo, 331, 41). The god is Kandaon 
(Kavóágev) mentioned by Lycophron. The name is said by 
the scholiast on Lycophron 938 to be an epithet of Ares, an 
origin that has been suggested for the name of another hero 
which is of the same type, the Calydonian Porthaon. One of 
the forms of the tribal name of the Crestones, Kpnoröves, was 
doubtless contracted from Kpyordoves, another of many northern 
tribal names ending in -oves and -áoves. 

Two names of this kind appear in the Odyssey, both occurring 
in old genealogies, Alkmaon and Amythaon. 

I think that Fick’s derivation of the ending -arev from the 
root seen in dtras “ friend ”, etc. is very unlikely. It belongs 
to the era which could see in ane name of the 'Axóves a 
compound of äAs and Lavy. 

Kretschmer (Glotta X, 28) points out that Ilovaddwv is a 
further development of the original form after the fashion of 
"AAkpücv '"ApvÜácv, Maxáev and Haier. 

If we eonsider the great number of northern iribes whose 
names end in -wy, -oves, -awy, -aoves Or a contraction of the 
latter ending, it seems reasonable to hold that the origin of the 
ending was in the north and that in some cases the name passed 
from the tribal signifieation to & personal, as for example with 
Paieon and Darron (Troy and Paeonia, 100 ff.). I believe that 
the form of the name of the god Poseidon indicates a northern 
(nein n the god, or at least for that iorm of his name whiche 
ch reeteristie or Trojans 
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Meyer (Griech. Eiym. I, 506) notes the scarcity of common 
nouns and adjectives with the ending -awy. He cites the two 
that appear in the Iliad, ördwv and didvpdéwy, and comments on 
the fact that the ending is chiefly found in the names of epic 
heroes. The word ördwv, “squire”, appears four times in the 
Iliad as an epithet of Meriones, who is called ómáev 'I8opevios, 
and once as an epithet of Koiranos, the charioteer of Meriones, 
who has come with him from Lyktos. It might seem to come 
from some traditional source connected with Crete, but it is 
once applied to the old Phoenix, who is called the érdwy of the 
father of Achilles in Il. 23, 360. 

It is possible that many of these heroic names were, as Roscher 
suggests In the case of Porthaon and the scholiast on Lycophron 
suggests in the case of Kandaon, originally &rıxAnceıs of a tribal 
god. Herodotus preserves a name with this ending, Philaon, 
the name of a Cyprian, mentioned in VIII, 11. The form 
Alkmaion is said by Smyth (Ionic Dialect, 147) to have a 
different suffix from that of ’AAKpaov. 

The forms in -awy disappear, or yield to the ' Ionic tide”, 
and as Fick says the ending ceases to be productive. The origin 
of it has not been tracked down, but I think that the evidence 
here presented tends to show that it is a northern and, in the 
Iliad, also a Trojan name-ending. s 

GRACE H. MACURDY. 

VASSAR COLLEGE. 


REPORTS. 
Hermes LXIV (1929). 


Zu Menanders Perikeiromene (1-15). E. Sehwartz deter- 
mines the date of this play by referring vv. 89 ff. to the events 
told in Diod. XIX 63; 64, 5 and 67, 1. The garrison life in 
Athens c. 814 B. C. affords the background. He emends, eluci- 
dates, assigns passages to the respective characters and gives an 
interesting sketch of the progress of the play. The second act 
ended between vv.216 and 217; the third after v. 300; the 
beginning of the fourth came before v. 301. The conclusion of 
the fourth act together with the fifth must have solved problems 
that existed after the anagnorismus (cf. A. J. P. 32, 464; 34, 
225 and 482). 


Hippokrates, des Herakleides Sohn (16-21). M. Wellmann 
tells of the extensive acquisitions of MSS made for the Alexan- 
drian library by Ptolemy Soter and Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
which resulted in the acceptance of numerous spurious docu- 
ments. This explains the mixed character of the Hippocratean 
corpus, which was edited for the first time by the Hippocratean 
Baccheius of Tanagra under Ptolemy IV; hence the numerous 
Hippocrates citations made by Greek and Roman physicians 
after the end of the III century B. C. do not authenticate them. 
Herophilus, whoSe date falls before this first edition, could of 
course not write a commentary to an Hippocratean corpus, as 
has been asserted, but he did publish an article pòs 76 lipoyvo- 
otixdy ‘Iaxoxpadrovs, which attests the genuineness of this docu- 
ment as well as of Epidemiae I and III which agree with the 
former in language and content. These two books, circulating 
in a small roll, were much read. Apollonius mentions two MSS 
containing book III of the Epidemiae as existing in the Alexan- 
drian library c. 150 B. C.; the one purchased under Ptolemy 
Soter or Philadelphus, the other brought by Mnemon to Alex- 
andria under Euergetes. It is possible that the Mnemon MS 
contained also book I, and was entitled “Imrorpdrovs Eriönpiar. 
The principle expressed in the Prognosticon and Epidemiae I 
and III, that diseases must be treated by regarding not merely 
the body, but all possible influences of climate ete., throws light 
on the reference to Hippocrates’ method in Plato Phaedrus 
210 C. sd 

AlLAPXAL (22-10). W. Jaeger offers a number of emenda- 
tions. 1. In Plul. do virtute morali e. 1, ^17 P. read. pauco 
fuí jin’ 78. 9 frequent corruption; so in Plato Soph. 219 C. 
This passage shows that .Xristua s (ion of mind in the course 
of bi nhilesonhiea] development was still known vo sutalcc. 
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9. Ps. Plat. Epinomis 973 C. is discussed; in 974 B read rijs 
<rap&> Tavra copias rüvÜpómwa. The knowledge of human 
reyva, cannot be termed sopia; but alone the understanding of 
ápiüuós, which is a divine gift, a key to unlock the mystery of 
the cosmos. In Arist. Metaph. A 2, 982" 7 émorhyn rav Üeiov is 
the highest science. 3. In Solon's iambic frgm. 25 (Diehl) 
read 3opós for öpos. 4. Read <as> «é$vkev in Eur. Bacch. 860. 
5. In Plut. Num. e. 8, b read äyıoreia for äyxıoreia. 6. In Xen. 
Hell. V 4, 54. read xa’ &wep, for Xenophon uses xafázep only in 
de re equestri under the influence either of Plato or the older 
technical literature. The reference is to locality. &vdarep occurs 
in the beginning of the passage. 7. Emendations in Porph. vit. 
Pyth. 6 and 60; in de abst. I 12, and IT 38. 8. In Dionys. Hal. 
ad Ammaeum 0.4 p. 261,8 (Usener-Raderm.) read dwAaxuóv 
for $uyadırav. 9. Hippocr. de vet. med. c.3 (p. 578) read 
JycUpevot, Os, doa piv «Cüy 7 loxvpà y, od Ovrqoera, krÀ., and 1. c. 
p. 576 for as yáp read kai yap. 10. In Lucian ver. hist. I 7, 76 
(p. 184, 13 Nilén) delete rots àxó before ro vdaros. 


Philipps Schreiben an Athen (41-62). M. Pohlenz gives a 
comprehensive analysis of Philip's letter (Dem. XII), and shows 
that it is a masterpiece of diplomacy. The rhetorical style is due 
to his trained scribes, not to Anaximenes, who however revised 
Dem. XI, which was delivered in answer to an ultimatum of 
Philip, of which Didymus in his commentary (col. 10, 24) gives 
the conclusion. The striking agreement of this fragment with 
the conclusion of Dem. XII caused Wendland (Anaximenes v. 
Lamps. 13 ff.) to assume two versions of the same text; but the 
agreements are due to official formulae, whereas the two passages 
show vitally different points. Dem. XII, 23 concludes with 
thas auvvotpa: perà ToU Sixaiov, Kal uáprupas Tous Ükovs womodpevos 
adnvopa. wept tov Kal’ vpàs, where Suadnyouu, as in the later 
official usage, means “ich werde meine Entscheidung treffen ", 
leaving the door open for further consideration, which is in 
harmony with the whole tenor of XII. The Didymus passage 
on the other hand reads ]Jerü ro? dixatov du[vvotpa maon unxarı 
ävrimapararröpevos which is clearly an ultimatum, as is proved . 
by the hypothesis to Dem. XI, with which the scholia introduce 
this speech, showing that the Selymbrian affair in the autumn 
of 340 B. C. finally brought on the war. Philip’s letter (Dem. 
XII) was written a few months earlier and was intended to be 
spread throughout Greece as propaganda. As Dem. XII dealt 

“more comprehensively with Philip’s complaints, it was chosen 
rather than the ultimatum to conclude the first edition of the 
Philippic orations which was made in the time of Demochares. 


Antoninus ? (63-68). F. Hiller v. Gaertringen discusses two 
fragmentary inscriptions published by M. Fraenkel in his Corpus 
of Argolis, and cites Paus. II 27, 6-7 where we seem to have in 
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Pausanias’ style the contents of the missing part of this dedica- 
tory inscription. It shows that a senator Julius (Maior) 
Antoninus (Realenzykl. X 666, 335) was the wealthy patron 
of Epidaurus. His antecedents and the source of his wealth 
are revealed with the aid of an inscription found in Nysa, Asia 
Minor, by Kuruniotes. 


XAPAKTHP (69-86). A. Körte cites Hesiod Erga 387 and 
573, and Pindar P. I 28 for the earliest examples of yapdocew 5 
but the original meaning was to furrow, scratch a surface, from 
which arose the commoh meaning to engrave on stone, wood and 
bronze. Körte then passes to the sense of stamping coins [the 
engraving of the die evidently formed the transition]. Xapaxrnp 
could mean 6 xapdocwr, TO yapdoooy and especially rò xeyapaypévov 
or Tò xápayua. And so from the variety of coin types xapaxrnp 
acquired the meaning of type in general. In an ethical sense it 
appears first in Theophrastus’ 'HÓwoi yapaxrapes ; but applied to 
the peculiar nature of an individual it oceurs for the first time 
in Menander frgm. 72 (Kock) : dvipds xapakrnp ex Aóyov yvwpilerat 
which is significant for the creator of the character comedy. No 
other example of this use is cited. The Greeks never investi- 
gated the individual as a distinct personality so that character 
in the modern sense does not occur. 


Antiplatonika (87-109). J. Geffcken gives an exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the numerous and persistent attacks made upon Plato 
and his dialogues, attacks that began with his contemporaries 
Antisthenes, Théopompus and others, which continued to be made 
by the adherents of the various schools of philosophy until the 
attacks gradually faded out. The article, replete with interest- 
ing details, adds zest to one’s interest in Plato. 


Uber zwei Szenen des plautinischen Pseudolus (110-139). 
F. Klingner examines the fifth scene of Act I and shows that 
the Greek original of this play contained both the Simo and the 
Ballio plot, im opposition to Ladewig, Leo etc., who assumed 
that Plautus had combined the plots of two Greek originals. A 
lengthy examination of the third scene of Act I leads him to 
conclude that here Plautus had substituted, with interpolations 
of his own, a scene from a second Greek original. 


Fides (140-166). R. Heinze praises Fraenkel’s Thesaurus 
article on fides (cf. also Rh. Mus. 71 (1916) 187 ff.), though 
he thinks that Fraenkel erred in denying an ethical sense to the 
vo? in the beginning. After discussing a number of usages 
m £8 388a says, IX Bee Sib sieh in seinem geschatt- 
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Democritea (167-183). R. Philippson under the heading 
*Demokrit als Homerausleger’ discusses the four fragments 
(22-25) in Diels’s Vorsokratiker (XI, 1) under the title epi 
“Opnpov 7 Öpdoereins kai yAocoéov, also 1. c. A. 100, Stobaeus II 64 
and De fin. V, 48 f., and concludes that Democritus’ inter- 
pretations were objective and psychological, and nowhere alle- 
gorical as W. Fronmüller tried to show in his Erlangen disserta- 
tion (1901). II. Considering the much discussed question as 
to whether Democritus in his geometrical studies had made use 
of the conception of the infinitesimally small, Philippson, in 
opposition to Hoppe (cf. A. J. P. 48, p. 270) and E. Frank 
in his Plato und die sog. Pythagoreer, agrees with Heiberg who 
says (Handbuch d. Altertumsw. VI, 2 (1925)) : “ Plutarch làszt 
ahnen dasz seine Atomlehre ihm die infinitesimale Methode, die 
Eudoxos begründet und Archimedes weitergeführt hat, nahe- 
gelegt hat.” Philippson adds the conjecture that the variously 
emended djuAAa xAabööpa (Diels VIII, 4) meant some kind of 
stop-watch used by judges in racing events. 


Meditationen zur griechischen Verskunst (184-191). ©. 
Schroeder urges careful observation of long syllables and of 
reading distinctly the two syllables of arses. The commensur- 
ability of verses depends on the equal number of 6éces (Stab- 
triger) alone. In singing, two musical notes could easily pre- 
serve the rhythm, where it seems broken when heed is given 
merely to the verse elements. Instead of starting our analysis 
of a rhythmical line from the quantity of verse elements, we 
should begin with cola and periods, which leads us to seek the 
genealogy of verse families. The Bacchic cry in ie, IIauáv, when 
varied to & ié Ilaidvy, becomes rhythmically the same as ò rov 
“ASovw in which form the original iambic anapaestie rhythm of 
the Paean cry is changed to a choriamb. The importance of 
this descending ascending rhythm is shown in the study of the 
‘Lekythion’? and its development, as well as of other Greek 
verse forms. 


Die Siegerliste von Olympia (192-198). K. J. Beloch in 
opposition to A. Brinkmann (Rh. Mus. 70, 622 ff.) shows that 
Mahaffy's contention (Journ. Hellen. Stud. II 1882), that the 
reliable part of Hippias’ list of Olympic dates does not begin 
until 580 B.C., is approximately correct. Not only has he 
maintained this in his history; but Busolt also and Körte (cf. 
A. J. P. 26, 229) have given support to this view. Brinkmann’s 
witation of names of early victors is of no value (cf. A. J. P. 38, 
108/9). : 

Sertorius (199-227). H. Berve shows that the long estab- 
lished reputation of Sertorius as one of the noblest and most 
important Romans of the republican period is due to Plutarch’s 
biography, which is based on the portrait drawn of him in 
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Sallust’s Hist. Niebuhr, Mommscn, ete., also A. Schulten in his 
* Sertorius? (1926) have all accepted this estimate; only Ihne 
(Rom. Gesch. VI, 18 ff.) raised some questions. The evidence 
that this favorable estimate was not universal is fragmentary: 
Livy's periochae (XC-XCVI), Eutropius VI, 1, Florus II, 10, 
Orosius V 19 ff. 23, Diod. XXXVII, 22° and Appian b. c. I 108 
ff., Iber. 101 Mithr. 68, 112. This evidence has been submerged 
under the extensive and enthusiastic biography of Plutarch; 
but in the light of this evidence Plutarch’s biography is shown 
to have an apologetie tendency and to contain obvious misstate- 
ments. It is certain that Sertorius surrendered the Roman 
province Asia to Mithradates and administered Spain mainly 
with a view to his personal ambition; he was indeed what the 
Roman senate declared him to be hostis populi Romani. 


Nus als Terminus (228-242). R. Schottlaender remarks on 
the difficulty of translating vovs, and discusses its development 
from the Homeric and popular use to a philosophical term. In 
Anaxagoras the Nus conception had its widest range of mean- 
ing; in Plato's Philebus (22 C) a sharp distinction is made for 
the first time between a general ‘neutral’ meaning to the 
* pregnant? sense of Vernunft (reason). The verb vociv tended 
toward the philosophical technical sense from the beginning and 
influenced this development (cf. A. J. P. 49, 390). 


Wort und Geschehen in Aischylos Agamemnon (243-265). 
E. Neustadt shows the importance of the mystic significance of 
words in this plfy. No extant Greek tragedy is so thoroughly 
permeated with a daemonic atmosphere as the Orestia of 
Aeschylus. Vague spirits of vengeance hover in the back- 
ground; mortals fulfil their behests. At the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia Calchas sees arise a pvdpov pays Tekvómowos (Agam. 
155), Clytemestra becomes its instrument. The uyvıs of the 
father awakens the alastor in the realm of daemons, his incarna- 
tion in his son (Cho. 293). The one murdered becomes a spirit 
of vengeance: Örorüßeras 8 6 Üvyokov, dvadaiverar 8° 6 BAdmrov 
(Cho. 827). That is the reason for the gruesome mutilation of 
the corpse, in order to render it harmless (Cho. 439). Words 
have magic import in this daemonic world, for good and for ill. 
It is not mere word play to etymologize the name of Helen; to 
use x59os in a twofold sense (Ag. 700); to refer to Apollo as 
6 dxóAAev (Ag. 1086). The whole Agamemnon tragedy is per- 
meated Mrs Gonneiv. The adverb ù appears again and again, 
ceo’ c (tyyeAos, TO eu ru«tro. ete. Clytemestra’s success ine 
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praefectus annonae, whose full and correct name now appears in 
an inscription from Leptis Magna. This was probably his 
birthplace, which would give another example of an official 
career due to the interest of Septimius Severus in his country- 
men.—A. Körte (267-270) shows with inscriptions that the 
adjective üroxpvoos, which occurs in the description of the iron 
seal ring in Menander's Epitrepontes 170 ff, is correct and 
means ‘ gilded’—F. Dornseiff (270-271) calls attention to the 
oriental philosophy in Aesch. Pers. 840 ff., and in 271-272 dis- 
cusses the two terms applied to Aphrodite in Plato Symp. 180. 
That Ilávóguos originally meant the protectress of the whole 
people is agreed, and he shows that Oöpavia expressed the popular 
belief in Aphrodite as a goddess of moisture, hence we can see 
that Oùpavós from oüpéo meant the one who makes wet (cf. Kuhns 
Zeitsch. 29 (1888) 129, and Bechtel Gr. Dial. I 39).—Chr. 
Blinkenberg (272-274) shows that é£gkovra in Simonides epigr. 
Diehl II p. 114, No. 147 must be correct, and citing Pollux 10, 
Ti substitutes «á9ovs for dudidopeis, which restores the meter.— 
W. Jaeger (274-278) thinks that the author of the so-called 
Magna Mor. (A 34, 1198" 9-20) controverted Dicaearchus’ asser- 
iion that the Bios TPAKTIKÖS was superior to the Bios GewpnTiRös, 
by showing that dpövmoıs deals with human affairs, but soia 
with divine, and while his argument was partly taken from the 
Nicom. Eth., it was expanded with extracts from Theophrastus. 


Die Komposition von Vergils Georgika (279-321). E. Burck 
gives a minute analysis of the four books aad concludes that 
Vergil must have planned his work before elaborating it, as the 
poem flows along without a break; the supposed excursuses are 
found, on closer inspection, to be closely woven in with the rest. 
It was not so much Maecenas’ request as his own deep interest 
in plant and animal life and the laws of nature that drew Vergil 
to this work. He is indeed indebted to Diophanes, Varro, 
Hesiod, Aratus etc.; but whatever he borrowed was treated In 
his own original manner. The didactic scheme is fictitious, the 
whole a loving presentation that rises from poetical pictures to 
philosophical speculations. 


Zum zweiten attischen Bund (322-338). V. Ehrenberg 
shows that the order in which the names of Greek states appcar 
on the stele which records the decree of the second Athenian 
confederacy throws light on its gradual expansion (cf. Syll? 
147; Hicks Gk. Hist. Inse. 81). The last name added was that 

wf the Zacynthians, although some new members came in later. 
The last change made was the erasure of the name of Jason of 
Pherae 373/2 B.C. (cf. A. J. P. 14, 518-19; and 46, 273). The 
political circumstances that led to the neglect of the list are 
discussed. The ocvraé&s was meant to be a levy to meet special 
needs, not the yearly $ópos of the V century. This second con- 
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federacy has been likened to the Delian league before it became 
an Athenian dpy7; but the circumstances were now vastly 
different. 


Zur Interpretation des plautinischen Miles (339-375). H. 
Drexler discusses mainly the second act and verses 612-764. 
The plot of the broken wall was originally the theme of a Greek 
play in which a husband or owner of the girl was deceived; then 
another Greek poet let a slave be the deceived one in order to 
combine this amusing plot with the Acroteleutium intrigue, 
which necessitated the laler elimination of the slave. The verses 
612-764 have for their theme a descriptio morum, a digression 
that seems intended to cover up the transition to the second 
du We must take the play as a play, as the poet would have 
us do. 


Retractationes (876-384). P. Friedlaender points out that (1) 
oi(ai) tv črera never conclude a verse in Homer without a line 
contrasted by 8é or a$ríp, and that no Homeric verse ends in 
oi Ò dp’ &reira, Kirchhoff’s conjecture at y 296. (2). The lusus bro- 
Ambews, a popular form of amusement was referred to Homer 
and Hesiod just as the aenigma pediculare and the Iresione were 
attributed to Homer. Non lusu illo sed carminibus olim decer- 
tasse summos poetas verba evincunt ab Hesiodo tripodi inscripta: 
uvo vuenoas év Kakkidı Beiov “Opnpov. (3) In Archilochi frg. 67a, 
verse 3, év 8ókow. refers to a time or place ubi hostis hostem 
déyerar (cf. Hesych. sb. v.). (4) In Archilochi frg. 74, as Arist. 
Rhet. I, 3. C. 17 shows, Lycambes himself is discussing his 
daughter (cf. Philol. 49), the poem was written after the quarrel, 
and was aimed at father and daughter, whose name was of 
course Neoboule not Neaera(!). (5) In Sapoho II, 9 read 
GAG xüp piv yAdood «Cp» aye. (6) Tyrtaeus composed the 
Eunomia as Aristotle, who had the whole poem, says: brò rév 
Meoomvıaröv woAquov, which is confirmed by vv. 7-8. Ehrenberg 
(Neugründer des Staates) places it in the VI century. (7) He 
defends in Solon ec. 1 the distich 39/40 against Wilamowitz 
(S. u. S. 257) and Reinhardt (Rh. M. 1916). Verses 37-42 con- 
tain the earliest enumeration of health, bravery, beauty and 
riches as desirable possessions, three of which appear in the 
scholion Diehl 7 and in Pl. Laws 631 C. (8) In the Callim. 
pap. Ox. 2079 (v.33) yypas and 8pócov are in inverted order; 
the final optative clause is justified (see below Wilam. Lesefr. 
CCLXV). 

Mievollen: K. Latte (885-388) emends a papyrus rragmuieute 
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Tolstoi (389-390) cites passages from Hippocrates to show that 
dıralos ümodaveiv in Gorgias’ Palamedes means to die a natural 
death, and emends §19. She agrees in the main with Sykutris 
(Phil. Woch. 47, 1927, 859 ff.). 


Hekatompedon und Alter Tempel (391-415). W. Judeich 
considers a new discussion of these terms justified as the non- 
existence of an earlier temple on the site of the Erechtheum has 
been proved (cf. A. J. A. 28 (1924), 1ff.), and because of the 
revelations made from architectural, remains by Wiegand, 
Heberdey etc. In brief he makes it appear that the Hecatom- 
pedon (IG J? ed. min. 3/4) was an open space to the north of 
the temple discovered by Dörpfeld in 1885. It probably received 
its name from its measurement, and encompassed various sacred 
localities and some shrines like the treasury buildings at Olympia 
and Delphi. The Dörpfeld temple was called the Old Temple 
to distinguish it from the structures that were begun on the 
site of the later Parthenon. The treasure of the Delian league 
was deposited in the opisthodomus of this old temple 454/3 
B. C., the division of this opisthodomus into two chambers was 
probably made at this time. The Kallias decree (IG I? ed min. 
91.92) line 55, tells of placing the treasure of Athena on the 
right, that of the other gods on the left. The opisthodomus of 
the Parthenon was regularly called the Parthenon. The old 
temple was rebuilt after its destruction by the Persians, but 
without the peristyle that had been added by Peisistratus; more- 
over a second reconstruction after a later fire fs certain. There 
had been a move to carry out an intention of Pericles to supplant 
the old temple with a more ornamental building, the later 
Erechtheum, but owing to the religious conservatism .of a large 
section of the people the old building continued to exist as the 
centre of the cult of Athena even to the time of Pausanias. 
Here was placed the golden lamp of Callimachus; here the old 
wooden idol ofAthena always remained. 


Der Jerusalemer Euripides-Palimpsest (416-431). K. Horna 
with the aid of a photograph shows the value of this palimpsest, 
which has been known only by some inaccurate extracts. It 
dates from the X century and contains readings that seem 
valuable, confirming here and there emendations that have been 
made. Some of the verses are marked as memorable sayings, 
an early stage of later gnomologies. It contains considerable 
portions of the Hecabe, Orestes, Phoenissae, Andromache, 
“fedea and Hippolytus besides scholia. An account of the 
Christus Patiéns is added by Horna, which he attributes to 
Manasses of the X century. 


Zum Verfassungsdiagramm von Kyrene (432-457). F. Taeger 


publishes the text of this important inscription as improved by 
Oliverio (Iseriz. di Cirene, Riv. di Filolog. N. S. VI 1928), 
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explains its provisions, and shows that it was a decree issued 
by Ptolemy Soter, whose general Ophellas had brought Cyrene 
under his jurisdiction (cf. Diod. XVIII 19, 1íf.). Ptolemy 
shrewdly kept himself in the background, and by means of & 
constitution, mainly oligarchic, but with democratic features, 
aimed to harmonize the opposing factions. The Dorie elements 
mixed with Athenian are especially interesting. 


Lesefrüchte (4858-490). U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff con- 
tinues his miscellanies with numbers CCIL-CCLXVI: CCLIT 
contains interesting comments on Aesch. Suppl., and shows that 
in the Eumenides 920, pvoiBwpov "EAAavwv dyadpa daruövuv refers 
to the psephisma of Pericles, which called for a congress to 
restore the destroyed sanctuaries (Plut. Per. 17). OCLVII: 
commentary on the Thesmophoriazusae. CCLVIII: The Frogs 
of Aristophanes contain some interpolations of the IV century; 
but there was no general revision as H. Drexler tried to show. 
The new motive for Dionysus’ journey (1419) fv’ 4 mós awderoa 
TOUS xopoUs dyyı could not have disturbed an Athenian audience at 
this critical time. Politics had been introduced in the parabasis. 
Although Pluto does not speak until v. 1414, he must have been 
present at the beginning of the trial, Pylades in the 
Choephori suffices as a parallel. CCLIX: Thuc. VI 15 xadeikev 
Vorepov Tav “A@nvaiwy woAw must refer to the year 404 B. C. 
CCLXIII: Interesting comments on a vase picture published 
by Buschor, where the figures of Nemesis and Heimarmene show 
a combination of belief in determinism and punishment for 
wrong-doing, as well. CCLXV: In verse 33 of the Callim. pap. 
Ox. 2079 tva means ‘where,’ zv is demonstrative; he with 
increasing years would like to continue to sing like the cicada; 
but with its food, the dew, is associated old age; of that he would 
like to be rid. Verse 33 is followed by an aposiopesis. 


Miszellen: S. Lauria (491-497) discusses the agreement in 
Eur. Alexander with Antiphon.—W. Kranz (497-500) shows 
the agreement of Lucret. II 973-1022 with Eur. Chrysippus, 
and the sunrise in Seneca’s Here. fur. with Eur. Phaethon. 


HERMAN Louis EBELING. 
GOUCHER COLLEGE. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, I, Troisième Série (1927). 


Pp. 5-49. Ch. Dubois. T/olivier et huile d'olive dans Pan- 
cienne Eeypte. Continuation of the author's paper of 1926. Tte 
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question of monopoly. The permanent value of these researches 
of Mr. Dubois is as a contribution to the economic history of the 
Mediterranean world. 


Pp. 50-80. Ch. Saumagne. Sur la loi agraire de 643/111: 
Essai de restitution des lignes 19 et 20. In the author's opinion, 
“the question of these lines constitutes the center of gravity of 
the stability of the text”. He first gives the accepted explana- 
tion due to Mommsen, then seeks to discover if the surviving 
fragments must be completed by an arrangement that does away 
with the traditional necessity of paying the vectigal, or if it be 
not more in accord with the tenor of this law preserved in the 
text to restore injunctions confirming this state-tax. Having 
restored the lines under the theory that the law enjoins the man- 
ner of paying but does not rescind the payment, M. Saumagne 
inquires if other stipulations of the Agrarian Law contradict this 
theory. In conclusion he gives an economic schema of this law 
and discusses the Thorian Law (Appian, 'EuóvAiov A, 27) as im- 
plying the previous existence of the vectigal and showing that 
Cicero’s reference, in Brutus 136, to Thorius refers to the first 
law mentioned by Appian or to some law of Drusus, but not to 
the Sempronian Law. 


Pp. 81-88. P. d'Hérouville. Une formule cicéronienne qui 
a fait fortune. The author shows by quotations from writers 
patristic and profane that the Ciceronian formula used in such 
phrases as “ quaerenti mihi . . . et diu cogitanti,” enjoyed lite- 
rary use and favor for centuries. ® 


Pp. 84-89. Notes et discussions. Jeröme Carcopino. Encore 
le Catalepton, Réponse 4 M. Edouard Galletier. 


Pp. 90-96. Bulletin bibliographique. 


Pp. 97-132. Louis Robert. Etudes d’épigraphie grecque. A 
study of Greek inscriptions with restorations. First considered 
is a decree of the Hyrtacinians relative to a sanctuary at Teos 
where emissaries are bid dine at a common repast with Cretans. 


Ka~” 
Adoaı O6 kai êmi Éévua, TÓs mpeyyevràs 
ent Tüv kowüy oriav els rò [Acid ]évtov. 
M. Robert justifies this restoration because it fits epigraphically 
and cites an Eretrian decree, kaAtoaı de avrovs kai émi volay kai 
éva éxi Tv Kownv Eoriav, to show the sacrificial nature of the 
"reception, and another decree, xaAécat abróv èri £evı|a eis 1o iepóv 
roù "AsqóAAovos, to show that a sanctuary was proper for the cere- 
mony. Inscriptions further considered are, II. Decrees from 
Cyrene and Thasos; III. Decree found at Mylasa (in Caria) ; 
IV. Inseriptions found at Magnesia (ad Maeandrum); V. In- 
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scriptions from Erythrae; VI. Inscriptions from Caria. Lastly a 
discussion of the word 8épOoua in certain technical uses. 


Pp. 133-152. Felix Gaffiot. Quelques passages des lettres 
de Caelius à Cicéron. M. Gaffiot believes that in closely follow- 
ing the tradition of the Codex Mediceus, chances of errors are 
reduced in interpreting these letters, which abound in allusions 
clear to the correspondents, but obscure to us. The method is to 
assemble all known facts bearing on the case at issue, uninflu- 
enced by any previous emendation or correction, and to proceed 
in the light of these attested facts, conserving M as far as pos- 
sible. A translation accompanies each citation. To illustrate, in 
VIIL 8, 2, he finds Appius Minor in the róle of plaintiff 
driven by the blast of public opinion to an action of recovery 
under the law “quo ea pecunia pervenerit by which claim he 
discredits himself and his family (“ pecuniam ex bonis patris 
pervenisse ad Servilium”). Hence the irony of Caelius: “ Ad- 
miraris amentiam," and the metaphor of impieare, to seal up 
with pitch, i. e. “a donner le coup de grâce.” He changes “ de- 
pecuniam ” (M) to de pecuniä, makes the two infinitives depend 
on diceret and explains the change of time in ‘diceret? and 
'impicet" as setting aside tense concord for stylistic reasons. 


Pp. 151-165. Pierre Chantraine. Le rôle des désinences 
moyennes en grec ancien. A study of the voices and endings of 
the Greek verb in their development and signification, with exam- 
ples largely from Homer, though prose is not overlooked. In 
Homer, where actfve and middle are often used indifferently, the 
author finds the debris of an Indo-Huropean inflexion where the 
endings had no special function and the secondary middle cor- 
responded to the primary active endings. The middle at an early 
date signified some interest and since it was set over against the 
active in respect to form, it developed a tendency to grow more 
precise in its semantic value. It formed the passive and doublets 
were developed-—e. g. TONE LOV TOLELY, WOAELOV coia Uo. —whose nice 
differentiation is defined for each set. So came a late develop- 
ment of expression separately in separate dialects in which Attic 
played a singularly happy part. 


Pp. 166-176. Notes et discussions. S. Lambrino. L’Arche- 
ologie en Roumanie. Covering two works on archeological dis- 
coveries in Istria under the direction of M. Pärvan and two 
works on the Greek and Hellenistic penetration of the lower 
Danube and the beginnings of Roman life at the mouth of that, 
river. 


Pp. 179-192. Bulletin bibliographique. 


Pp. 193-198. A. Meillet. Deux notes sur des formes gram- 
maticales ancienues du grec. Two matters are treated: I. Sur 
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la désinence de 2° personne du duel au prétérit, and II. Sur la 
flexion de dis chez Homère. I. The agreement of Russian, Lithu- 
anian and Attic Greek imply that -tä(n) served as dual ending 
in the 2nd per. past in part of the Indo-European group; that 
exérg» (Soph. O. R. 1511) and eimeryv (Plat. Euthyd. 294) are 
old forms and that fluctuations of -rov and -ray (-rqv) exist, but 
where found in MSS should not be changed without good reason. 
Il. A discussion of the two series of forms of oís (oft; o¢y) olós 
and dos, and of des or olıes in ı 425. The latter is possible, 
“since repeated letters are not noted in the oldest mss.” One 
explanation would be a blending of the two series of types and 
another and simpler a long o. Further, inflection of this word 
shows the composite character of the Homeric dialect. Lastly, 
the forms indicate two distinct types, the one ancient, the other 
created by analogy. 


Pp.199-210. A. Ernout. Vaccillo ou Talipedo? A discussion 
of Lucretius IIT, 504, “tum quasi väccillans,” where on account 
of the anomaly of the long 4 and the doubled consonant, tali- 
pedans has been suggested. M. Ernout after a searching study 
rejects this and justifies the text and the Lucretian use of such 
doublets as vácillans, vaccillans, metri causa. 


Pp. 211-233. Gustave Bardy. La Thalie d’Arius. A study 
of the remains of the Thalia preserved in Athanasius. Some of 
the questions considered are the relation of the Thalia to the 
songs composed to popularize his doctrine among the lower 
classes; the identity of Sotades, the Egyptian “whom Arius imi- 
tated ; the meaning of the phrase èv 77 70a kal rn exAdoe. roð neAovs, 
with reference to the possible (or perhaps impossible) prosody 
of the Thalia; the textual tradition transmitted by Athanasius; 
extracts from the Thalia and prose citations containing possible 
portions of the Thalia. The author concludes that while it can 
add little to our knowledge of the Thalia and general literature 
the value of the study is its import to the doctrinal history of 
the IV century. 


Pp. 234-249. Georges Ramain. Horace, Art poétique. I. A 
discussion to determine the proper place of verses 136-152, which 
M. Ramain, after showing their incoherence in the train of ideas, 
places after ll. 38-45. II. An explanation of the plan of the. 
Ars Poetica, dividing it into three parts, the first containing 
general precepts, the second precepts “sur les genres”, the third 
personal advice. The poem presents ideas not systematically but 
follows literary exigency or the penchant of the author and is 
an intimate talk among friends in dedication and advice both 
earnest and sincere. A pleasing and convincing paper. 


Pp. 250-259. .Notes et discussions. A. Ernout. Notice by 
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the editor of Dr. Bohumil Ryha’s Catilinae Conjuratio and of 
the Terenti Comoediae edited by R. Kauer and W. M. Lindsay. 


Pp. 260-288. Bulletin bibliographique. 


Pp. 289-310. N. Deratani. De Rhetorum Romanorum De- 
clamationibus. Second installment of the article begun in 
1925. Noting the greater obscurity in which the origin of the 
greater declamations is involved, the author limits his efforts to 
fortifyimg the way for future investigators. From comparison 
of vocabulary and style, the declamations, I and II excepted, are, 
following Ritter, assigned to two classes, of which the latter is 
later and belongs to the second century "A.D. Then follows a 
comparative study of the common origin and time-order of sepa- 
rate declamations including X, showing that the theory of Reitz- 
enstein that the declamations are not integral, but agglutinations 
of fragments of disparate times, is in no way applicable to all; 
and that classes I and II are to be assigned to one school but 
different authors and that the rhetors, when they found their 
material, at times were imitators of their associates. 


Pp. 311-324. F. Butavand. Des fragments de l'Odyssée dans 
le texte étrusque de la momie d’Agram. An examination of the 
fragments left undiscussed in a previous article in the Rev. de 
Phil. for 1926. The paper concludes with a discussion of the 
problem of the Etruscan language and its possible solution 
throügh further finds of the same nature in lower Egypt and in 
the museums. Lästly comes a discussion of the bearing, on the 
text, of the Mediterranean peoples changing their numerical sys- 
tem from that founded on a base of eight to the decimal notation. 


Pp. 325-326. Ch. Picard. Mithra 4 Thessalonique. An in- 
scription from Istria showing a Greco-Iranian cult of Helios- 
Mithra confirms a previous conjecture of Mithraic influence at 
Thessalonica. 


Pp. 327. A. Vaillant. Sur un fragment d'fipieharme. M. 
Vaillant emends äptorov to dumaordy = dvaraoréy (Hesychius). 


Pp. 328-334. Bohumil Ryba. KA®YIIEP®E. An exegesis of 
Apoll. Argonautica I 922-5, where x. is shown to mean “du 
côté de la haute mer,” toward the high sea, and the origin of 
the mistaken interpretation “to the north” is explained. 


Pp. 335-353. E. Cavaignac. Aspects économiques de l'impé- 
rialisme ee An exposition, in view of certain recent pub-e 
Lets ik oe ee queer Areale scholarship and in the light of the 
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course of historical events and not without a possible application 
to the world of today. 


Pp. 354-361. Henri Bornecque. Collation du manuscrit de 
Saint-Gall des Amours d'Ovide. 


Pp. 362-368. Notes et discussions. E. Bickermann. A propos 
des àeroí dans Egypte gréco-romaine. A brief but brilliant 
study of the word àcroí and the Greek institution it designates. 


Pp. 369-381. Bulletin bibliographique. 
| Canon WIGHT. 


REVIEWS. 


Studies in the Script of Tours. I. A Survey of the Manuscripts 
of Tours: Vol. I. Text, 245 pp., Vol. II. Plates. By 
EDWARD KENNARD HAND. The Mediaeval Academy of 
America, Cambridge, Mass. 1929. $50.00. 


Thanks to work like this, paleography promises to become a 
popular subject even in € land lacking in old manuscripts. The 
Survey consists of a descriptive text of 245 pages, and a separate 
volume of two hundred splendid collotype plates (12x16 
inches), many of which contain several examples; indeed only 
about fifty of the manuscripts listed fail to receive illustration. 
The first chapter gives a brief—too brief—account of the libraries 
of Tours. The second chapter—Characteristics of the Script of 
Tours—is a concise description of the important traits, though, 
as is usual in books printed in America, it suffers somewhat from 
the lack of specially cut type. There follows a careful statement 
of the Carolingian reforms in the system of ruling, which Mr. 
RAND first explained in Lindsay’s Pal. Lat. V. This new crite- 
rion is here used with excellent results. There are also concise 
statements about customary dimensions (the script-space is given 
in, every case), about gatherings, signatures, punctuation and 
abbreviations: here a full list of the regular ones is printed and 
due notice called to the symbol for tur as a criterion of date— 
see Ranv’s article in Speculum, 1927, 52. 

In chapter IV comes the very helpful account of the develop- 
ment of the Script of Tours. There are nine periods distin- 
guished—hoc opus, hic labor—before the tenth century, followed 
by a summary account of the changes in the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. With a delicate sense of responsibility, Mr. 
RAND refrains from overrating his assignments; in fact he fre- 
quently drops notes of caution as to the inconclusiveness of the 
evidence, and in a few cases goes so far as to change his opinion 
after the plates had been numbered and printed. 

In the first period (The Earliest Books of Tours) he has 
somewhat boldly, though with some hesitation, included the 
Ashburnham Pentateuch as a product of Tours, also a Paris 
fragment (No. 5), which he later (p. 87) assigns to the third 
group. Ife also admits that he is somewhat daring in calling 
ihe second section “ The Irish at Tours”. It would perhaps 
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the Reginensis Livy, and though he gives little attention to the 
old question of the diverse claims of the cursive versus the half- 
uncial, he seems inclined to side with Traube. l 

The pages on The Reforms of Alcuin (Period IV, c. 796-820), 
on the other hand, accord a larger share in the reform to Alcuin 
than Traube was inclined to recognize. The Perfected Style is 
treated in the fifth section (c. 820-884) and The Mid-Century 
(c. 884-860) in the sixth. Then follow Period VII (Post Mid- 
Century, c. 860-70) and Period IX (Decadent Perfected and 
Revived Cursive, c. 870-900). A Franco-Saxon Style is tenta- 
tively admitted on the basis of ornamentation under group VIII 
and assigned to the years 835-900. 

Mr. RAND briefly summarizes the story of the scriptorium thus 
(p. 77): “ At first Tours was behind Luxeuil, Corbie, Fleury, 
and possibly other centers, but, particularly under Alcuin, it 
overtook its rivals, and in the remarkable products of the Mid- 
century held the foremost place in Europe. Then it yielded the 
palm to Franco-Saxon art, and at the end of the ninth century 
went into a conspicuous decline. From this it slowly emerged 
in the tenth century, and from that time made further and 
further strides toward a place of high eminence, which it attained 
in the Renaissance of the twelfth century.” What a fascinating 
book Mr. RAND could write on the history of culture implicit 
in the first sentence of that quotation. 

Part B gives (81-206) a summary description of the 231 
manuscripts that he has included (some tentatively) in his list, 
and the names of the 68 others that he has examined and re- 
jected. The descriptions give information about rulings (com- 
plete in every case), gatherings, signatures, script, abbreviations, 
punctuation, correcting hands, illumination (very briefly, in 
view of Köhler’s forthcoming work), indications of date, and a 
selected bibliography. There follow an index of manuscripts, 
an index of plates, an index of authors (however, without explicit 
references to the passages used), and a general index. 

When, if ever, we get similar works for the other scriptoria 
of France, some of. Mr. RAND's assignments will doubtless be 
criticized in the light of such collections; but it is equally cer- 
tain that other editors will be aided to success largely by Mr. 
RAND’s courageous sifting, his uncanny knack for detecting 
elusive traits, and his demonstration of how the work must be 
done. Let me also add that though this book is not designed 
to serve as a chrestomathy, the resourceful teacher will certainly 
Yo well to use it as such. It contains so much related material 
that it will provide good practice in discrimination ; the author, 
by his unassuming presentation of his views and his candid 
statement of the problems, Iures the student into active par- 
ticipation, and the classification is so lucid as to obviate waste 
motion. The promised sequel, which is to contain a minute 
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study of the Desnoyers Éugippws and the Paris Acta Concilii 
Ephesum, will surely do much to clarify the problems of the 
emerging Carolingian styles. Mr. RAND and the men who were 
privileged to aid in providing this magnificent work are to be 
most heartily congratulated. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Symbolae Osloenses: Fase. VI, 76 pp., 2 Pls.; VII, 94 pp. 
1928; VIII, 129 pp., 1929. 


This series of Classical Studies, begun in 1922 under the 
auspices of the Graeco-Latin Department of the University of 
Oslo, now includes 8 fasciculi and 2 fasciculi suppletorir, the 
latter containing longer essays, viz. I, Die Wortsmele in den 
Reden Ciceros, by H. Holst, 119 pp., 1925, and II, Inscriptiones 
Semiticae Collectionis Ustinowianae, by J. Pedersen, 70 pp., 
1928. Most of the papers in the last three volumes, like those 
in the preceding ones, are by members of the Oslo faculty, pre- 
sented in five languages, and ranging in length from mere notes 
to substantial studies, and in subject from the history of Greek 
religion and mythology and New Testament criticism and exe- 
gesis to papyrology, sculpture, numismatics, etc. I have already 
reviewed Fase. III, 1925, in A.J.P. XLVI, 4, Oct.-Dec., 1925, 
pp. 380-3, and Shall now briefly discuss the content of a few 
representative articles in these last volumes, which I recently 
received from Dr. S. Eitrem, one of the co-editors of the series, 
whose acquaintance I renewed last spring in Oslo. 

Fasc. VI. Of the ten articles herein the two major ones are 
by Dr. Eitrem, The Necromancy in the Persai of Aeschylos 
(pp. 1-16), and his co-editor Dr. G. Rudberg, Zur Personen- 
zeichnung Platons (pp. 17-32). In the former is discussed the 
influence of the dead on the living first in Homer and then in 
the Persae. This influence is unimportannt in Homer except 
for the Nekyia, which, however, shows that the oracles of the 
dead still had a hold on the upper classes of the time to whom 
the rhapsodists sang, since it includes a detailed description of 
a psychomantic ritual, a part of which seems to be pre-Homeric 
or Aegean in origin. Aeschylus’ knowledge of necromancy is 
based upon this episode, the scene in the Persae therefore re- 
flecting Greek and not Persian notions. It is divided into two 
peau, Lhe fenner- the ceerifies to Darins—corresponding with 
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grew apace in Attica after the Persian Wars. At the end is 
discussed the similarity between the fate of Xerxes, his juvenile 
hybris, failure, and ignominious return, and that of Phaethon, 
from which the author concludes that Aeschylus was influenced 
by that myth both in the Persae and the lost Heliades. The 
second essay continues an earlier one on “ Platon und Attika” 
(Fasc. V, pp. 23-32), in which it was shown that while Plato 
had a sense for landscape, lines, and colors, as a man and poet 
rather than as a systematic philosopher he had a still greater 
interest in men. The feeling for landscape, which reached him 
through vision, hearing, and smell, was relatively less important 
to Flato, as it had been to Homer, since his main interest was 
the inner nature of man. While the Dialogues furnish only a 
few pictures of the outer man, e. g., the ironical poet Meletus 
and the beautiful Charmides, they contain many of the inner 
man—of growing youth in the earlier ones, mature men in the 
middle ones, and old age in the later. Thus Plato’s character- 
drawing throughout his literary activity of over a half century 
kept pace with his own continuous development. In Ein rö- 
misches Frauenporträt in der Antikensammlung der National- 
galerie (pp. 60-8, Pl. 1), H. P. L’orange discusses a head in 
the Paus collection already called in Eitrem’s catalog, Antikk- 
samlingen, Oslo, 1927, no. 65 and PL, the * Head of a young 
Roman Lady”. From its Claudian hair-fashion, which began 
at the close of the first century B. C. and reached its full vogue 
under Claudius, the head can be dated between #0 and 50 A. D., 
and from its ivy-crown—which would equally fit a Maenad, 
poetess, actress, or chorus-singer—it is regarded as the head of 
a poetess, chiefly because of its similarity to the Catajo head 
(Arndt-Bruckmann, Tafel 397-8). 

Fase. VII is dedicated tu the eightieth birthday of Professor 
U. von Wilamowitz of Berlin (Dec. 22, 1928). Here again the 
two leading articles are by the editors, Der Platonische Sokrates 
(pp. 1-24), by Dr. Rudberg, and Der Skorpion in Mythologie 
und Religionsgeschichte (pp. 53-82), by Dr. Eitrem. In the 
former the study of Plato’s character-drawing begun in Fasc. 
VI is continued in relation to the personality of Socrates. The 
attempt is made to solve the complicated problem of what is 
Plato and what is Socrates in the Dialogues, and it is shown 
that within the limits of memory and poetry, speech, thought, 
and art, Socrates there lives on as a composite picture of truth 
agd poetry. In the earlier Dialogues the portrait is realistic, 
especially concerned with Socrates’ self-examination, irony, and 
personality; in the mature ones his personality becomes a type; 
and in the latest, when Plato expresses thoughts alien to those 
of his master, he gradually disappears. Thus Socrates has a 
tangible personality, but in the continuous strife of ideas be- 
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tween him and Plato, he gradually yields to the latter, the 
picture changing and developing even as Plato himself changed 
and developed. In the latter essay on the Scorpion Dr. Hitrem 
has shown from the monuments that its origin is to be sought 
to the south and east of the Mediterranean in Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Crete, and discusses it in mythology (especially in 
the Cretan sagas of Orion and Minos), in connection with the 
genitalia of animals and humans, in astrology, and on religious 
monuments, such as the Mithras Relief in the Villa Albani. He 
shows that in North Eumope a similar rôle was played by other 
animals—the crab, toad, reptiles, ete. In Numismatica (pp. 83- 
91), H. Holst continues his study of coins in the University 
Cabinet begun in Fasc. VI (pp. 69-76, Pl.) with a discussion 
of the Roman and Byzantine coins found in Norway there 
garnered, adding a chronological list of all such found there. 
In Una descrizione di Roma degli anni 1669-70 (pp. 46-52 
and 2 text-cuts), H. P. L’orange discusses a manuscript now 
in the Museum of Bergen which describes an Italian journey, 
probably undertaken by Pastor Paus, in the form of a diary 
interspersed with anecdotes and episodes. It is important in 
cultural history, e. g., the social conditions at Rome at the death 
of Clement IX, and in archaeology, since most of the notable 
ruins, monuments, and collections then in the city are described. 

Fasc. VIII. Here again the main contribution is by Dr. 
Eitrem, Zu Philostrats Heroicus, which with its two excursuses 
occupies nearly one-half of the volume (pp. 1-56). It is a 
eritical study of the work of the Lemnian or Second Philostra- 
tus in which the sophist, a member of Julia Domnas’ circle at 
Rome, attempted through the mythical histories of Trojan 
heroes in the form of a dialogue to revive the expiring popular 
religion of his day. Interesting are the examples of god émdd- 
veau, ovvovoia with hero or god, and the story of the dvaBiwos 
of Protesilaus, similar to the god-worship of Apollonius of 
Tyana. The writer’s conclusion is that Philostratus’ attempt 
to effect a renascence of the popular faith was futile since he was 
enmeshed both in a living cult and at the same time in the 
mythology and theory of the past. In his second article Numis- 
matica (pp. 114-119, and 2 text-cuts), H. Holst presents one 
Byzantine and two Roman gold coins found in Norway. It is 
interesting in showing the probable route by which the one 
struck at Augusta Treverorum for the Gallic emperor Maximus 
bus. vo f383 R8) reached the north via Germany, while the 
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Enough has been said to show the lively and deep interest 
in the Classics at Oslo, and also what can be accomplished by 
a local body of scholars working together, a phenomenon seem- 
ingly impossible in our universities. 


WALTER WOODBURN HYDE. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Beiträge zur Lehre vom indogermunischen Charakter der 
etruskischen Sprache. II. Tei. Von Emit GOLDMANN, 
Professor an der Universitat Wien. Heidelberg, Carl 
Winter’s Universitätsbuchhandlung, 1930. Pp. xiv + 397. 


Professor Goldmann, on the basis of his previous studies (cf. 
A. J. P. L, 215-216), essays the interpretation of a number of 
Etruscan inscriptions. His volume is divided into five chapters: 
(1) on the Cippus Perusinus, C. I. E. 4538, pp. 1-114; (2) 
on the pulena-roll, pp. 115-151; (8) on the phiale of Narce, 
C. I. E. 8412, pp. 152-218; (4) on the lead plate of Magliano, 
C. I. E. 5237, pp. 219-252; (5) on the Agram Mummy-roll 
and other inscriptions, in the light of his conclusions already 
reached, pp. 253-362. There follow an Anhang, pp. 368-367; 
Indices, pp. 368-386; Berichtigungen und Nachträge, pp. 
387-397. 

The method is throughout of the combinational character, 
which is applied with care but with results differing widely from 
those of preceding scholars who have handled the same in- 
scriptions. Professor Goldmann finds in most of these texts 
prescriptions for the proper performance of sacrifices, and con- 
sequently an abundance of words meaning ‘offer, ‘ offering, 
libation, * pitcher? or other vessel for pouring, “liquid” suitable 
for libation. The trouble is that such work leads to very few 
concrete definite meanings, and gives relatively little assistance 
in building up the lexicography; the meanings are normally too 
vague. 

The professed subject of the volume, as given in the title, 
seems to withdraw rather into the background in the text. The 
words for which approximate meanings are reached are often, 
not always, equated with some words found in Latin or other 
Indo-European languages, but without any formulation of 
phonetic equivalences. I list here certain ones, selected at 
random: pp. 52-53, tezan teSne tesná ‘ Gefässbezeichnung,’ cf. 
Latin testa ‘Krug, Urne, Topf’; p. 64, clel “ Angehöriger,’ to 
clan clen ‘son,’ from *gnä-no- by dissimilation (so also earlier 
scholars, p. 69 ftn.) ; p. 67, papals- * grandchild,’ cf. Greek rárros 
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* grandfather’; pp. 82-84, four roots meaning ‘give, offer,’ tur- 
cf. 8dpor, acil- cf. agere, scuv- cf. okevos, ut- = ot- cl. otros, aloa, 
utor; pp. 121-123, ratacs ‘ brother,’ from *bhratrakos with loss, 
dissimilation, and syncope, cf. Umb. fratrexs; p. 174, infinitive 
sekase to root in Greek exw and the ending seen in Skt. jivase, 
Latin vivere; p. 236, sal ‘ salt’; p. 238, laxe huvi * Milch bei der 
Kuh —* Milch der Kuh,’ cf. lac and (locative) bove (*g"ow-) ; 
p. 253, hilar ‘Urne’; p. 283, cild- * Hirte, Leiter, Regent, 
König, a god’s title, cf. Latin celer, Got. haldan; p. 283, spur- 
* Gemeinwesen, Volk, cf. Latin Spurius; p. 299, pute ‘ opfer- 
rein,’ to Latin putus, purus; p. 300, var ‘ water,’ cf. Skt. 
vari; etc. 

These are fair samples of his etymologies, perhaps somewhat 
better than the average. The sceptical critic will say that such 
coincidences and assonances can be found between any two 
languages, without proving kinship (thus French fen and 
German Feuer; Latin deus and Greek @eds; English have and 
Latin habere, French avoir; English day and Latin dies; 
English deer and Greek 6059); and that it will be necessary to 
build up a corpus of results, lexical and phonetic, which will 
serve for the interpretation of new Inscriptions, before one can 
conclude (1) that the objective interpretation of Etruscan has 
been reached, and (2) that Etruscan is an Indo-European lan- 
guage. And that is not yet. 

RoLANnD G. KENT. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Aiken (Janet Rankin). English Present and Past. With an Intro- 
duction by George Philip Krapp. New York, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1930. xii-+-287 pp. $3.00. 


Amatucei (A. G.) Di un luogo del Rudens di Plauto. Napoli, 
Achille Cimmaruta, 1930. 233-242 pp. {Estratto dagli Atti R. Ac- 
cademia Archeologia, etc, Vol. XI, 1928.) 


Barnard (E. A. B.) New Links with Shakespeare. Cambridge, 
At The University Press, 1930. xiv-+ 135 pp. $4.00. 


Beckmann (Franz). Geographie und Ethnographie in Caesar’s 
Bellum Gallicum, Dortmund, Verlag con Pr. Wilh. Ruhfus, 1939. 
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Burns (Sister Mary Albania). Saint John Chrysostom’s Homilies on 
the Statues: A Study of Their Rhetorical Qualities and Form. The 
Catholic University of America Patristie Studies, Vol. XXII. Washing- 
ton, D. C., The Catholic University of America, 1930. viii + 121 pp- 


Catel (Jean). Walt Whitman: La naissance du poète. Paris, 
Les Editions Rieder, 1929. 483 pp. 40 Fr. 


Catel (Jean). Rythme et Langage dans la lre Édition des “ Leaves 
of Grass” (1855). Paris, Les Editions Rieder, 1930. 195 pp. 25 Fr. 


Davids (J. R.) De Orosio et Sancto Augustino Priscillianistarum 
adversariis commentatio historica et philologica. Hagae Comitis, 
Apud A. N. Govers, 1930. 301 pp. : 


Drabkin (Israel E.) The Copa: an Investigation of the Problem of 
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ROMAN CENSUS STATISTICS FROM 508 TO 225 B.C. 


[Before 332 B.O. the Roman census apparently included all capita 
libera, whereas in the third century it included only adult males. With 
this understanding the figures for the period 508-225 B.C. prove to be 
in agreement with established historical data.] 


A few years ago! I discussed the Roman census statistics for 
the years 225-28 B.C., reaching the conclusion that they were 
essentially reliable and that all of them—the Augustan as well 
as the Republican figures — pointed to a uniform system of 
enumerating only the adult male citizens. Here it is my inten- 
tion to discuss the earlier statistics for the years 508-225 B.C. 
My conclusion in this essay is that the lists from 508 to 225 
are also in the main correct; that, however, the census down to 
the formation of the great Latin federation in 339 was a com- 
plete counting of all free inhabitants (capita libera, Pliny, H. N. 
33, 16), whereas the new system of counting which we find in 
vogue in 225 B. C. included only adult males, and was introduced 
soon after 339, when Rome incorporated a large number of 
Latin, Aurunean, and Campanian cities. 

The earlier census figures for the fifth century are usually 
rejected as unreliable. They have frequently been collected and 
are as follows: * 


t Class. Phil. 1924, 329-341. 

"See especially Herzog, Comm. in Honorem Mommseni, 124, and 
Beloch, Rdin. Gesch. 1920, p. 210. The census figure for 498 (from 
Diony us) is so large that we must either suppose that it is erroncoifs 
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508 B.C. 130,000 (Dion. Hal. V, 20, Plut. Publ. 12) 
503 B.C. 120,000 (Hieron. Ol. 69, 1) 

498 B.C. 150,700 (Dion. V, 75) 

493 B.C. 110,000 (Dion. VI, 96) 

474 B.C. 103,000 (Dion. IX, 36) 

465 B.C. 104,714 (Livy III, 3, 9) 

459 B.C. 117,319 (Livy ITI, 24, Eutr. 1, 16) 

392 B.C. 152,573 $ (capita, libera, Plin. H. N. 33, 16) 


Of these figures Beloch (who assumes that only males over 17 
were counted) says: “Dass diese Zahlen masslos übertrieben 
sind, liegt auf der Hand und wird heute. von keinem Ver- 
ständigen mehr bestritten.” * However, if Beloch had consid- 
ered that these early figures included all capita libera ë as Pliny 
indicates in H. N. 33, 16, whereas the later figures include only 
adult males, he would hardly have spoken so adversely, for he 


(I, 44) for the time of Servius (80,000), since I doubt very much 
whether any records were preserved from the regal period. But the 
figure may be correct. 

* The growth during the sixty-seven years after 459 is thirty per cent, 
which seems a fairly normal increase for that time. There could hardly 
have been any increase during the long war with Veii. The census was 
taken before the new tribes were formed north of the Tiber in 387 B.C. 

t Cf. E. Meyer, Bevólkerungswesen, in Conrad’s Mandwórterbuch, ll, 
906: “ Keinen historischen Wert." 

5 Pliny, H. N. 33j 16, in giving the number for 392 B. C. says that it 
represented the complete free population (capita libera). This state- 
ment of Pliny is usually disregarded because Livy (I, 44) quotes 
Fabius as saying that the early census was one of corum qui arma ferre 
possent. Xlowever, the two witnesses are not on a par. Fabius merely 
accepts the system that is customary in his own day and projects that 
into the past; while Pliny does not. It seems to me that Pliny must 
have some good ground for rejecting the traditional assumption. It is 
sometimes said that the ancient census was interested only in warriors, 
but the Pharaohs kept complete population lists in the seventh century 
B.C., and this method was still used in Egypt under the Ptolemies 
(Diod. 17, 52). The Romans, in fact, continued even after 332 to keep 
full records, though the censors thereafter published only the numbers 
needed for military and voting purposes. Cicero, in De Leg. III, 7, 
makes it clear that the Republican censors recorded the suboles and 
familias as well as the adult males, which is doubtless a survival of 
the old system.  Rome's censorial institution is so remarkable that 
inferences drawn from Greek or Mesopotamian customs are of no value 
regarding its scope. 


2- 
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goes on to say that: “Daran kann kein Zweifel sein dass 
Latium. schon früh eine verhältnismässig dichte Bevölkerung 
gehabt hat” (p. 217). When we consider that the city walls 
enclosed more than a square mile® (an area usually reckoned 
as holding 100,000 inhabitants under the conditions of that day) 
and that Rome’s ager had about 300 square miles of arable land 
(Beloch, Rim. Gesch. 216) which, under hoe-culture, would 
require the labor of at least 40,000 workers,” we realize that 
the figures, if they represent the whole free population, are 
remarkably appropriate. 

The surprising thing about these numbers is that during the 
first thirty years of the Republic they diminish from 130,000 
to 103,000, that is, somewhat over 20 per cent in thirty years. 
It is difficult to understand what Roman inventor of statistics 
would have been clever enough to think of assuming such a 
decline. It is only recently, after the excavations of Rome re- 
vealed to us the temporary decay of the early republican city, 
that we learned that a decided diminution must have taken place. 
We now know that Tarquin’s city was prosperous, and had a 
large population busy at buildings and at commerce. We have 
just learned to read the first Carthaginian treaty in the light of 


° Rome's area within the “city of the four regions” (under the kings) 
was over 700 acres; after the Aventine was added in the fourth century, 
it was about 1075 acres (Beloch, Röm. Gesch. 213). A part of the 
Aventine was settled in the fifth century. The walls of Etruscan cities 
enclosed the following areas: Caere, 300 acres; Volterra, 325; Tarquinii, 
375; Volei, 450; Veii, over 500. "Tarentum was the only city of Italy 
that had a larger area. Capua had about 450 acres in 225 B. C., when 
the Campanian praefecture furnished 34,000 young men capable of 
bearing arms (Livy 23, 5). At least a half belonged to Capua, and the 
urban population of that city is reckoned by De Sanctis (II, 494) at 
about 70,000. 

7 Even during the second century, in the six citizen colonies of 184-1 
sent out under Cato's adviee, the colonists received on the average only 
some four and one-half acres each. They are the following (Livy 39, 
29; 40, 44-55) : 


184 Potentia 6 jugera (four acres) 2000 colonists 

184 Pisaurum 6 jugera 2000 colonists * 
183 Mutiua 5 jugera number not given 
183 Parma 8 jugera number not given 
183 Saturnia 10 jugera number not given 


181 Graviseae 5 jugera number not given 
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that fact,® and to realize that the terms of the Latin treaty of 
493 provide definite evidence that Rome was suffering a serious 
decline after the expulsion of the kings. These census figures 
give us the very same impression that we have recently obtained 
from the condition of early Roman architecture and art, from 
the decay of the early Latin villages and of agrarian works,’ 
from the disappearance of Attic ware from Latium in the fifth 
century, from the recent re-examination of the wars in Latium 
and of the Cassian Treaty. It is very doubtful whether any 
annalist of the second or first century B.C. was aware that 
these were the conditions in the early Republic. The statistics 
apparently came from the records that were kept from early 
times by the censors, or from copies of them that were preserved 
in the libri lintei ad Monetae.® Historians have long admired 
the Roman institution of the censorship. Apparently it took 
over a system that was well organized even before the year 443. 

Now, if these were the true census figures of the capita libera, 
they ought to fit in with the requirements of the “ Servian ” 
classification which seems to belong to the fifth century. It has 
been customary, of course, to attribute the “ Servian ” reorgani- 
zation to the period of the Latin War* because the 193 centuries 
seem too many to fit into the population of an earlier day. The 
strong objection to a late dating is that it brings the reorgani- 
zation down to a period of democratic victories, whereas the 
“Servian ” classification implies a highly aristocratic régime in 


ST tried to present the facts in my Economic History of Rome, 1920, 
pp. 27 E. E. Meyer, Kleine Schriften,? IL, 295 ff. (1924), and H. Last, in 
Cambridge Anc. Hist., VII, pp. 859 ff., have reached similar conclusions. 

? Frank, Econ. Hist. 1920, pp. 6 ff. Excellent terra-cotta revetments 
of about 540-480 B.C. have been found from some fifteen buildings of 
importance at Rome (Mrs. Van Buren, Figurative Terra-cotta Revet- 
ments in Etruria and Latium). For the later fifth century they are 
very rare. The building activity begun under the Tarquins gradually 
died during the twenty-five years after their expulsion (Memoirs Am. 
Acad. V, 102, and Scott, ibid. VII, 95 ff.). 

10 It is worthy of note that Licinius Macer found much remarkable 
material in the libri lintei, especially for the few years following the 
establishment of the censorship. See Münzer on Licinius Macer in 
‘Pauly-Wissowa. 

11 So, for example, Rosenberg, Stud. z. röm. Zenturienverfassung, 
1911, p. 21 and Beloch, Röm. Gesch., p. 287. 
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that it assigns control of the assembly to the first class and the 
knights. Whether or not a Servius Tullius had previously 
shaped the main outline of a centuriate organization does not 
concern us here. The document that Polybius and Livy knew 
must, of course, date from a time when records were being kept. 
Professor Nilsson? has recently pointed out that the reform 
of the constitution in 444 B. C. which imposed trıbuni militum 
consuları potestate in the place of consuls was most likely the 
event that introduced the Greek-Etruscan hoplite army, and 
that, in the year following (443), the first censors appear. This 
is then the likeliest year for the whole reorganization of the 
army and of the centuriate comitia. Now, with but slight 
variation between Livy, Dionysius, and Cicero, the classification 
stood thus: 3% 


18 centuries of knights (1800 men) 

80 centuries, lst class (8000), property, 100,000 asses (= 40,000 H S) 
20 centuries, 2nd class (2000), property, 75,000 asses (— 30,000 H S) 
20 centuries, 3rd class (2000), property, 50,000 asses (= 20,000 H S) 
20 centuries, 4th class (2000), property, 25,000 asses (— 10,000 H S) 
30 centuries, 5th class (3000), property, 12,500 asses (= 5,000 H S) 
5 centuries of fabri, musicians, and supernumeraries 


For the army éhese figures provide two active legions of 4200 
infantry and 300 cavalry, the same number of seniores for the 
defensive troops, armed to protect Rome, a reserve corps of 
cavalry fer two legions and then five centuries of fabri, etc. 
The total provides for nearly 20,000 men, all but three centuries 
being property holders. This implies a population of about 
60,000 persons who belonged to the property-holding class that 
was connected with the members of the centuries,!* or, perhaps, 


1? Nilsson in Jour. Rom. Stud., 1929, p. 4; this is a very illuminating 
discussion. 

18 Polybius, VI, 23, who equates drachmas with denarii, indicates that 
the classification was still practically unchanged in his day (about 
150 B.C.), for the first-class requirement was still 10,000 drachmas. 
However, the fifth class then had a requirement of only 400 denarii 
(ibid. 19). 

14 Dionysius, IX, 25, considers that one ought to multiply the census 
list of civium capita hy four to get a fair estimate of the whole popu- 
lation (including women, children, slaves, etc.). Since slaves were few 
in the early days, I should multiply by three. 
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80,000 or 90,000, if we make liberal allowance for adult males 
not wholly fit for army service. Is 20,000 an unreasonable 
number of property-holders for a population of 125,000 in the 
year 444, that is, fifteen years after the population of 117,000 
recorded for 459? 

Rosenberg ^ insists that in modern times the very poor out- 
number the well-to-do and that one must therefore assume a 
later day for the reform so that one may reckon with a larger 
population. However, the conditions that obtain in the modern 
industrial cities of Europe do not represent the conditions of 
early Latium where farming was the chief occupation and where 
one man could not care for more than a few acres of land. 
Even in the colonization of the second century B. C. the average 
assignment was only six and a half jugera (a trifle over four 
acres). In our newer settlements of America a decided majority 
of citizens are property owners and the farms are fairly uniform 
in size. Rosenberg’s illustrations drawn from modern Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland are not apposite. If the population of 
Rome (urban and rural) was about 125,000 in 444, an active 
army of two legions of property holders!9 and a defensive force 
of two legions of seniores would require an effective propertied 
population of 60,000, and still have 65,000 fo» the proletariat, 
the ineffective and possible reserves. It therefore seems to me 
that the census figures square well with an early date for the 
* Servian constitution. 

l believe the figures for the property P E of each 
class are equally reasonable. The sums set down for each class 
are reckoned according to the currency of the third century 
after the denarius and the sestertius had been adopted. But, 
since the whole centuriate system was aristocratic and in this 
respect remained unchanged in the third century, it is likely 
that the property values also were left unchanged and were 
merely equated with the old by a careful substitution of the 
new standard of values. The sums, in the coinage of 268, are 


^s Op. cit. pp. 23 ff. 

16 As E. Meyer says in the Handwörterbuch, p. 908, during the Hanni- 
balie war about ten per cent of the population of Rome was under arms 
for several years; at that time, furthermore, most of the soldiers of the 
twenty legions were juniores. 
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40,000, 30,000, 20,000, 10,000, and 5,000 sesterces respectively. 
What sums, reckoned in copper, cattle, or land, these figures 
actually represent we unfortunately do not know. We know 
that the value of copper, sheep, and oxen fluctuated considerably 
from time to time. In 452 cattle were relatively so cheap that 
in paying fines?’ an ox counted for only 100 lbs. of bronze 
and a sheep for 10. We have no prices of land for the period, 
but we can reckon out the probable price of wheat in the period 
of Polybius. He says,’* for instance, that knights in the army 
were given 120 sesterces each month (16 asses per day) and 
that they were expected to buy out of this 12 modii of wheat, 
and 42 modii of barley. As barley usually sold for about two- 
thirds the price of wheat, the wheat seems to have been reckoned 
at three sesterces the modius (8 denarii the bushel) and barley 
at two-thirds of this; that is to say, grain had about the same 
average price in his day as in Cicero’s. Hence, when Polybius 
wrote, the 10,000 drachmas (denarii) of the first class would 
be worth about 3,333 bushels of wheat, and the other classes 
would have property equal, respectively, to 2500, 1666, 833, 416 
bushels of wheat. And since, in the reform of the currency in 
the third century, equivalence of property was apparently kept, 
we may fairly assume that these amounts of wheat will approxi- 
mately represent the relative property qualifications of the five 
classes when the army was reformed in 444. 

Of course, the original sums had probably been expressed in 
pounds of bronze or jugera of land or heads of cattle, but we 
have not the data by which to attempt a conversion of our 
statistics into the corresponding values of these commodities. 
By using wheat instead, we can equally well picture to ourselves 
the values involved. And we need not imagine wheat as very 
scarce or very valuable; wheat was at that time the staple pro- 
duct of Latium and fairly plentiful. It probably was not worth 
more in relation to ordinary commodities than in Cicero’s day 
when a bushel exchanged for three denarii of silver. At a loose 
reckoning, with one eye upon comparative prices in Greece, we 
may assume that a citizen who owned twenty jugera (13 acrés) 
of land with an adobe house, a few sheep and cattle, and a year’s 
crop of wheat (say 160 bushels), would qualify for the first class. 


17 By the lex Aternia-Tarpeia. 18 Pol, VI, 39. 
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That is a small property to be sure, but, in making up an army 
in which half of the soldiers must belong to the class that pro- 
vided their own armor and stood in the first line, it was not 
desirable to place the qualifications too high. It is also very 
likely, as Mommsen assumed, that the fifth class included those 
who had only the traditional heredium of two jugera (one and 
a half acres) with a hut and meager appurtenances. And we 
may also suppose that the list was drawn up at a time when 
the figures 80, 20, 20, 20, 30, represented approximately the 
actual ratios of the citizens in each class. It would then indicate 
that property was fairly well distributed. 

Since the qualifications were so simple, we are not compelled 
to face the old question of how the property of 9,800 men of 
the first class could be found in the area of fifth-century Rome 
and its ager. A city that had over a square mile of habitations 
within its walls and that possessed three hundred square miles 
of arable land would readily provide the property qualifications 
required, if the values were anything like those that our scanty 
statistics imply. I therefore think that the census statistics of 
the first century of the Republic are entirely credible, if, with 
Nilsson, we date the “ Servian ” classification about the year 
444 B.C. So much for the census list of the fifth century. 

For the fourth century the census statistics are very meager., 
We have only the following items left: 


392 B.C. 152,573 (Pliny, H. N., 33, 16, capita libera) 
339 B.C. 165,000 (Euseb. Oi 110, 1; Hier. 110, 1, 
says 160,000) 
circa 323 B.C. 250,000 (Livy 9, 19) 
293 B.C. 262,321 (Livy 10, 47) 


The first two items are reasonable enough. The first one, which 
comes sixty-seven years after the last one given for the fifth 
century, shows an increase of about 35,000 souls, that is an 
increase of about 30 per cent in 67 years. After 392 the newly 
conquered Veientine lands (Livy 5, 30, 8) were distributed 
partly to plebeians (already counted), and partly to Veientines 
who had deserted their city (Livy 6, 4, 4). These four new 
tribes probably did not increase Rome’s citizenship very con- 
siderably. In 358 two new tribes were also added in southern 
Latium (Pomptina and Publilia), but here again the citizens 
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of Rome probably were used to a large extent. On the other 
hand Rome had suffered very severely when the Gauls took the 
city, as is proved by the sudden revolt of several Latin cities. 
Hence the small inerease of population up to 339 is again what 
one would expect. 

About 389, however, Rome began to expand very rapidly. The 
Latin war was ending and the senate decided.on the advice of 
Camillus (if we may believe Livy) to employ a prudent liberality 
toward the revolting allies and extend the franchise as far as 
possible. Citizenship was given outright to Aricia, Labicum, 
Lanuvium, the Laurentes, Nomentum, Pedum, and probably to 
Tusculum. The citizens of Antium were allowed to enroll in 
the citizen colony. Rome's area was thereby more than doubled. 
Furthermore, half citizenship was granted to Fundi, Formiae, 
and apparently to Satricum and Velitrae. Two tribes of ex- 
Latins, the Scaptia and Maecia, were formed in 332 when the 
censors made the new count. But the greatest addition was made 
in Campania where the inhabitants of Capua, Cumae (Vell. 
1, 14; Livy 8, 14), and Acerrae (Livy 8, 17) were added to 
the list of half citizens. Since Capua could provide 34,000 
young fighting men in 225, when she was less prosperous than 
before, we can hardly reckon on a population of less than 200,000 
Souls for the new Campanian addition. The territory of Rome 
had spread from Lake Bracciano to Naples during the century; 
it had, in fact, increased from about 300 square miles to nearly 
2400 square miles.” 

Of course, we cannot admit that an increase of only 60 per 
cent in population adequately corresponds to an increase of 800 
per cent in area, when Campania alone added some 200,000 
souls. We must assume that the new method of counting which 

was employed during the next century was adopted between the 
census of 339 and that of 323.2° The census of 392 included 
all capita libera, if Pliny is right, and that of 339 must have 
been made on the same basis. But with the addition to the 


1° I do not include the Latin allied towns and colonies that lay en- 
closed within the various parts of the ager. 

” The precise date of this census is not recorded; Livy, in giving tho 
number as about 250,000, says only that the census was about the time 
of Alexander’s death (Livy IX, 19). 
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state of most of the Latins, Volscians, Auruncans, and Cam- 
panians, the senate was no longer interested in full population 
figures. What it needed was a list of the effective fighting men 
in the newly added cities. Moreover, the censors could hardly 
expect men to take their families up to Rome for registration, 
from distant cities like Capua. It was doubtless in making the 
first great census of all these new peoples in 332 that the new 
formula was used. And though every man who came before the 
censor still had to report the names of his familia, so that a 
record of capita libera was available, the item that interested 
the consuls during the period of heavy fighting which followed 
was the list of adult males. -Hence T take it that Livy's number 
of 250,000 for about 823 1s the census of adult males, full and 
half citizens, of the vast area extending from the northern 
boundary of Veii down to Naples. 

That this number is not unreasonable is proved by the fact 
that during the next century ihe authentic and generally ac- 
cepted figures vary between about 250,000 and 290,000 of adult 
males. This was a century during which there were heavy losses 
in wars and the only new peoples incorporated were of mountain 
village folk, the Aequi and Sabines. The 250,000 adult maies 
of 323 would represent a free population—thete were relatively 
few slaves as yet—of about 800,000 souls. When we consider 
that it included the two prosperous cities of Rome and Capua, 
a dozen cities of fair size, and two fertile areas, Campania and 
Latium, which were farmed intensively with hand tools, we must 
grant that Livy’s statistics are reasonable. 

"The statistics for the adult male citizens of the third century 
B. C. down to 233 are as follows: 


293 B.C. 262,321 (Liv. X, 47) 
289-7 B.C. 272,000 (Livy Epit. 11) 
279 B.C. 287,222 (Livy Epit. 13) 
275 B.C. 271,224 (Livy Epit. 14) 
264 B.C. 292,234 ~ (Livy Epit. 16, emended on Eutr. II, 18) 
251 B.C. 297,797 (Livy Epit. 18) 
> 246 B.C. 241,712 (Livy Epit. 19) 
240 B.C. 260,000 (Hier. Ol. 134, 1) 
233 B.C. 270,713 (Livy Epit. 20) 


Most of these figures show a reasonable correspondence with 
historical events, for instance, the slow increase up to 293 
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through a period of heavy fighting, then the losses of the Pyrrhic 
war after 279, and again the increase during the period of peace 
which followed. There is also a large decrease recorded during 
the First Punic War though our figures show a temporary rise 
in 251 after the loss of Regulus’ army. Either the epitome of 
Livy Has an error here or Rome made an unusual effort at the 
time to bring in slackers. The number for 246 indicates a de- 
crease of over 50,000 for the First Punic War—which is about 
what we should expect from the record of losses kept by Polybius. 
The increase of about 18,000 in 240 is accounted for by the 
formation of two new tribus in 241, the Quirina and the Velina. 
The total of 260,000 accords well with the number 270,718 for 
233, whieh has never been questioned since it checks with the 
famous muster rolls of 225 preserved by Polybius.. 

In short, therefore, I find the census statistics from 508 to 225 
generally acceptable in that they accord well with what we know 
of conditions at Rome, of the “Servian” constitution, and of 
political history. However, we must accept Pliny's statement 
that the census figure which he happens to quote for 392 gives 
the number of all capita libera, and consider that that represents 
the early system of counting. The new system of counting only 
those qui arma ffrre possent was apparently instituted in 332 
when Rome incorporated large numbers of Latins, Volscians, 
Auruncans, and Campanians in the city-state. 

Trained'as our generation was at an early date to read Roman 
history as it was presented by Pais, we have some difficulty in 
accepting such conservative conclusions. Yet I do not see how 
to avoid them. If they are correct, we have one more proof 
that good records did exist in the fifth century, and why not? 
Livy supposed that the Gauls destroyed most of Rome, but he 
assumes time and again that the temples (in which the records 
were kept) were spared (V, 49, 3; 50, 2), and the remnants of 
the older buildings clearly prove that the Gauls spared most of 
them, presumably from superstitious fear. Most historians are 
now very much more respectful of the consular lists of the fifth 
century, of the religious records, of the colonial dates, of the 
quotations from laws, treaties, and the twelve tables than they 
were twenty-five years ago. Quite recently, Eduard Meyer ex- 
pressed his faith in the essential accuracy of the early Fasti in 
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his usual vigorous manner: *1 * Dass in Rom so gut wie in allen 
anderen Republiken oder in Assur eine authentische Liste der 
eponymen Jahresbeamten sowohl für das geschäftliche wie für 
das öffentliche Leben ganz unentbehrlich war, is selbstver- 
stándlich." And it is equally self-evident that the leading 
magistrates, priests, and senators of Rome wotild need ‘private 
copies written on wax tablets or linen of such documents as 
were indispensable for their work. Even if the Gauls made 
havoe of the records within those temples, it is difficult to 
imagine that some statesmen of the day would not have saved 
their own copies. Livy says explicitly that after the departure 
of the Gauls a serious effort was made to restore the public 
documents (foedera et leges, VI, 1, 10), and we have more and 
more reason to believe that the restoration was based upon fairly 
good evidence. Of course, the few and scanty sentences pre- 
served were not always understood by later historians, and a 
mass of unreliable traditions regarding campaigns and speeches 
later came to be used in order to adorn the waste spaces between 
recorded facts, but we seem to be reaching the conclusion that 
the kernel of early republican history comes from authentic, if 
meager, records. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Jouns Hopxins UNIVERSITY, 


21 Kleine Schriften?, p. 302. The wholesale rejection of names in the 
early Fasti because four centuries later they were borne only by plebeians 
is an unscientific procedure, Every patrician of the early Republic was 
likely to have plebeian freedmen bearing his name, and since patrician 
families died out rapidly in historical times, there is mo reason to 
assume that all of the early ones survived. At Rome where manu- 
mission and the adoption of the patron’s gentile name had always been 
in vogue, patricians and plebeians must have borne the same gentile 
name in very many instances. l 
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VERGIL AND POLLIO. 


[Trustworthy historical notices make it possible to reconstruct a 
fairly satisfactory account of Pollio’s relation to men and events in 
the period 43-39 B.C. .Since his patronage of Vergil clearly falls 
«within these dates, we have in the historical Pollio a valuable criterion 
for testing the cohfused and inconsistent historical statements of the 
ancient commentators on the Bucolics. The present article emphasizes 
the importance of this criterion for judging such questions as: the 
circumstances of the Mantuan land confiscation and Vergils exemp- 
tion; the identity of the child of the fourth Eclogue; the order of 
composition of the Eclogues.] 


One can not study the commentary of Servius on the Bucolics 
without being impressed with the amazing inaccuracy of many 
of the comments on matters historical. That Servius had at 
his disposal historical sources, more numerous and possibly more 
reliable than those now in existence, is beyond question, but 
such use as he made of them must have been uncritical, and 
even unintelligent. His naive suggestion that “ Augustus ” was 
unable to help Vergil when his land was threatened, because 
he was “ occupied with the warfare at Actium ” ! reveals a hope- 
less lack of historical perspective, while his statement that Pollio 
was made consul after he had triumphed over Dalmatia? be- 
trays a neglect to consult even the most accessible of all Roman 
historical records, the Fasti. This historical unreliability of 
Servius, which extends also to the other commentators on the 
Bucolics,* has left us with a very confused, and often incon- 
sistent, account of the historical background of certain of Ver- 
gil’s Eclogues, particularly in connection with the part which 
Pollio played as the poet’s patron. Did Pollio, either alone 
or in conjunction with others, exempt Vergil’s land from the 
Mantuan confiscations? Did he intercede with Octavian on 
behalf of Vergil and get the lands restored? Or was it Gallus 
who introduced the poet to Octavian’s favor? Was the fourth 
Eclogue written in honor of Pollio, or Octavian, or both, or 


neither? These are questions which have been much debated 
& 
! Serv. on Ecl. IX 11; IX 67. 
? Serv, on Hel. ITI 88; IV 1. 
3 For a discussion of the methods of the commentators see Prof. 
Frank’s article in Eranos XXI (1923) 1 ff. 
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among scholars, and many different conclusions have been 
reached. The purpose of the present article is not so much 
to attempt any new solution as to set up one definite criterion 
by which the conflicting evidence of the commentators may be 
tested. This criterion is the historical Pollio. 

In the turbulent politics of the last half-century B.C., C. 
Asinius Pollio played a sufficiently important réle to receive 
considerable mention in the historical records of the period. 
He himself was a historian of parts, gnd wrote an account of 
the civil wars, which, though not extant, undoubtedly served 
as a source for other writers whose work has survived, notably 
Velleius Paterculus and Appian. From his own hand we possess 
three letters, written to Cicero in 43 B. C., when the fate of 
Octavian and Antony rested mainly upon the decision of the 
governors of the Western provinces, of whom Pollio was one. 
Some important evidence of his political color is also to be 
found in the work of his contemporary, the elder Seneca. If, 
therefore, by a review of this evidence, we can arrive at a reason- 
ably clear understanding of Pollio’s character and political affili- 
ations, it seems entirely proper that we should use this as a 
criterion to test the dubious assertions of the commentators on 
Vergil. 

The military career of Pollio in the cause'of Julius Caesar 
is well known and strongly attested. From the crossing of the 
Rubicon until the victory at Munda, he was almost constantly 
in arms, either with Caesar or in Caesar’s service. At the end 
of 45 B.C. he was rewarded with the praetorship,* and for the 
following year was sent to Spain as governor of the Farther 
province,® where he was still engaged in fighting Caesar’s ene- 
mies ® at the time of the dictator’s death. 

During all this period Pollio rendered loyal service not to 
the cause, but to the man. At the approach of civil war, finding 
himself unable to remain neutral, as he would have wished, he 
chose Caesar in self-interest rather than from political prefer- 
ence.’ Welcomed and honored, however, by Caesar, to whom 


*. Along with eleven others. Vell. II 73, 2. Dio XLIII 47, 2. 

5 App. IV 84. Cic. ad Fam. X 31, 4. 

° Under Sextus Pompeius. Vell. II 63, 3; 73, 2; 86, 3; 128, 3. 

7 Cic. ad Fam. X 31, 2. Cum vero non liceret mihi nullius partis esse, 
quia utrobique magnos inimicos habebam, ea castra fugi, in quibus 
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literary talent was always a strong recommendation,® and 
received into personal friendship, Pollio gave in return his 
undivided loyalty and affection.? 

“ Dilexi summa cum pietate et fide." This statement made 
to Cicero, in 48 B.C., in a letter in which Pollio is protesting 
devotion to republicanism, rings with the fervor of a real affec- 
tion. The writer is no doubt sincere in declaring his uncom- 
promising opposition to tyranny, but by his own confession he 
stands convicted of having loved the tyrant. 

This characteristic of the nfan, his high loyalty to friendship, 
is the keynote also in the next period of his life. In 44-43 
B.C., in the turmoil which followed that “ most senseless deed 
that was ever done”, Roman leaders in public life were once 
more called upon to take sides in a quarrel which could be 
settled only by civil war. Pollio’s decision was now a matter 
of some consequence. He was a holder of imperium, with three 
legions under his command.?® That he did nothing for a year 
and a half has been thought by some ** to mean that he played 
a waiting game, seeking to maintain neutrality until the issue 
should have been decided. At first reading, his letters to 
Cicero? do give this impression. He professes himself loyal 
to the republic and willing to face any danger for the defence 
of liberty, but finds all manner of excuses for not stirring from 
his province. He had not had the remotest suspicion until after 
his legions had been put into winter quarters that there would 
be civil insurrection; he had not written to Rome during the 
winter because the land routes were unsafe for letter carriers, 
and he had had to wait for the sailing season; it would be 


plane tutum me ab insidiis inimici sciebam non futurum; compulsus 
eo, quo minime volebam, ne in extremis essem, plane pericula non 
dubitanter adii. 

8 It is very likely that Pollio went to Caesar's camp on Caesar's 
invitation. He evidently had connections with the Novi Poetae, whose 
literary support Caesar made determined efforts to win. See Frank, 
Ad.P. XL 396 ff. 

"Cie, ad Fam. X 31, 9. Caesarem vero, quod me in tanta fortuna 
la eremitum vetusti dmorym familiarium loco habuit, dilexi summa 
PVA ye a Oo. Ee A, OO ere C9» Nei LTO, 

"UL. v Fam, A 52, 4. 

oe es ha TIS 35,20 

Wed Pam, N 31, 32, aJ. 
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impossible for him to bring his legions through the province 
of Lepidus without the latter’s consent, and Lepidus had already 
been solieiting the legions for Antony; he had feared to come 
to Italy because if he should have arrived too late for the battle 
his patriotie intentions would have been misinterpreted; finally 
(frequently reiterated), the senate has sent him no instructions.” 
The real reason, however, for Pollio's inaction was his friend- 
ship for Antony.* And the reason that Cicero and his sena- 
torial government sent him no orders was that they knew he was 
the friend of Antony, and felt that he could not be trusted to 
take the field against his friend.!5 Whether they were right in 
this judgment can never be conclusively decided. Certainly 
Pollio did finally throw in his lot with Antony, and brought 
with him also the wavering Plancus and his legions; 9 but this 
was only after the decrees against Antony had been revoked 
at the instance of Octavian, as consul, and there was no longer 
any conflict between duty and friendship. 

We may feel sure, however, that Pollio's rapprochement was 
with his friend, Antony, rather than with the triumvirate as a 
whole. This is shown by the fact that Antony put him in 
charge of that part of his triumviral spoils which he was most 
anxious to keep safe for himself from all rivals. He made 
Pollio his legate in Cisalpine Gaul and gave him seven legions 
with which to hold it.” This province had been the bone of 
contention between Antony and the Senate. Its value as a base 
of operations against Italy had been demonstrated by Julius 
Caesar, and in the years following his death none of the rival 
factions was under any misapprehension as to its strategic im- 
portance.** Antony schemed and fought to obtain it, and when 


133 J. van Wageningen (Mnemosyne XLVII, 1919, pp. 77-83) argues 
that Pollio joined Antony because his pride was hurt at the treatment 
accorded him by the senate. This does not account for Pollio's numer- 
ous excuses, nor does it explain why the senate treated him with neglect. 

“ad Fam. X 33, 2: propter amicitiam quae mihi cum Antonio... 
fuit. Süpfle's idea that Pollio was referring to Antony in ad Fam. X 
30, 2, has been generally discredited. The allusion is obviously to 
some person who is in a position to hold conversation with Pollio; 
probably his quaestor Balbus is meant. (Cf. ad Fam. X 32.) 

' 45 See the letter of D. Brutus to Cicero (ad Fam. XI 9, 1). 
18 Vell. IT 63, 3. App. III 97. 
47 Vell. II 76, 2. 18 Of, App. ITT 27; 30; 52. 
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he did succeed in getting it in the negotiations for the trium- 
virate, we may be sure that he entrusted it to the man of whose 
integrity and friendship he was surest. It would perhaps be 
going too far to assert that Antony already at this time sus- 
pected that Octavian would attempt to take it away from him, 
but one can hasdly doubt that both Antony and Octavian en- 
tered the triumvirate with the conviction that the other would 
bear watching. 

The test of Pollio’s mettle game in the following year. After 
the victory at Philippi, Antony went beyond the Aegean to 
collect money for the soldiers’ pay, while Octavian returned to 
Italy to superintend the distribution of the lands which had 
been promised to the veterans. Appian is the sole authority 
for the statement that before they separated they agreed to 
divide the provinces as before, but that “it was decided, at the 
instance of Octavian, to make Cisalpine Gaul independent, as 
the elder Caesar had intended.” *® That such a claim was made 
by Octavian on his return to Italy, and that the followers of 
Antony did not accept it, is evident from the fact that in the 
disorders of 41 B. C. one of the charges made by Manius against 
Octavian was that the latter “ was defrauding Antony in setting 
‚free Cisalpine @aul, which had previously been given to 
Antony.” 7° Pollio evidently refused to relinquish the province 
without orders from Antony, for we find him still in possession 
during 41-B.C., and using military force to close the province 
to troops sent by Octavian to Spain. The inference would 
seem to be clear; Octavian had tried to ‘free’ the province, 
that is, get Antony’s legions out of it, and Antony’s legate had 
stood firm. The relations between Pollio and Octavian could 
hardly have been very cordial during this period. Indeed it is 
entirely possible that it was at this time that Octavian wrote 
against Pollio the Fescennine verses mentioned in the anec- 
dote of Macrobius.”? 

From the civil war raised against Octavian by Lucius Anto- 


19 B, C. V 3. a 

20 App. V 22, 

21 App. V 20; cf. V 31. 

^? Sot, TT 4, 21. Temporibus triumviralibus Pollio cum Fescinninos 
in eum Augustus scripsisset, ait “at ego taceo. Non est cuim facile in 
crm verihere qui potest proscribere.’ 
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nius and Fulvia, the wife of Antony, Pollio seems to have 
wished to remain aloof, not being sure whether the disturbance 
was really in Antony’s interest or had his approval?? When he 
did, at the appeal of Fulvia, move from his province to go to 
the aid of Lucius, blockaded in Perusia, Octavian advanced, 
against him and forced him to retire to Ravenna.?* It was now 
the year 40 B.C., and according to the arrangements made at 
‘the formation of the triumvirate, the consulship for this year 
was to be held by Pollio. It is evident, however, that the nomi- 
nee could not have gone to Rome for inauguration. He was 
still holding Venetia, levying money and arms, when Perusia 
capitulated about the end of February, 40 B. C.,9 but left the 
province then, wishing neither to risk a battle with Octavian's 
forces, nor to expose his troops to the solicitations of Octa- 
vian’s agents. Proceeding down the Eastern coast, he busied 
himself in preparing ports and supplies for Antony’s expected 
return." Getting into communication with Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, who was sailing in the Adriatic with a fleet of ships 
bearing survivors of Philippi, he persuaded him to make com- 
mon cause with Antony for the impending civil war. War, 
however, did not eventuate. Instead, a reconciliation between 
Octavian and Antony was arranged at Brundisium, with Pollio 
acting as the representative of Antony.” The details of the 
terms of peace need not concern us here. Our interest is with 
Pollio, and of his position the evidence leaves no-room for 
doubt. His róle at Brundisium was the same as he had played 
ever since the triumvirate had been formed, that of Antony's 
most trusted associate. In the general rejoicing after Brundi- 
sium it is to be presumed that he returned to Rome and entered 
upon his consulship with the goodwill and acclaim of all parties. 
His actual administration of that office, however, must have been 
of rather brief duration, for the peace could not have been con- 


28 App. V 32. Cf. Drumann-Groebe II? p. 7. 

24 App. V 33; cf. V 50. 
e?5 Vell. II 76, 2. Macrob. Sat. I 11, 22. 

20 Gardthausen, Augustus und seme Zeit, IL p. 97. J. Kromayer, 

Hermes, 1894, 562, 5. 

27 App. V 50. 

28 App. l.c. Vell. l.c. 

?9 App. V 64. 
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cluded before the end of September,?? and before the end of the 
year consules suffecti had replaced Pollio and Calvinus?! 

In the year 39 DB. C., Pollio, still in Antony's service, under- 
took a campaign against the Parthini in Illyria, reduced their 
stronghold of Salona, and on his return to Rome celebrated a 
triumph on October 25, 39 B. 0.7? So far as we know he never 
left Italy again. One would expect Antony to have offered him 
a new command in the East. Probably he did so, and Pollio 
refused to accept, either.because he did not approve of Antony's 
Eastern program, or more lilfely because he had had his fill of 
war. Something of this kind evidently occurred and gave to 
Antony what he considered the grounds for reproaching Pollio 
with ingratitude. Pollio defended himself, but seems still 
to have remained loyal, for although Octavian courted him he 
remained aloof from politics and devoted himself to literature 
and law. Velleius Paterculus records that Octavian asked him 
to join the expedition against Antony and Cleopatra in 31 
B. C., but that Pollo refused. “ Mea", inquit, “in Antonium 
malora merita sunt, illius in me notiora; itaque discrimine 
vestro me subtraham et ero praeda victoris." ?* 

So much for the historical evidence on Pollio’s political 
career. If I have read the record aright, there is one unifying 
principle behind all the man’s activities throughout this period, 
and that is his loyalty to his friendship, first for Julius Caesar 
and after him for Antony. He served them both well, and what- 
ever may be our judgment of the causes into which he followed 
them, we must surely admire the fides in amicitia which he 
exhibited.?* 


?? Kromayer, pp. 556-561. Or possibly the first days of October; 
see Carcopino, Revue Hist. 161 (1929) p. 228. 

91 CIL 1° p. 158. Klein, Fast. Consul. p. 3. 

32 CIL 1? p, 50.77. Horace, Odes II 1, 16. 

83 Charisius (G. L. I 80, 2) records the title ‘Asinius contra male- 
dicta Antonii? Knowledge of some charges of ingratitude seems to be 
implied in the statement of Velleius (II 76, 3) ‘quo facto, quisquis 
denm po proestiterit, selat non minus a Pollione in Antonium quam 
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But what of Vergil? There is no allusion in the extant his- 
torians to the relationship between Pollio and the poet, but 
certain facts stand out with historical accuracy from the text 
of the eclogues themselves. By means of these passages we can 
reconstruct a fairly satisfactory chronology of the association of 
the two men. Two of the eclogues are addressed to Pollio, the 
fourth and the eighth. These can be dated with reasonable 
certainty. The fourth speaks of Pollio as consul, and is there- 
fore of 40 B. C.; the eighth, although i£ does not mention Pol- 
lios name, was evidently address$d to him as he was return- 
ing home to celebrate his triumph over the Parthini, that is, 
in the autumn of 89 B. C.*° This eclogue contains the following 
statement : 


“A te principium, tibi desinam: accipe iussis 
carmina coepta tuis." 9' 


This is the language of poet to patron,?? and clearly means that 
Vergil had begun on Pollio’s instructions a series ?? of poems 
which is now about to be completed. When was it begun? 
Evidently with the earliest eclogue of our collection, for schol- 
ars are unanimous in regarding II and III as the earliest of the 
pieces, and in III there is mention of Pollio as one who has 
already approved of Vergil’s rustic Muse.*° ft is, therefore, a 
reasonable conjecture that the second eclogue was the one with 


found than his attempt to convince the Roman publie that “Cicero had 
offered to recant the Philippies. The matter is reported by Seneca 
(Suas. VI 15), who comments as follows: adjeceratque (Pollio) his 
alia sordidiora multo, ut ibi facile liqueret hoc totum adeo falsum esse 
ut ne ipse quidem Pollio in historiis suis ponere ausus sit. 

39 This view rests upon the combining of the reference to Illyria in 
line 7 with the reference to laurels (of a triumph) in line 18. For a 
different view see Frank, Vergil, p. 134. 

?7 VIII 11-12. desinet is a variant reading for desinam, but does 
not affect the point under discussion. 

88 Of. Georgics III 41: tua, Maecenas, haud mollia iussa. 

38 The view of Cartault (Étude sur les Bucoliques de Virgile, p. 28) 
that the carmina here referred to consist of the 8th eclogue alone, the 
ordered verses being a reproduction of Theocritus II, seems to me to 
be ruled out by the preceding words of the poem. “A te principium, 
tibi desinam ” surely refers to a series. Cf. M. Sonntag, Vergil als 
bukolischer Dichter, 100 f. 

40 TII 84: Pollio amat nostram, quamvis est rustica, Musam. 
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which Vergil won Pollio’s patronage and received encouragement 
to continue the writing of pastoral poetry. The second and 
third eclogues contain no evidence of date, but we shall prob- 
ably not go far wrong if we assume that it was in the year 
42 D.C." shortly after Pollio took over Cisalpine Gaul, that 
he invited theeyoung poet of Mantua to his headquarters.” 
The introduction may have been brought about by Cornelius 
Gallus, a mutual friend, with whom Pollio had maintained a 
literary correspondence’ during his absence in Spain,‘ but it 
is equally possible that Pollio already knew Vergil through his 
earlier contacts with the Novi Poetae.** Probably Pollio him- 
self in his new command hoped to find time to devote himself 
to letters, and to build up around him a congenial literary 
circle. At any rate, the eclogues themselves make it clear that 
Vergil regarded himself as working under Pollio’s orders dur- 
ing a period starting sometime in 42 B.C. and lasting until 
the summer of 39 B.C. That his literary dependence upon 
Pollio terminated about this time is evident not only from the 
fact that never again is Pollio mentioned in his later poetry, 
` but also from the fact that by 38 B. C. he was on such terms 
of intimacy with his new patron, Maecenas, that he could take 
it upon himself o sponsor the introduction of another literary 
aspirant, the poet Horace.** It would seem, then, that when 
Vergil wrote to Pollio in 39 B. C. “ accipe iussis carmina coepta 
tuis ”, he-intended it as a farewell to pastoral poetry; he had 
definitely undertaken new work under new patronage. It was 
not, however, meant as & break with Pollio, for the poet ex- 
presses the hope that some day he may be permitted to cele- 
brate Pollio’s achievements as tragedian as well as soldier.“ 
Evidently he hoped that the new allegiance would not be in- 
compatible with the old. It proved to be so, but that was due 
to Pollio's obstinate loyalty to the degenerate Antony. 


‘1 Cf, Probus, p. 329 Hagen: Asconius Pedianus dicit (eum) XXVIII 
annos natum Bucolica edidisse. 

#2 Sce DeWitt, VergiUs Biographie Litteraria, p. 131. e 

43 Cie. ad Fam. X 31, 6; X 32, 5. 

** Sce page 327 and article there cited. 

‘6 Ecl, III 86: Pollio et ipse facit nova carmina. 

*9In the spring of 39 B.C. The evidence is collected in Schanz, 
Rom. Litt. IL 1? p. 136. 47 Hel, VIII 7-10. 
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We are now ready to apply the criterion to the first contro- 
versial question. Under what circumstances and through whose 
intervention was Vergil’s land exempted from the Mantuan 
confiscation? The ancient commentators have caused much 
confusion over the date and other particulars of this event. In. 
regard to time, it is variously placed after Matina,* or Phil- 
ippi,* or Aetium.?? Servius puts it vaguely “ cum post occisum 
. . . Caesarem, Augustus eius filius contra percussores patris et 
Antonium civilia bella movisset.” 5 This looks as if he too were 
thinking of Mutina; in fact, it almost seems as if he refers to 
Antony as an ally of Brutus and Cassius.?? 

The cause alleged for the confiscation is that the Cremonenses 
“pro Antonio senserant "7,5? and that the Mantuans became in- 
volved either because they too had been partizans of Antony,** 
or because one of their citizens had given offence to Alfenus 
Varus,?? or merely because they were near Cremona, which was 
found insufficient.*® 

The distribution of the lands is said to have been in charge of 
Pollio,’ or his successor in Cisalpine Gaul, Alfenus Varus,?? or 
a commission of three.9? 

The protection of Vergil is ascribed to Varus, Pollio and 
Gallus together,?? or to Pollio first and them Varus, or to 
Augustus through the intervention of Pollio and Maecenas,? or 
to Augustus through the efforts of Gallus,” or Gallus and 
Macer.°t : 


48 Vita Probiana. 

*? Donatus 19. 

5° Probus, Hel. praef. pp. 327-8 Hagen. 

51 Hel, praef. 

52 Of. Serv. on Hel. IX 28: nam Cassii, Bruti et Antonii copias Cre- 
monenses susceperant. 

53 Vita Serv. Schol. Dan. on Ecl. IX 28. 

ët Vita, Bernensis. 

85 Schol. Bern. on Ecl. VIII 6. 

5? Vita Serv. Sehol. Dan. on Ecl. IX 28. 

x Serv. on Hel, IT 1. 

58 Schol. Dan. on Ecl. VI 6; IX 27. 

5° Serv. Hel. praef. 

€ Donatus 19. Vita Probiana. 

91 Schol. Dan. on Ecl. IX 11; VI 6. 

92 Vita Serv.: cf. Vita Probiana. 

88 Probus, Comm. p. 328 Hagen. °* Schol. Bern. praef. ad Hel. IX. 
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In view of the obvious impossibility of combining all these 
statements °° into one consistent whole, one is tempted to rely 
upon the authority of Donatus, whose biography of the poet 
almost certainly is based upon that of Suetonius,’ and to con- 
clude that Vergil’s land was involved in the confiscations of 
41 B.C., (which are certainly well attested historically), and 
that “the commissioners Gallus, Varus, and Pollio (then legate 
of Gallia Transpadana) urged him to appeal to the young 
Caesar in Rome.” °’ This view, however, when tested by our 
historical criterion, proves te be wholly untenable. In 41 B.C. 
Pollio regarded himself as the legate of Antony, the master of 
Cisalpine Gaul, and resisted even the attempt of Octavian to 
send troops through the province without his permission. It is 
inconceivable that he should have consented to share his author- 
ity with any appointees of Octavian, or to permit any distribu- 
tion of the territory which he was holding under mandate of 
Antony. Even supposing, however, that Octavian had ordered 
such a distribution, the relations between himself and Pollio in 
41 B.C. make it quite impossible to suppose that the latter 
should have asked any favor from him, either on behalf of 
Vergil or anybody else. If Pollio served on any commission for 
the distribution of lands, it must have been after the peace of 
Brundisium. this, however, is unlikely, as he entered the con- 


sulship at that time, and soon afterwards undertook the expedi- 


tion to Dalmatia. It would seem, therefore, that the grouping 
of Pollio, Varus, and Gallus must have arisen out of conjec- 
tural interpretation of the eclogues. The commentators clearly 
reveal their belief that the Bucolics were undertaken, on Pollio’s 


65 The passages I have cited are representative, though not complete. 
The full list is collected in Diehl, Die Vitae Vergilianae, 51 ff. An 
attempt to combine all the statements into a consistent whole was 
made by Ribbeck in the Prolegomena to his edition, but it has been 
subjected to successive assaults by Leo (Hermes 38), Vollmer (Rhein. 
Mus. 61), Kroll (Rhein. Mus. 64), Diehl (Die Vitae, Exkurs 1) and 
others, until practically nothing of the statements of the commentators 
has heen left unchallenged. I believe that this has been carried too 
for. Aa Kroll says, “braucht man das Kind nicht mit dem Bade 
tacovueehüiten;? 

v) tT, Nettle-hip, Ancient Dicis of Vergil. 28 it. 

© lan aL, ul Toteveru History of Rome, p. 436. 
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suggestion, after the lands had been restored.? Starting from 
this hypothesis it would be a natural deduction that all the men 
honored in the collection had had some part in promoting the 
benefaction which inspired the book. 

Much more in harmony with the historical record is the state- 
ment of the Scholia Danielis ® to the effect that after Pollio. 
was forced into flight (i. e. early in 40 B. C.); Octavian ap- 
pointed Alfenus Varus to take charge of the province and to 
preside over the distribution of lands. , This also harmonizes 
with the internal evidence, for iteis evident from the ninth 
eclogue ° that Varus was the sole authority to whom Vergil’s 
pleading for Mantua was addressed. Such an appointment 
would naturally be made immediately after the fall of Perusia, 
(probably February, 40 B.C.), and the confiscations around 
Cremona would have to be placed somewhat later in the same 
year. 

Some scholars who hold to this later date for the Transpadane 
confiscations wish to show that they were still a part of the wide- 
spread program of land distributions begun after Philippi, 
which, they argue, would naturally take several years to com- 
plete.”! This view fails to give any weight to the statements of 
Servius and the Schola Danielis to the effect that the Cremo- 
nenses lost their land because they had sided* with Antonius 
against Octavian. Now, the fact that Servius was probably think- 
ing of the fighting around Mutina, while it reveals his poor 
historical judgment, does not discredit his information. Where 
did he learn that the Cremonenses “pro Antonio senserant”? 
Some have held that it is another case of conjectural interpre- 
tation,’ but in this case the explanation is not convincing, since 
there is nothing in the eclogues which would be likely to suggest 
it. The probability is that Servius was following an earlier 


95 Donatus 19: ad Bucolica transiit maxime ut Asinium Pollionem, 
Alfenum Varum, et Cornelium Gallum celebraret, quia in distributione 
agrorum qui post Philippensem victoriam veteranis dividebantur in- 
demnem se praestitissent. Cf. Vita Serv. 

€ On Ecl. VI 6: fugatoque Asinio Pollione, ab Augusto Alfenum 
Varum legatum substitutum, qui Transpadanae provinciae et agris 
dividendis praeesset. Cf. Schol. Dan. on IX 27, and Schol. Bern. on 
VIII 6. 71 Especially Sonntag, pp. 24-36. 

70 TX 26-29. 73 Diehl, p. 55. 
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writer, fur not only do the same words occur in the Scholia 
Danielis,’3 but there is a similar statement in the Vita Probiana, 
of which Nettleship thought so highly that he conjectured it 
to have been “ compiled independently from the same materials 
as those used by Suetonius.” ** The most likely solution, it 
scems to me, is that all these statements derive from the mis- 
understanding of an historical record, which said that the Cre- 
monenses “ pro Antonio senserant”, but meant Lucius Anto- 
nius.” Support of that, revolutionary would have been legiti- 
mate grounds for the confiscation of the territory of Cremona, 
though the arbitrary addition of Mantua, attested by Vergil 
himself,'? suggests that it was rather an excuse than a reason, 
and that once relieved of the opposition of Pollio, Octavian 
would in any case have lost no time in availing himself of the 
Transpadane lands to meet the importunities of his veterans. 
Nor need we think that this order of punitive confiscation would 
have been countermanded after the peace of Brundisium. Mark 
Antony probably repudiated entirely the activities of his brother 
and agreed to the union of the Transpadane province with Italy, 
thus making its lands available for distribution.” The appoint- 
ment of Cornelius Gallus, to levy cash contributions on the dis- 


13 On Ecl. IX 28:9 ortis bellis civilibus inter Antonium et Augustum, 
Augustus vietor Cremonensium agros, quia pro Antonio senserant, dedit 
militibus suis. 

The compiler of these scholia seems to have drawn additional material 
from a source used by Servius, perhaps the lost commentary of Donatus. 
See E. K. Rand, Class. Quart. X (1916) 158 ff. 

7* Nettleship, p. 31. The case for the superiority of this biography 
has been presented more recently by Professor Conway in his Harvard 
Lectures on the Vergilian Age, 35 ff. 

75 The Schol. Bern. (on VIII 6) use the name Antonius alone and 
clearly mean Lucius Antonius. “huic post vietum Antonium apud 
Perusiam successor datus est Alfenus Varus." It is quite possible, 
therefore, that the author of the Schol. Dan. (Donatus?) also under- 
stood the matter rightly and meant Lucius Antonius in the note on 
IX 28. 

76 Eel, IX 28: Mantua vae miserae nimium vicina Cremonae. 


ese iV ost tar Kroll, p. 55, note 1} thought that Gallia Cisst- 
: : Q0 Tale onen Polku tr Fromm the province. 
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tricts whose land was not to be taken,” probably dates from 
this time, and it is not unlikely that the money was intended 
for Antony’s use, to compensate him for consenting to the 
confiscations in the interest of Octavian. 

It may possibly have been in the fall of 40 B. C., but more 
likely, I think, in the spring of 39,7° that the ler ritory o 
Cremona was found insufficient to satisfy the demands of the 
soldiers assigned to it, and the “infelix Mantua” was added 
because of its propinquity. Vergil appealed to Varus on be- 
half of the community, but failed to save it. Gallus, who 
seems to have held that Varus overstepped his authority in the 
matter of Mantua,’ sent or accompanied Vergil to Rome with 
an introduction to Octavian; and though he could not save 
Mantua, the poet was assured of the exemption of his own prop- 
erty from the general fate. The first and ninth eclogues tell 
the story dramatically, though both written after the issue had 
been settled. In the ninth we learn that by an unexpected 
blow( quod nunquam veriti sumus), the master *? of Moeris has 
been dispossessed of his farm by a stranger. The master Men- 
aleas had appealed to Varus on behalf of himself and his Man- 
tuan neighbors, and there had been a rumor that by his songs 
he had saved at least his own land, but in the event his verses 
have proved of no avail against the weapons of Mars, and he 


78 Schol. Dan. on Ecl. VI 64: qui (Gallus) a triumviris praepositus 
iuit ad exigendas pecunias ab his municipiis, quorum agri in Trans- 
padana regione non dividebantur. 

Here again I find no basis in the eclogues for regarding this as 
eonjeetural interpretation, so assume that it is derived from an his- 
torical source. As for the objection that the 26 year old Gallus was 
not yet capable of holding so important an office (Diehl, p. 57), I 
may point out that in the spring of 39 B. C. Gallus was 29 or 30 years 
of age, whereas Octavian himself was only 23. 

1I prefer the later date because the 4th eclogue must have been 
written after September, 40 B. C., and in it there is certainly no thought 
of impending trouble. 

80 Hel. IX 20-29. 

81 Schol. Dan. on Bel. IX 10 preserve the precise words “ ex oratione 
Cornelii in Alfenum." See Frank, pp. 124-6. 

82 Leo (p. 13) would have Moeris a partner of Menalcas; Kroll (p. 
51) makes him “ein mit Menalcas befreundeter Nachbar”. For the 
purposes of this paper it makes no difference. 
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has barely escaped with his life.? We find, however, at the 
close of the eclogue that the poet master is away from home, 
and that on his return his shepherds expect to sing better songs.°* 
As Professor Conway has noted,°® the tone of the piece is not 
one of despair; it describes the catastrophe, but seems to have 
been written by»one who knows that a happy ending is to follow. 
This happy ending of the poet’s own suit, though modified by 
sadness for the general fate, is seen in the first eclogue, in which 
Vergil expresses his gfatitude to Octavian. To Varus, who 
now “ curavit ne ager, qui Vergilio restitutus fuerat, a veteranis 
auferretur ”,#° Vergil] presently wrote the sixth eclogue. At 
least it is dedicated to Varus, the soldier,9* but its compliments 
are for Gallus, the poet. This also bears out what I have written, 
that it was to Gallus, and virtually to Gallus alone, that Vergil 
owed the introduction to Octavian and the restoration of his 
lands? To Gallus also is dedicated the poet’s “ extremum 


88 Ecl. IX 3, 7-10, 11-16. 

84 carmina tum melius, cum venerit ipse, canemus." 

85 The Vergilian Age, p. 35. Professor Conway very aptly terms the 
9th eclogue “a typical case of ‘ praeteritorum malorum secura recorda- 
tio". I can not agree with him, however, in his interpretation of the 
lst eclogue or seegin its beautiful closing line any “ grave prognostic 
of increasing gloom”. 

5? Schol. Dan. on Hel. VI 6. It is interesting to note that in this 
matter the statements of the Scholia Danielis have been found accept- 
able everyWhere save in the note on IX 11; and even this is not impos- 
sible. (See note 88.) 

87 In the preamble to the poem proper, Vergil seems to apologize to 
Varus because he can not write a poem to celebrate warlike achieve- 
ments, apparently implying that Varus has the right to expect such 
a poem of him, and that only such a theme would be appropriate, This 
fits Alfenus Varus quite well. It does not seem to me to be at all 
appropriate to Quintilius Varus, for whom, on other grounds, Professor 
Frank makes out a strong case, There is no evidence that Quintilius 
Varus had any military career, but even ii he had, there would be no 
cause for Vergil to apologize for writing him a pastoral rather than 
an epic. Quintilius Varus, the poet-critic, would probably have pre- 
ferred the pastoral. e 

1207 Seely ponsihle that Pollio was still in Rome when Vergil 
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laborem ” in the pastoral field, the tenth eclogue. By 37 B.C. 
the paths of Pollio and Vergil had definitely divided: Pollio 
obstinately loyal to a former friendship; Vergil inspiredly 
faithful to a principle, the good of Italy. It is obvious that 
Gallus went with Vergil. ] 

Another question upon which our study o€ the historical 
Pollio seems to throw some light is the matter of the identity 
of the child of the fourth eclogue. I need not repeat here the 
various theories which have been advahced on this perplexing 
problem. All I wish to say is fhat in view of the politieal 
alignment of Pollio it is of all things most unlikely that Vergil 
should have written a poem in honor of Pollio’s consulship and 
in it celebrate the birth of an expected heir of Octavian. 
Granted that a reconciliation had just been effected between 
the rivals, and that Vergil with all other good Italians hoped 
that ıt would bring a lasting peace, would it not have been 
going utterly beyond the bounds of good taste to prophesy to 
Pollio that the child of the man with whom he had just made 
terms was destined presently to redeem and rule the world? It 
should be remembered that the peace of Brundisium was not an 
acknowledgment by Antony and Pollio of the supremacy of 
Octavian; it was a pact between equals. Ansony had just as 
much right as Octavian to hope that his heir would be the one 
to rule the world, and if Vergil wished to write a poem which 
would please Pollio, (and that he did so wish must be apparent 
to every reader of the eclogue), he would have been much more 
likely to succeed by prophesying future greatness for the off- 
spring of the marriage just arranged between Antony and 
Octavia. Yet this is impossible as an explanation of what 
he did write, for, apart from other complications, the peace of 
Brundisium could not have been concluded before late Septem- 
ber,®® and Pollio’s consulship, in which the child is to be born, 
must have been nearly over when the marriage was consum- 
mated. Nor do I think there is any possibility that the poet 


Dofiatus, and the allusion to Pollio as “ intercessorem apud Augustum ” 
in Schol. Dan. on Ecl. IX 11. Personally, however, I can not help but 
feel that all these passages derive from the same error of conjectural 
interpretation which led Servius to name these three men as a land 
commission. $? See page 331. 
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meant a son of Pollio himself, for Asinius Gallus must have been 
already born before Pollio left Cisalpine Gaul, and Asinius 
Saloninus quite obviously commemorates by his cognomen the 
taking of Salona in the summer of 39 B.C. By sober historical 
fact, therefore, I am forced to the conclusion that Vergil could 
. not have meant any of these three as the father of the child. 
My own feeling is that all Vergil wanted to do in the fourth 
eclogue was to honor Pollio for having given to the world in his 
consulship a new hope of lasting peace. The child, be it alle- 
gorical or real, has nothing to do with politics, and came in 
only because Vergil had been reading a Sibylline oracle based 
on Jewish messianic prophecy.?? 

A third and last application of the historical-Pollio criterion 
may be made to the much debated question of the order of com- 
position of the eclogues. It would be too long a task to review 
the opinions of all the scholars who have written on this sub- 
ject, so I shall merely try to indicate into which camps the 
present tests seem to lead. 

Eclogues II and III, as already shown, seem to belong to the 
early part of Pollio’s occupation of Cisalpine Gaul, probably 
49 B. C. Next to these I should place Eclogue V. It has been 
pointed out by Cartault?? that vv. 86-87 refer back to Eclogues 
Il and III in such a way as to suggest that these were the only 
pieces which had then been written. The historical criterion 
will not help us to solve the difficult question of whether the 
lament for Daphnis is really a lament for Julius Caesar,?? or 
for the poet Cornifieius,’* but it may be pointed out that ia 
either case the subject would have been peculiarly gratifying to 
Asinius Pollio, the friend of Caesar and the associate of the 
Novi Poetae. 

The seventh can not be dated, but as it is a purely Theocritean 
study it probably belongs to the early part of the Pollio period, 
and may reasonably be placed next in order,5 probably in 41 


?o J, B. Mayor, Virgil’s Messianic Belogue, pp. 104-5. 

?1 See list in Schanz, pp. 50-51. A 
?3 Op. cit., p. 56. 

?5 D. L. Drew, Class Quart. 16 (1922), 57 ff. DeWitt, pp. 138-40. 

?* Frank, pp. 116-7. 

?5 Or possibly before V. See Frank, p. 112. 
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B.C. The fourth and eighth for historical reasons must be- 
long to 40 and 39 B. C. respectively. 

The ninth and first seem to have been planned and written 
together after the fate of Vergil’s land and that of his less 
fortunate neighbors had been finally settled. The sixth, if 
it does, as I believe, recognize an obligation incyrred to Alfenus 
Varus in the same connection, probably followed closely. If one 
places any faith in the ancient notices that the Bucolics were 
finished within three years,’ he will have to assign all three of 
these pieces (as well as the eighth§ to 39 B. C. Since, however, 
internal evidence almost certainly dates the tenth eclogue at 
37 B. ©., it seems likely that this ‘triennium’ is just another 
mistake of the commentators,” and the nine-one-six group might 
very well go over into 38 B. C. 


HAROLD BENNETT. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


? Donatus 25. Vita Serv. Cf. Probus p. 323 Hagen. 

?' Nettleship (p. 48) suggested that the ‘triennium’ error arose 
bétause * Suetonius, or the authority whom he followed, probably took 
the Eclogues as they stood in order of publication, and noticing that 
the date of the first was about 40 and that of the last about 37 B.C., 
jumped to the conclusion that the whole work was composed in that 
period.” 


PARTICULARISM IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE DURING 
THE MILITARY ANARCITY. 


[The political turmoil in the Roman Empire during the third Cen- 
tary A.D. was largely the result of the survival of large non-Roman 
and non-Hellenie Culture-groups in the Empire, and of the destruction 
by the Government of the bonds that had previously united them.] 


Every student of Roman history is impressed with the great 
and tragic Importance of thats period of disorder and calamity 
which intervened between the murder of Alexander Severus and 
the accession of Diocletian, which is commonly called “the Mili- 
tary Anarchy.” To compress the dismal story within its narrow- 
est possible limits, very few of the fifty years that elapsed 
between these two events passed without a rebellion, the assas- 
sination of an emperor, or a destructive inroad of the barbarians; 
and whole provinces were reduced to disorder and desolation. 
When at length the Roman world emerged from these awful 
experiences, its government and culture had suffered blows from 
which they never afterward recovered. Efforts to determine the 
cause of so terrible a catastrophe have not been wanting among 
modern scholars; and such distinguished students of the period 
as Seeck, Ferrero, Rostovizeff, and our own Professor Frank 
have offered carefully considered hypotheses to account for it. 
No doubt all of these contain elements of truth; but it seems 
quite certain that none of them will explain the occurrence of 
so complex a phenomenon in its entirety. The present writer 
here presents—with some trepidation, in view of the distin- 
guished champions who have previously entered the field—a 
factor which, while it cannot be called the sole cause of the 
calamity, played a very important part in producing that break- 
down of political unity that was one of its most striking charac- 
teristics. That factor was the emergence within the Empire of 
several large groups of people, each of which occupied a fairly 
definite territorial area, and possessed a solidarity based upon 
culiural peenliarities preserved from pre-Roman times, theat 
IN Tomita kie decals Ga dare af dhe wider imperial 
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Third-century particularism was a natural outgrowth of the 
political, social, and intellectual conditions existing in the 
Roman world. Prior to the Roman conquest the territory which 
the Empire came to include had been occupied by a number of 
groups such as Celts, Thracians, Semites, and Egyptians, each 
of which had a well-defined culture, based uponsidentity or close 
similarity of religion, government, language, arts, social organi- 
zation, and other equally important matters. In the East Greek, 
and in the West Latin influences hdd tended to attack the 
integrity of these groups and push their institutions into the 
background ; but we must remember that some areas were never 
either hellenized or romanized, and that in others where the in- 
vading cultures appeared to have gained complete control, the 
masses of the population were but little affected by them. Egypt, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and the southern part of the Balkan penin- 
sula had adopted Greek as the language of literature and busi- 
ness, and knew Latin only as the tongue of an alien conqueror. 
There was, it is true, no fundamental hostility between the Greek 
element in the Near Hast and the Roman Government; and had 
the process of hellenization in these lands been complete the 
cause of imperial unity need not have suffered very much from 
the fact. But this was not the case. Celtic survived in Galatia 
until the days of Jerome (Com. on Ep. to Galatians, II, 3); 
and Phrygian was still spoken in the reign of Diocletian (Arno- 
bius, Adv. Gentes, V, 6). Coptic remained the vulgar tongue 
in Egypt, and Aramaic in Syria. In all these countries there 
were some Greeks, and some natives who spoke more or less 
Greek. But the former were a small minority, usually confined 
to the cities; and the latter used it as a foreign tongue, and were 
hardly touched by the spiritual and intellectual aspects of hellen- 
ism. An example of this tendency is to be seen in the writers 
of the New Testament, who used the tongue of Plato and Demos- 
thenes to express purely Semitic religious thought. At Jeru- 
salem in the fourth century A. D. the church services were in 
Greek ; but an interpreter was necessary to translate them into 
: Aramaic for the masses of the worshippers (Pilgrimage of Aeth- 
eria, translation of McClure and Feltoe, p. 94). 

The religions of this region are too well known to merit a 
lengthy discussion; and they were not at any time replaced by 
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the gods of Olympus. For his own convenience the foreign 
settler or sojourner might identify the oriental gods with his 
own; but the native continued to call them by the same names 
and to adore them in the same manner as before. Greek art 
might modify the appearance of temples and statutes; but not 
the beliefs of the people. The Near East was merely veneered 
with Greek culture; and as time went on the veneer tended to 
disappear. Beneath it were various racial and cultural lines of 
demarcation, which might, if the imposing structure of Roman 
unity were shaken, become the boundaries of national states. 
What Greek was to the Hast, Latin was to the West. In Spain, 
northern Africa, Gaul, the Danubian lands, and Britain it was 
the language of government, business, and culture; and in these 
regions it was used by soldiers, officials, merchants, landed aristo- 
crats, and the inhabitants of the larger towns. But the older 
tongues, and relics of the older cultures, long maintained them- 
selves beside it, especially in the country districts. The sister 
of Septimius Severus, from Leptis in Africa, could hardly speak 
Latin at all (Spartian, Severus, XV, 7); while Apuleius, an- 
other African and a contemporary of the Antonines, had to 
iearn it as a foreign tongue (Proem. to Metamorphoses). In 
the fifth centuryeSt. Augustine showed anxiety that the lower 
clergy should speak Punic, so that the masses might understand 
them (Epistles, LXXXIV, 2). The survival of Welsh and 
Cornish in Britain proves that Latin never displaced its rival 
dialects there; and in the fifth century St. Patrick, a Briton of 
curial rank, laments that he had to learn it, and had not thor- 
oughly mastered it (Confession, IX; Letter, X). Gaul was 
more completely romanized than Britain; but there is evidence 
that in it also the Celtic language and culture long held their 
own. Irenaeus complained in the late second century that at 
Lugdunum, the center of Roman Influence in Gallia Comata, he 
must speak a barbarous dialect (Refutation of the Heresies, I, 
1, 3). Fifty years later a Gallic druidess addressed Alexander 
Severus in the Celtic tongue (Spartian, Alexander Severus, UX, 
6): while in the late fourth century St. Jerome asseris that” it 
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the Pannonians of his day spoke little or no Latin (Aurelianus, 
XXIV, 2-6). 

Other phases of the pre-Roman cultures were equally stubborn. 
The Gallic national costume was used for centuries after the 
Roman conquest (Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule, Vol. VI, p. 363), pm 
while Gallic agricultural and manufacturing methods and Gallic 
units of measurement continued to predominate for a consider- 
able time. The masses long continued to prefer Gallic art-forms 
(ibid. VI, 45; Rostovtzeff, History of the Ancient World, Vol. 
II, Plate LXXXVIII, Nos. 1-3)? Such Celtic and half-Celtic 
deities as Cernunus (CIL. XIII, 3026), Smertrius (ibid. XIII, 
4119, 11975), Sucellus (Dessau, Insc. Lat. Sel. 4614 and 4869), 
Rosmerta (CIL. XIII, 2881 and 5677), Apollo Grannus (ibid. 
XIII, 7975, 8007, 8712, etc.), and a host of others still com- 
manded the homage of Gallic worshippers; in Africa Tanit 
(ibid. VIII, 1360 and 9796), Saturn Balcaranensis (Dessau 
4444 a, b, and c), Baliddir (CIL. VIII, S 19121), and others 
. were still in vogue; and in the Danubian area temples were 
erected and sacrifices offered to Bedaius (ibid. IIT, S 11777, 
11778, 11779, etc.), Noreia (ibid. III, 4806, 5188, 5193, etc.) 
and Belenus (ibid. III, 4774). In Pannonia a distinctive style 
of dress prevailed. (Lang, Die Pannonische Fgauentracht, Jah- 
reshefte, XIX-XX, Beiblatt, pp. 208 ff.). Other evidences to 
the same effect might be cited; but the foregoing will suffice to 
show with what persistence the pre-Roman cultures survived in 
provinees apparently romanized. 

There were also political reminders of their earlier indepen- 
dence in the provinces. In Gaul the tribal districts were for 
the most part preserved, and their names survive in many parts 
of modern France (Reid, Municipalities of the Roman Empire, 
p.178). Similar conditions prevailed in some of the Danubian 
provinces (Patsch, Die Herzegovina, pp. 104 ff.). 

At the same time we must remember that in such districts as 
Baetica and Narbonese Gaul heavy colonization by Italians over 
a leng period had brought about a fairly thorough romanization, 
al that their cultural outlook did not differ in any essential 
from that of Italy (Strabo, IIT, 2, 14; IV, 1, 12). 

To understand why this persistence of cultural diversity 
proved so disastrous to the Roman Empire at certain times, we 
must consider two facts; (1) the relatively greater persistence 
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of pre-Roman and pre-Hellenic cultures among the lower classes, 
and (2) the tendency of the Roman Government up to the end 
of the second century A. D. to exalt certain classes, among the 
provincial populations, and to rely upon them for codperation 

il the conduct of local government. Force alone could never 
have governed so vast a domain: and indeed it played but a 
small part in the process. Local self-government was almost 
everywhere the rule: and the medium through which it was 
carried on was usually the urban community. The Roman and 
Greek cultures were essentially city products. In the Hellen- 
istic lands there existed at the time of the conquest a highly 
developed system of municipal government; while in Italy and 
ihe older Latin provinces—Cis-Alpine Gaul, Narbonese Gaul, 
Spain, and Africa—a very similar system had either grown up or 
been introduced by the conquerors. It was in these urban centers 
that romanization or hellenization began and reached their full- 
est development. But in Gallia Comata, Britain, and a few other 
areas, true cities were very few. Here it was the landed aristocra- 
cies that first absorbed the new culture. The Roman Government, 
correctly measuring conditions, depended upon the urbanized 
classes in those regions where they were strongest, and upon the 
tribal aristocracies in the rest. Roman citizenship was fairly 
common among the citizens of Spanish towns in Augustus's 
day (Strabo, III, 2, 15) ; and Vespasian granted Latin rights 
io all of them who had not already gained this status (Pliny, 
H. N. III, 30). The nobles of Gallia Comata had become citi- 
zens before 48 A. D. (Tacitus, Ann. XI, 23). Upon these 
classes the Imperial Government counted for loyalty and codpera- 
tion; and it rarely counted in vain. 

The proportion of Italian blood in many of the provinces was 
quite small. The expansive force of this once-prolific stock was 
about spent; and Italy could no longer furnish a sufficient num- 
ber of either emigrants or soldiers. But the romanization of 
large numbers of provincials for a long time supplied the defi- 
ciency. Fach year thousands of Gauls, Africans, Spaniards, Fl- 
hoo (Ge wee ingueted into the auxiliary forces; and aitor 
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status to the Imperial Government, and who through various 
channels imbibed a nearly identical political point of view every- 
where, and the hellenized populations of the East, served to 
cement together the many diverse elements which would other- 
wise have made government from a common center impossible» 
The steady growth of this imperial patriotism between the reigns 

of Vespasian and M. Aurelius will in a large measure account 
for the freedom from revolt that characterized that period, 
although other causes must of course be given proper credit 
for this. 

But with the reign of Hadrian certain developments began 
which greatly weakened these romanized classes, and with them 
the imperial patriotism which was making provincial govern- 
ment relatively so easy. Hadrian’s chief innovation had to do 
with the army. It had hitherto always been customary to shift 
legionaries to those places where their services were needed, 
regardless of their place of enlistment; and after the revolt of 
Civilis this rule had likewise been followed with the auxiliaries. 
Hadrian adopted the rule of “ regional enlistment.” Single pro- 
vinces or closely related groups of provinces were constituted 
enlistment districts, each of which was to furnish the troops 
that served within its bounds (Mommsen, Die €onscriptionsord- 
nung der röm. Kaiserzeit, Hermes XIX, 1-79; see p. 21). By 
this plan the senatorial provinces and Italy, where the romanized 
element was strongest, would henceforth only furnish recruits 
for the Praetorian Guard; and at the accession of Septimius 
Severus they lost even this privilege (Herodian II, 14; Dio 
Cassius, LXXV, 2). Hadrian’s other innovation was the em- 
ployment of “numeri.” These bands were recruited from the 
more backward frontier provinces or the client states; and they 
did not use the Latin language or submit to ordinary military 
discipline while in service (Cagnat, art. “ numerus ? in Darem- 
berg-Saglio's Dict. des Antiquités). With the natives of the 
more advanced provinces excluded from service, and large bands 
of, semi-barbarous irregulars at many of the greater posts, the 
non-Roman element in the army was brought sharply to the 
front, and the power of the military establishment to instill 
Roman patriotism was greatly weakened. 'The praetorian prefect 
of M. Aurelius, a soldier risen from the ranks, did not know the 
difference between good Latin and Greek (Dio Cassius, LX XTI, 
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5). The soldiers of Septimius Severus, drawn from the Illyrian 
armies, could hardly make themselves understood by citizens of 
Rome (Dio LXXV, 2). Severus himself legalized soldiers’ 
marriages (Herodian ITI, 8), thus causing the growth of a 
military caste, whose family ties would bind them to a particular 
“tocality and make it almost impossible to take them away from 
their homes for any very long time. Alexander Severus com- 
pleted the process of immobilization by granting the frontier 
troops lands near their posts (Lampridius, Alex. Sev., LVIII, 
3-5). Henceforth each army was only a border militia, drawn 
from a certain racial group, speaking its language, and forming 
a perfect mirror of its sentiments. To expect of such men any 
interest in the welfare of the Empire as a whole was vain. At 
the siege of Aquileia, in 238, an incident occurred which gave 
earnest of what might be expected. The Alban Legion had been 
stationed for years in Italy, and had wives and children there. 
Fearing that the senatorial forces, against whom their emperor 
was fighting, might injure their families, they conspired against 
and slew him, although they had no cause to complain of his 
treatment of them in any way (Herodian VIII, 5). 

Such a situation would have been dangerous under any cir- 
cumstances; but the military revolution of Septimius Severus, 
which so greatly increased the importance of the army, rendered 
the peril still more acute. The soldiers were rendered class- 
conscious by the emperor’s frank dependence upon them; and 
the lavish favors shown them by Severus and his successors 
proved to them that they were the masters of the Empire. How 
arrogantly they used their power may be judged from the indig- 
nant complaints of Dio Cassius (LXXX, 4). At the same time 
Severus wrought fearful havoc among the curials and landed 
nobility of Gaul and Spain (Spartian, Severus, XII, 1-5), and 
treated Byzantium, Antioch, and the other eastern cities that 
had sided with Niger with equal rigor (Ibid. IX, 4-7; Herodian, 
III, 4). By these measures he weakened the very elements in 
the provinces that might have served by their superior culture 
and broader outlook to balance the influence of a partially ar- 
barized and wholly provincialized military caste, and helped to 
destroy the moral basis of that imperial unity that his victories 
seemed to have restored. 

It is true that the results of this policy did not immediately 
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show themselves. Severus himself, and after him Caracalla, 
enjoyed an almost idolatrous homage from the army (Herodian 
IV, 7; Dio LX XVIII, 17) ; and after the assassination of Alex- 
ander Severus Maximinus seemed to be equally in favor with 
them (Capitolinus, Maximini, VIII, 2-4). But this military 
monarchy rested upon a very insecure foundation :—persona 
loyalty, stimulated by continual donatives and new grants of 
privileges. To secure the necessary funds Maximinus practiced 
the most savage oppression of the civilian population ; and in 238 
the Senate, supported by the victims of this tyranny, overthrew 
him and restored for a moment the supremacy of the state over 
the army. The gain was more apparent than real; for within 
two months after the end of the civil war the praetorians had 
placed on the throne an emperor (Gordian III.) of their own 
choosing; but it sufficed to destroy the one bond which had 
united the various military groups in a single allegiance; and no 
leader arose thereafter strong enough to restore it. | 

It was a fateful coincidence that about this time the external 
enemies of the Roman Empire began a series of dangerous 
attacks upon its frontiers. The Sassanid monarchy in Persia 
(Dio LXXX, 3; Herodian VI, 2), the Goths in the region north 
of the Black Sea, and the various confederacies of German tribes 
along the Rhine and Danube, began almost simultaneously to 
hammer at the tottering defenses of the Empire. The result, 
under such conditions, was inevitable. A series of rebellions 
broke out, each embracing the armies and provinces dominated 
by certain definite racial or cultural groups, and drawing little 
or no support from other parts of the Empire. The demands of 
the rebels were in each case identical:—protection against the 
enemy, with relief from the increased taxation made necessary 
by so many wars. It was not that these peoples aimed at a re- 
naissance of the cultures which they had had before the Roman 
conquest, or at separation from the Empire. The two centuries 
of peace and prosperity for which Rome’s excellent government 
had been responsible, and the civilizing work which she had 
dome among her more backward peoples, had given to her 
government and civilization a moral ascendancy so great that : 
no one could conceive of any peace which was not the “ pax 
Romana,” or of a stable government that was not headed by an 
emperor. The pretenders whom this chaotic period produced 
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assumed in each case the imperial titulary, and issued coins 
stamped with Latin or Greek legends—-sometimes adding, as did 
Postumus in Gaul, such devices as “Roma Aeterna" (Cohen, 
Medailles Impériales, Postumus Nos. 327-330). Generally they 
tried to preserve the unity of the Empire by conquering all 
"M|berivals. But each group saw only its own immediate interests, 
and either attempted to exploit the resources of the Empire for 
its own benefit, or demanded from the reigning emperor a degree 
of attention which conditions made it impossible for him to 
pive. A 
Every rebellion brought forth its pretender; but in many 
cases these men were the unwilling puppets of military mobs 
which they knew were ready to murder them as soon as they 
failed to do what was expected of them. It required but little 
prophetic insight in Decius to predict to Philip that the Moe- 
sian legions would soon destroy their pretender Marinus, for 
such was the common lot of those who enjoyed this fatal honor. 
Decius himself was soon compelled to play the hateful part of 
a rebel by these same Moesian legions (Zosimus I, 20-21; Zo- 
naras XII, 19). “ Eripe me, Invicte, malis,” wrote Tetricus to 
Aurelian from his uneasy throne at Treves (Eutropius IX, 13). 
Saturninus, another pretender, is credited with the remark: 
“ Fellow soldiers, you have lost a good general and made a bad 
prince” (Pollio, XXX Tyranni, XXIII, 3). Regilian, in 259, 
was saluted as emperor by the turbulent Moesians because they 
discovered that his name was derived from “ rex,” and seems to 
have had no thought of revolting (XXX Tyranni, X, 3-7). 
Carus tried to secure his recall from a seditious army when he 
found that the soldiers wished to proclaim him emperor, and 
only revolted when compelled to do so (Zonaras XII, 29). Evi- 
dence of this kind proves that something more than mere per- 
sonal ambition was at work; and we may assume that even where 
men voluntarily headed rebellions against the reigning emperor 
it was more often because of sympathy with the aims of their 
supporters than from any desire for personal advancement. 
A brief survey of the most important of these outbreaks avill 
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enemy and leave them (Lampridius, Alexander Severus, LXIII, 
5-6). Decius had to suppress another revolt in the same area, 
the cause of which is not stated (Eutropius IX, 4). The great 
inroad of the Franks and Alamanni in 255 was followed by 
the elevation of Postumus, who gained a vietory over the invader 
(Zosimus I, 37; Zonaras XII, 24). The reconquest of Gaul bye” 
Aurelian was followed by the attempted usurpations of Proculus 
and Bonosus (Vopiseus, Saturninus, XII, XIV ; Eutropius IX, 
17); and a few years later by the outbreak of the Bagaudae 
(Eutropius IX, 20; Victor, de Cagss., X XXIX). 

The record of the Danubian provinces was equally stormy. 
The revolts of Marinus and Decius have been mentioned. Both 
were caused by Philip’s failure to adopt a sufficiently vigorous 
policy against the barbarians. That Decius knew this is shown by 
the energy with which he himself attacked the frontier problem. 
The elevation of Trebonian Gallus while Decius’ son was alive 
and bore the title of Caesar was an act but little less serious 
than rebellion (Zosimus, I, 24). When Gallus attempted to buy 
peace from the Goths the indignant Moesians soon elevated their 
governor, Aemilianus, who had won successes against the enemy 
(Zosimus I, 26; Zonaras, XII, 21). The same year saw his 
overthrow by the Rhaetian and Norican armies, and the elevation 
of Valerian (Eutropius IX, 5). The Sarmatian war of 258-9 
saw the elevation of Ingenuus and Regilianus (Pollio, XXX 
Tyranni, IX-X), both of whom had won successes over the in- 
vader. Gallienus succeeded in putting down these pretenders; 
but the danger to him had been very great. His work of repres- 
sion must have been pretty thoroughly done; for during the next 
twelve years we hear of no further trouble in that region. In- 
deed, it is not likely that either the overthrow of Quintillus in 
270 (Pollio, Claudius XII, 1-6), or that of Probus in 282 
(Vopiscus, Probus, XX, 1-X XI, 4) can be attributed to particu- 
larism on the part of the Illyrian armies. Both men were stern 
disciplinarians; and stern discipline was resented by all the 
Roman armies of that period. But this would be mere personal 
dislike of the emperor, which is a very different matter. 

The elevation of Diocletian, however, was pretty surely the 
result of particularist feeling. The troops which Numerian 
commanded at the time of his death must have been a contin- 
gent of Pannonian and Moesian soldiers who had accompanied 
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Carus on his Persian campaign, and who were being returned 
to their regular stations. The death of Numerian did not leave 
tlıem without an emperor; for his brother and colleague Carinus 
was still alive, and as the latter had never been in command of 
this army, we can hardly assume that he was personally unpopu- 

“ar with them. ‘The hasty election of Diocletian, then, must have 
been the result’ of a determination among the soldiers to have 
an emperor of their own choosing (Vopiscus, Carus, XII, 1- 
XIII, 5; Eutropius, IX, 19). 

The Eastern frontier was likewise the scene of many outbreaks 
of a very similar nature.  Philip's peace with the Persians 
produced in 248 the revolt of Jotapian (Zosimus I, 20) among 
the Syrian legions. A decade later the capture of Valerian 
threw the whole border into turmoil, and almost resulted in the 
formation of an “imperium Orientis " like the state that Postu- 
mus was forming in the West. Probably what saved the situation 
was the attitude of Odenathus, the dynast of Palmyra. He not 
only helped to check the Persians; but when in 261 Macrian and 
Ballista, officers of Valerian's, assumed the imperial title ( Pollio, 
Galleni, III, 1; Zonaras XII, 24) he helped to destroy them. 
Gallienus was wise enough to grant him sufficient powers and 
honors to satisfy his ambitions while preserving the externals of 
subordination afd effective coöperation. The Palmyrene Sheik 
was made “ General of the East," with vast powers, and in Pal- 
myra assumed the title of “King of Kings” (Schiller, Ges-. 
chichte der róm. Kaiserzeit, Vol. I, pp. 837 ff; Zonaras, XII, 23). 
So long as Odenathus and his suzerain lived the arrangement 
worked well; and there is no doubt that in the end it saved the 
Hast for the Empire. Zenobia, the widow of Odenathus and 
regent for his son, did not, however, practice the same modera- 
tion; and after a series of unprovoked aggressions such as the 
conquest of Egypt (Zosimus I, 44), she finally threw off all 
semblance of subordination to the Empire in 271. But the time 
for such a move had passed. Claudius had crushed the Goths; 
and Aurelian was a military genius and a man of tremendous 
energy. Palmyra was taken, and the threatened loss of the Kast 
was thus averted. But even the destruction of the city which 
had sponsored the particularist movement in the Semitic lands 
did not at once end that movement. Probus was made empcror 
by the Syrians (Zosimus I, 64) ; and when he was absent in the 
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West the revolt of Saturninus broke out in Palestine (ibid. I, 
66; Vopiscus, Saturninus, IX-X). Egypt was the scene of at 
least-one revolt in Probus’ reign (Zosimus I, 71), and of two 
during the early part of Diocletian’s era (Zonaras XII, 31). 

Circumstances like these must have made it clear to thinking 
men that the days when one man could peaceably direct thew” 
destinies of the Roman state were past. The imperial office had 
always been a perilous post, as the untimely ends of so many of 
the emperors had shown. Mutinies of the legionaries and prae- 
torians, plots of disgruntled officigls, and the hazards of battle 
had all taken their toll of imperial victims; and these hazards 
had not diminished in the third century. But the development 
of provincial particularism made this difference :—henceforth 
every popular governor in a discontented province was a prob- 
able competitor for the purple. No mere personal loyalty would 
prevent his assuming this réle. Decius, Regilian, Saturninus, 
Carus, and others had: been forced to rebel against lords with 
whom they had no quarrel. It was not safe to entrust the com- 
mand of any large force to a subordinate; yet each of three 
widely-separated frontiers demanded the constant employment of 
large forces. The only answer to this problem was to forestall 
attempts at revolution by creating a properly coördinated plural 
executive, so that each military force capable'of supporting a 
pretender might be under the personal command of an Augustus 
or a Caesar. In one sense the history of the Military Anarchy 
ie the record of incidents proving the necessity of such a system, 
and of efforts to create it. 

The origin of the coregency in the Roman Empire goes back 
to Augustus himself; and many of the emperors after him had 
made use of it. The usual reason for the nomination of a second 
emperor had at first been to secure the succession for him; and 
after the reign of Septimius Severus every emperor having a son 
had taken this step. Vespasian had created, and Hadrian strictly 
defined, the office of Caesar, which designated its holder as the 
successor of the reigning emperor. But up to the accession of 
Valerian no definite steps had been taken to divide the tasks of 
administration along territorial lines while preserving the legal 
unity of the Empire and unanimity of administrative policies. 
The need for continuous military activity on so many widely- 
separated frontiers forced Valerian to undertake the task of mak- 
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ing such a division. Before the end of 253 he had caused his 
eon Gallienus to be given the full powers of an Augustus (Zosi- 
mus I, 30; Eutropius IX, 8; for a joint titulary see CLL. XI, 
826), and during 254 and 255 turned over to him the defense 
of the Rhenish and Danubian frontiers. When the Persian peril 
*ecame acute in the East, Valerian took command there, leaving 
to Gallienus a general oversight of the West; while the latter’s 
son, the younger Valerian, was made Caesar and sent to the 
Rhine to assume control over Gaul (Zonaras XII, 24; titulary, 
CIL. VIII, 17680). There were now two Augusti and a Caesar; 
end we may well examine their mutual relations and respective 
duties. 

The legal unity of the Empire was preserved by the issuance 
of all state papers in the names of both emperors and the Caesar. 
The rescripts of the Justinian Code for 255 to 259, and the 
Egyptian papyri of the same period (P. Oxy. X, 1273; Br. Mus. 
Greek Papyri, II, 211), are evidence of this. The will of Val- 
erian was the determining factor in all questions of policy. 
Gallienus himself was inclined to be hostile to the Senate and 
friendly to the Christians. Valerian, on the other hand, was 
well-disposed toward the Senate, and a bitter enemy of the Chris- 
tians. The martyrdom of Cyprian and others in the West as 
late as 258 proves that Gallienus enforced the laws against the 
Christians during his father's reign ; while as soon as he became 
sole emperor he stopped the persecution (Eusebius, H. E., VII, 
13). On the other hand, the responsibility for the edict 
forbidding senators to enter military service rests upon Gal- 
lienus alone, and dates from the time of his sole reign. 
(Victor, de Caess., XX XIII, * Quia primus ipse—ne imperium 
ad optimos nobilium transferretur, senatum militia vetuit," etc.) 
These two facts prove that, whatever slurs later writers might 
pass upon his supposed unfilial conduct, Gallienus obeyed his 
father's wishes as long as the latter was at liberty, even where he 
had to disregard his own desires in order to do so. Valerian 
Caisar, while too young to aid in determining policies, was ap- 
Conti c emmmandorsmeehior of che troops on ibe nione, wife 
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too heavy. Valerian was too old, and his grandson too young, 
to play their parts successfully in so terrible a crisis. The in- 
vasion of 255 had lashed the Gauls to madness, and they probably 
felt that Gallienus should have come to their aid in person. In 
258 they revolted, chose Postumus emperor, and murdered the 
younger Valerian. The capture of his grandfather the same” 
year brought the coregency to a tragic end. Gallienus’s younger 
son, Saloninus, was not sent to the frontier at all, and died about 
261. . 

Gallienus in his later years and Claudius throughout his reign 
ruled but part of the Empire. Even after Aurelian reunited 
Gaul, Britain, Spain, and the East to the Empire, he did not 
resort to coregency. He had no sons, and did not reign long 
enough after the reconquest of the lost provinces to discover the 
difficulties that the government of regions which had been so 
long independent of outside control involved. The six-year reign 
of Probus proved that one man, even though he might be a 
genius in war and administration, was not equal to the task. 
Aside from his constant frontier wars he was compelled to crush 
three pretenders; and there seemed little promise that it would 
be better in the future. When Carus came to the throne, he 
promptly recognized the futility of the one-man policy, and 
returned to that of Valerian. 

The coregency set up by Carus was based, as the last preceding 
one had been, upon the family bond. His sons, Carinus and 
Numerian, were made Caesars; but as Numerian was still quite 
young he accompanied his father on the Persian campaign. 
Carinus had a position which combined the attributes of a Cae- 
sar with those of an Augustus. Vopiscus says of him, “ Hie, 
cum Caesar decretis sibi Galliis atque Italia, Illyrico, Hispaniis 
ac Brittaniis et Africa relictus a patre, caesareanum teneret 
imperium, sed ea lege, ut omnia faceret, quae Augusti faciunt ” 
(Carus, XVI, 2). While denying to the able (but headstrong 
and self-indulgent) young man the independent station which 
might make him hard to curb, Carus left him in effective control 
over all the European and African provinces. Again we find 
the names of father and sons on publie documents (Westerman 
and Kraemer, Greek Papyri, No. 12; P. Oxy., I, 55; Justinian 
Code, Rescripts of 282-8). So long as Carus and his sons lived, 
the arrangement seems to have worked well; and the West was 
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free from both invasions and rebellions. The deaths of Carus 
in the East, however, and of Numerian while returning from the 
Persian campaign, threw all things into confusion once more. 
But the way had been pointed to a solution of the particularist 
«problem ; and it needed only a touch of organizing genius in the 
next emperor tó work out a more lasting and efficient system of 
coregency. That was what Diocletian attempted to do. 

The fear of assassination, by mutinous soldiers or personal 
enemies, and the necessity of settling succession questions before 
they arose have long been loöked upon as the weightiest causes 
for the elaboration of the coregency; and they were certainly 
important. But these perils and problems had existed from the 
beginning of the Empire; and they had never led to territorial 
division of imperial administrative functions among coregents. 
lt was only after the recrudescence of cultural particularism in 
the armies and among the provincials had to a great extent sub- 
stituted local for imperial loyalty, and had shaken the structure 
of Roman politieal unity to its foundation, that such & plan 
became a necessity. Diocletian, like Valerian and Carus before 
him, stayed the forces of dissolution for a time by compromising 
with them; but the history of the fourth century shows only too 
clearly that the eompromise was not a permanent success. The 
system set up by Diocletian marked but a milestone on the road 
that was to lead to the partition of the Empire in 395, and ulti- 
mately to its disappearance. 

C. E. VAN SICKLE. 
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A NEW METHOD OF INVESTIGATING THE CAESURA 
IN LATIN HEXAMETER AND PENTAMETER. 


[An objective method of studying the caesura in Latin verse by 
observing the combinations of ‘consonants that occur when a word ende” 
ing in a consonant is followed by one beginning with a consonant.] 


1. The caesura in Latin Hexameter. 


There is so much difference of opinion among scholars as to 
the meaning of the word caesura that it would be impossible to 
frame a definition of the term that would cover all the senses in 
which it is used. The simplest and most inclusive definition of 
the word, as it is generally used hy modern students and as it 
will be used in this paper, is: a word-ending which does not 
coincide with the end of a foot. 

In most of the meters of classical verse, caesuras do not occur 
at random but are found, for one reason or another, to be more 
frequent at certain points in the line than at others. In hexa- 
meter they occur most frequently in the third foot. In Homer, 
98% of the lines, and in Ovid, nearly 100% of the lines contain 
a word-ending in the third foot. Because of the regularity with 
which it occurs and because of its central posttion, this word- 
ending is frequently designated as the caesura. It would be more 
correct and less confusing if the word-ending in the third foot 
of the hexameter line were always called the principal caesura. 
In this paper, it will be so designated. 

The term principal caesura has not always been restricted to 
the word-ending in the third foot, for in the minds of most 
students, the caesura is more than a mere word-ending. To the 
definition given above there is usually added the idea that the 
principal caesura is a pause. When, as frequently happens, there 
is no break in the sense at the word-ending in the third foot, 
many would apply the term principal caesura, or even the word 
caesura alone, to one of the caesuras at which a pause in reading 
is possible. 

The term principal caesura should be applied only to the word- 
ending in the third foot, regardless of whether or not it coincides 
with ä break in the sense. This involves an assumption which to 
many is difficult and even repellent, namely, that metrical form 
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is a thing in itself, independent both of rhetorical form and of 
the rhythm of oral recitation. This assumption does not mean 
that the study of metrical form is a mere matter of syllable 
counting. On the contrary, metrical form groups words and syl- 
lables into higher units which can be apprehended by the mind 
as units, but which do not necessarily coincide with the thought 
units of the sentence or with the rhythmical phrases into which 
woıds group themselves when a passage is read aloud. 

Unless one conceive of metrical form as something indepen- 
dent of rhetoric on the one hand and of oral rendering on the 
other hand, it is impossible to formulate a theory of the caesura 
in Greek and Latin verse which will accord with the facts. For 
if the caesura is not purely a matter of metrical form, one is 
forced to choose between, or in some way find a compromise 
between, two untenable theories: either the caesura is a rhythmi- 
cal pause that must be observed in reading even when it does not 
coincide with a break in the sense, or else it is the most impor- 
tant sense pause or rhetorical division of the line. 

Most modern theories of the caesura either adopt outright or 
lean toward the second of these views. It cannot be denied 
that for the practical purpose of reading verse with due re- 
gard to sense arfl rhythm, the definition of the principal cae- 
sura as the most important sense pause whieh happens to fall 
within a foot serves fairly well; but as a description of the 
metrical form of classical hexameter, it is wide of the mark. 
When, for instance, Cornu * put al! lines which contain no sense 
pause, such as 

Est tamen humani generis iactura dolori (Met. I. 246) 


under the heading “ Züsurlose Hexameter,” he ignored one of 

the most definite and universal rules of Greek and Latin verse 

composition, a rule to which this line conforms perfectly,—that 

the third foot shall contain a word-ending. And when, under 
the same heading, he put the line 

Hune tenuit blandaque manu seduxit et illi (Met. IT. 691) 
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nine caesura in the third foot, there must be masculine caesuras 
in the second and fourth feet. There are in this line three cae- 
suras which Ovid regarded as essential to the metrical form of 
the verse. To make all of them audible by a pause in reading 
is, of course, disastrous to the rhythm and to the sense. But, 
to say, as Cornu did, that the line has no caesufra is to use the 
term in a sense which has no relation to the laws of classical 
verse composition. 

There are however some lines of Latin hexameter which can 
truly be said to have no caesura In the third foot. Yet these 
are rare enough to be considered exceptional. In fact, both 
Horace and Vergil seem to have said, as clearly as any one 
would want to have it said, that a line which has no word-ending 
in the third foot is irregular and even awkward. In the follow- 
ing lines, one from Horace and one from Vergil, 

Non quiuis uidet immodulata poemata iudex (A. P., 263) 
Det motus incompositos et carmina dicat (G., I. 350) 


the poets have illustrated in the structure of the verses the 
effect of badly made poems and clumsy dances. 

Whatever the explanation may be, there can be no reason for 
quarrelling with the traditional rule that in classical hexameter, 
the normal line contains a word-ending in the fhird foot. That 
this caesura has no necessary connection with sense pauses has 
already been amply demonstrated by Bassett? and Sturtevant.? 
If the caesura was a pause at all, the only alternative is that 
it was a rhythmical pause which did not necessarily coin- 
cide with a sense pause. This view appears to have been held 
by a number of metrists. Lucian Müller, for example, says 
that the ancients paused longer at the metrical divisions of the 
line than at the sense pauses. This is however an idea against 
which common sense and aesthetic feeling alike rebel. Yet 
common sense and aesthetic feeling are purely subjective. To 
decide the question on these grounds would therefore be unscien- 
tific. Unless positive evidence to the contrary can be found, 
it ill have to be admitted as a possibility that the ancients 
read their verse in a sort of chant with little or no regard for 
the rhetorical and grammatical units of the sentence. To say 


2 AJP., XL (1919), 343-372. 
* AJP., XLII (1921), 289-308, XLV (1924), 329-350. 
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that this would be in bad taste and therefore impossible would 
be to apply a criterion which we ourselves could not consistently 
use, since we habitually sing hymns to the glory of God in which 
the sense of the words is so completely subordinated to the 
meter that the result sometimes verges on blasphemy. 

“The purpose af this paper is to present the outlines of a 
method for determining by an objective standard whether the 
Latin poets read their verses with any other pauses than those 
which the sense demanded. The method which I have followed 
is to study the combinations ef consonants which occur when 
a word that ends in a consonant is followed by one that begins 
with a consonant. When two words are closely linked together 
by the meaning of a phrase, they become practically a compound 
word. Ifa word ending in a consonant is followed in the same 
phrase by one that begins with a consonant, the final and initial 
sounds thus brought together form a consonant group similar to 
those which occur within words. Word junctures of this sort 
will be agreeable if the final and initial consonants run together 
easily when the phrase is read aloud. In the line 


Formosum pastor Corydon ardebat Alexim 


the smooth flow of the verse is achieved in part by the avoidance 
of unpleasant or «ifficult consonantal word junctures. There 
are however some combinations of consonants which are difficult 
to pronounce and which offend the ear when they occur between 
words that must be closely linked together in reading. If it can 
be shown that a poet avoids disagreeable combinations of conso- 
nants between words that are closely connected in sense and that 
he permits them to occur frequently when the word that ends in 
a consonant is separated by a pause from the word that begins 
with a consonant, then we shall have an objective criterion by 
which it wil! be possible to determine whether the caesura,—and 
incidentally, the end of the line,—was marked by a pause in 

reading when it does not coincide with a break in the sense. 
To test the possibilities of this method of investigation, I be- 
vo hr feholatine all the consonantal word junctures in 2000 
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correspond with sense pauses. It was therefore clear that Vergil 
did not read his lines with “metrical pauses,” for, had he done 
so, the disagreeable consonantal word junctures would have been 
permitted at the metrical divisions of the verse even when they 
did not happen to coincide with sense pauses. 

I then determined to test the results of this preliminary inv- 
tigation by studying the work of another author. I chose Ovid 
for several reasons. He is of all the great Latin poets the one 
who is most interested in the mere sound of, words. Harsh com- 
binations of sound displeased him and he avoided them with 
consummate skill. Since euphony is the thing to be investigated, 
it seemed best to study the work of an author who is conspicuous 
for his love of euphony and for his success in attaining it. Fur- 
thermore, Ovid is one of the most meticulous of the Latin poets 
in his observance of the rules of versification and particularly in 
his adherence to certain very clear and well defined rules for the 
caesura. There are two rules for the caesura in Ovid which are 
of particular importance. The first is that the third foot must 
always contain a word-ending. The second is that when the 
caesura in the third foot is feminine, there must be masculine 
caesuras in the second and fourth feet. Both of these rules are 
so carefully observed by Ovid that the exceptigns are negligible. 
Moreover, Ovid so phrases his lines as to make the principal cae- 
sura clearly felt even when it does not coincide with a break in 
the sense. Besides this he, more frequently than any other classi- 
cal poet, makes the principal caesura coincide with a sense 
pause.* As a result, it is necessary in reading Ovid’s hexameter 
to be constantly on the alert lest one fall into the habit of 
dividing all the lines by a rhythmical pause at the principal 
caesura. Ovid is therefore the poet who challenges us most defi- 
antly with the question: Was the caesura a pause? 

Using more exact methods of tabulating which experience 
with Vergil had shown to be desirable, I recorded all the com- 
binations of consonants which oceur at word junctures in the 
first 5000 lines of the Metamorphoses. I can best explain the 
methods of the investigation and at the same time present one 
of its most striking results by describing the behavior of one 
particular consonant sequence, S N (Table I). 


* See the table given by Sturtevant in AJP., XLIT (1921), p. 304. 
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The letter S is one of the most frequent final consonants in 
Latin and the letter N one of the most frequent initial conso- 
nants. There are therefore a large number of cases, 291 in 
the text covered, in which a word ending in S is followed by 
one beginning with N. In Table I all the occurrences of this 
consonant sequence in the first 5000 lines of the Metamorphoses 
are classified under three main groups: I. No pause. IJ. Phras- 
ing Pauses. III. Sense pauses. Each of these main groups is 
further subdivided according to the metrical nature of the word- 
endings at which they occur? 

In the first of these main groups, that is under the heading 
No PAUSE, are included all the instances in which a word 
ending in S is so closely linked by the sense and grammatical 
construction of the passage to the word beginning with N that, 
if the phrase occurred in prose, no reader would think of pausing 
between them. At diaereses under this heading, there are only 
two instances of S N, that is only 0.7% of the total. At minor 
caesuras, 1. e. the caesuras in the first, fifth, and sixth feet, the 
sequence S N does not occur when there is no sense pause; at 
the trihemimeral and hepthemimeral caesuras when the pen- 
themimeral is masculine it occurs five times (1.72%), and once 
(6.34%) when €he penthemimeral is feminine. At the pen- 
themimeral caesura when there is no sense pause, the sequence 
S N does not occur and it is found but once when a line ending 
in S is followed without any break in the sense by one beginning 
with N. Altogether, there are only nine occurrences of the 
sequence S N, or 3.1% of the total, in the first 5000 lines of 
the Metamorphoses when the word ending in S is not separated 
from the word beginning with N by at least a slight break in 
the sense. 

In the second main group of Table I are included all occur- 
rences of S N where the words are, or might possibly be, sepa- 
rated by a light or phrasing pause. No two readers would 
cgree in every case as to where the sense demands a slight pause 
nor world the same person, in reading a passage the second 
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These light or phrasing pauses might of course be indefinitely 
subdivided. Minute subdivision would however be too much 
influenced by subjective factors to be of any value. There are 
however two types of phrasing pauses at the penthemimeral cae- 
sura which are clearly differentiated and for which the statistics, 
are given separately. There are, first, lines with normal word 
order which are divided at the penthemimeral caesura into two 
distinct word-groups, as in the line 

Jamque mare et tellus nullum discrimen" habebant 
(Met. I. 291) 
and, second, lines with interlocking word-order, as in 


Nune latus in fuluis niueum deponit harenis 
(Met. II. 865). 


The latter is a favorite and clearly defined type of line in Ovid. 
It has two important characteristics: 1. The interlocking word- 
order binds the whole line together into a single thought unit. 
In this respect it is like the verse quoted above from Vergil 


Formosum pastor Corydon ardebat Alexim (Ecl. IT. 1). 


2. The penthemimeral caesura is clearly marked by what one 
may call disjunctive word-order at this point,—that is, the words 
fuluis and niweum have no direct grammaticaleconnection. In 
this respect the line is radically different from Formosum pas- 
tor, where the penthemimeral caesura is obscured by the close 
connection in grammar and thought of the words pastor-Corydon. 

In the third main group of Table I are included all cases 
where the meaning clearly requires a well defined sense pause. 
These it did not seem worth while to subdivide so fully as in 
the first two groups. 

The statistics given in Table I show that Ovid was careful 
to avoid the consonant sequence S N at all places where there 
was not at least the possibility of a slight pause in reading. 
Out of 291 occurrences, only nine, or 3.1%, are found at places 
where the word ending in S is so closely joined in sense to the 
word beginning with N that no pause could be made. At 
phrasing pauses the sequence S N is more frequent (35.4%), 
but by far the greatest number of instances (61.5%) are found 
at clearly marked sense pauses. 

There are in Latin prose many phrases in which the conso- 
nant sequence S N occurs, for example patres nostri, exercitus 
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nosier, aequalis noster, phrases which one might read a great 
many times without thinking that there was anything peculiar 
or objectionable about them. But to Ovid’s ear such phrases 
must have been unpleasant. 

One of the few examples in Ovid of the consonant sequence 
eS N not separated by at least a slight pause is in the line 

Cui sis nupta, uide, Pandione nata, marito (Met. VI. 634). 

In this case the exception proves the rule. The phrase sis nupta 
is difficult to enunciate and is one which can easily be exag- 
gerated into a phonetic momstrosity. The ugly sound of S N 
seems to have been used here intentionally to heighten the con- 
temptuous tone of the passage. The same effect may have been 
intended by Cicero in the phrase compressi conatus tuos nefarvos. 

]t is interesting to notice that even in our own highly conso- 
nantal language, nearly all words beginning with S N have dis- 
agreeable meanings or unpleasant and trivial connotations,—for 
instance, snake, snarl, sneak, sneer, snob, and snore. 

The only instance I found in the Metamorphoses of S N 
occurring at the junctures of run-on lines is (Met.V. 570-571) 


Laeta deae frons est ut sol, qui tectus aquosis 
Nubibus ante fuit, uictis e nubibus exit. 
Here the collocation of the words aquosis nubibus appears to 
have been intended to suggest the unpleasantness of rain-clouds. 
The bearing of these facts upon the question of metrica: ` 
pauses nrust be evident. If Ovid read his hexameter limes with 
a metrical pause at the principal eaesura and at the end of the 
verse, we should expect to find this disagreeable consonant se- 
quence at these points even when they did not coincide with 
sense pauses. But as a matter of fact, I did not find a single 
case in the first 5000 lines of the Metamorphoses where S N 
oecurs at the penthemimeral caesura except when a light pause 
is possible. 'lhere is only one case, and that apparently onomato- 
poetic, where S N occurs at the juncture of run-on lines. 
Tho iarity of S N is particularly noteworthy at the principal 
sos m Dee with interlackine word-order, as in 
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nient stopping place. Here, if anywhere, we might expect to find 
evidence of a metrical pause. But as a matter of fact, only 4.1% 
of the occurrences of S N are found at the penthemimeral cae- 
sura in lines of this type, although they are vastly more frequent 
in Ovid than lines like 
Sors tua mortalis; non est mortale quod optas ad 
(Met. II. 56) 


where there is a clearly marked sense pause at the principal 
caesura and where 19.9% of the occurrences of S N are found. 
Lines with interlocking word-ordes are also far more frequent 
than lines with normal word-order in which there is a phrasing 
pause at the principal caesura, and yet the latter give us 12% 
of the occurrences of S N. The conclusion seems to be inevi- 
table that lines like Nunc latus in fuluis were read as a single 
phrase. 

Lines with a feminine caesura in the third foot are another 
special class which calls for particular notice. At the feminine 
caesura there can, of course, be no consonant sequence, since the 
syllable before the caesura is short. But since, in lines of this 
type, Ovid always puts masculine caesuras in the second and 
fourth feet, we might expect to find evidence of a metrical pause 
at these two caesuras. But the only case in which I found S N 
at one of the masculine caesuras where the penthemimeral is 
feminine is in the passage (Met. III. 193) where Diana ad- 
dresses the unfortunate Actaeon: $4 poteris narrare, licet. For 
anyone who is familiar with the way in which Ovid employs 
every resource of the Latin language to emphasize the thought 
and feeling he wishes to express, it will not be difficult to believe 
that the use of S N is here intended to heighten the effect of 
contempt and indignation whieh the words convey. 

The facts which have been presented regarding the behavior 
of S N do not stand alone. There are in the Latin language 
ten consonants which may stand at the end of a word and fifteen 
whieh are found as initial consonants, making a total of 150 
possible consonant sequences which may arise through the juxta- 
posftion of words ending and beginning with consonants. In the 
first 5000 lines of the Metamorphoses as printed in the Teubner 
text, there are 143 different consonantal word junctures which 
actually occur. ‘Thirty-four of these are found less than ten . 
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times and are therefore too rare to be of any significance. Of 
those that remain, 55 must be disregarded: words ending in C, 
D, and N are nearly all monosyllables and rarely occur Before 
the penthemimeral caesura, at the end of a line, or before a 
sense pause; words beginning with QV are also irrelevant, since 
they are, in theemajority of cases, relatives and normally stand. 
at the beginning of a clause. ‘There remain 54 consonant se- 
quences which occur more than ten times in the text studied. 
When these are arranged in the order of frequency with which 
they occur at sense pauses, itis found that the percentages for 
all the subdivisions under the first heading (No PAuse) form 
descending series, while those under the heading SgNsE PAUSES 
form ascending series. There is no indication that the caesura 
or the end of the verse has any influence on the frequency of the 
consonant sequences. While there are undoubtedly other factors 
besides euphony which influence the behavior of certain conso- 
nant sequences, metrical divisions of the verse apparently play 
no part. 


2. The caesura in Latin Pentameter. 


The differences between the metrical form of the hexameter 
and pentameter lines, as well as the uncertainty as to how the 
latter should be*scanned, made it necessary to devise a new 
scheme for the classification of word junctures in pentameter. 
The first step was to examine the structure of the pentameter 
line in order to determine the points at which word-endings and 
sense pauses are most frequent. 

The following table shows the number of word-endings and 
sense pauses in 100 lines of Ovid’s pentameter at the various 
points where consonantal word junctures are possible, that is, 
of course, only after long syllables. 


IEEE eee ee 
Word-endings 47 5 62 2 100 18 0 100 


Sense pauses 0 0 5 0 17 0 0 100 
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avoids breaking the line at these points. After the third long, 
sense pauses are less rare. If one take into consideration the 
phrasing pauses which are possible at this point, particularly in 
such lines as 
Sed tristis nostros poena secuta iocos (Trist. II. 494). 

"it is clear that Ovid treated the word-ending after the third long 
as a minor caesura. In the middle of the line there is always 
a word-ending and in about 17 lines out of 100 there is a sense 
pause. At the end of the line there is dlways a sense pause. In 
a few cases, the pause at the end of the line is very slight, but I 
have found in Ovid no clear instances of run-on pentameter lines. 

After working out a scheme for the classification of word junc- 
tures based on these facts, T tabulated the consonant sequences 
in 5000 lines of pentameter from the Amores, Ars amatoria, 
Fasti, and Tristia. The method of classification adopted and 
the results of the investigation may here also be illustrated by 
giving the statistics for the sequence S N (Table II). 

At the points where Ovid is careful to avoid breaking the 
pentameter line by a sense pause, there are only four cases where 
S N occurs between words which cannot be separated by a pause 
in reading, that is 1.2% of the total (Table II. 1). One of 
these is found after the second long syllable ine line which Ovid 

‚seems to have made intentionally anserine: 


Per quas nos petitis, saepe fugatis opes (A. A. IIT. 132) 
Another instance, this time in an ironical vein, is seeh in: 
Cuius non animo dulcia lucra forent (Fasti I. 194) 


After the sixth long syllable, S N is found once in a line of 
melancholy tone: 


* 


Palleseunt frondes quas noua laesit hiemps (A. A. ITI. 704) 


I have not been able to find a single example of S N after the 
first long syllable, either in the text studied or elsewhere. That 
this cannot have been accidentalis proved by the fact that mono- 
syllables ending in S are fairly common at the beginning of the 
line. I found three (fas, bis, tres) in a single passage of fifty 
lines (Her. III. 1-50). Several others are common (res, nos, 
quis). How easy it would have been to have followed any of 
these words by one beginning with N could be shown by numer- 
ous examples. 
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The care with which Ovid avoided the sequences S N at the 
points where he did not allow the line to be broken by a sense 
pause shows that he felt this to be a difficult or unpleasant con- 
sonantal word juncture which would tend to break the line or 
at least retard its movement. This conclusion is borne out by 

*the extraordinary frequency with which S N occurs when the 
word ending in S is separated from the word beginning with N 
by the full stop which is nearly always found at the end of the 
pentameter line (Table II. 10). 

At the principal caesura of the pentameter line I have classi- 
fied the consonantal word junctures under four heads. There 
are, first, the lines in which there is no possibility of a sense 
pause (‘Table II. 3), such as 


Quoque trahat, quamuis non doceatur, habet (Tr. II. 254) 
Aut, si rusticitas non uetat, ipsa rogat (Am. I. viii. 44) 
Ille tamen Veneris numine tutus erat (Tr. I. ii. 8) 

Cum latet hic pressus nubibus, illa fugit (Tr. I. ix. 12) 


Next come lines of normal word order with a phrasing pause at 
the caesura (Table II. 5), as in 


Quam procul a nobis Naso sodalis abest (Tr. I. vii. 10) 


In the third group are the lines with interlocking word order in 
which the worfis immediately before and after the caesura are 
not directly connected in sense (Table II. 7), as in 


Defensast armis nostra puella suis (Am. II. v. 48) 


In the last group fall the lines with a heavy pause at the caesura 
(Table II. 8), as in 


Inscribant spoliis: Naso magister erat (A. A. III. 812) 


The percentages of S N under each of these headings are, respec- 
tively: 2.5, 5.2, 18.4, 4.6. The significance of these percentages 
depends in part upon the relative frequency of the types of line 
represented. The first, second, and fourth of these types of line 
are of nearly the same frequency, although the first type, that 
is lines without a pause at the caesura, are found somewhat 
offener than the other two. The third type, that is lines of 
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therefore that S N was avoided at the caesura of these lines, 
though not with the same care as in hexameter. It should be 
noticed that the percentages for the second and third items 
under the heading No Pause in Table II are practically the 
same. There is therefore no more evidence for a metrical pause 
att the principal caesura of the pentameter line then there is for ® 
a metrical pause after the third long syllable. 

The most striking difference between the statistics for hexa- 
meter and those for pentameter is in the frequency of S N at 
the principal caesura in lines with igterlocking word-order. In 
pentameter 18.4% of the occurrences of S N come under this 
heading. It would seem to be impossible to account for this 
fact except by assuming that lines like Defensast armas mostra 
puetia suis were read with a slight pause at the principal caesura. 

The results just summarized are confirmed by a study of all 
the consonant sequences which occur in the text covered by the 
investigation. A much larger body of text will however have 
to be studied before accurate statistics can be given for a major- 
ity of the consonant sequences. 

While the results arrived at in the study of the pentameter 
line are not so clear and convincing as those which were obtained 
for the hexameter line, they appear to me to sugport the belief 
that there was no metrical pause in pentameter verse. The facts 
which I have discovered seem to me to outweigh the arguments 
in favor of the modern way of scanning pentameter verse and 
to furnish objective evidence that one ought to read without any 
pause at the caesura such lines as 

Hoc legat et lecto carmine doctus amet. 


TABLE I. 
Statistics of S N in Hexameter 
No PAUSE Occurrences Percentages 

Dideveses 1.2. u 2 0.7 
Minor CRCSUTAS: sein 0 0 
Trihem. & hepth. caesuras 

when penthemimeral is masculine ....... 5 1.72 

when penthemimeral is feminine......... 1 0.34 
Penthemimeral caesura ....... 0.0... cece ees 0 0 
End OF versende l 0.34 
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PHRASING PAUSES 














Diaereses quu lusso io dwaee REX vd iW 6 2.1 
Minor caesuras ....c ee ccc ccc a eee hern 2 0.7 
Trihem. & hepth. caesuras 
when penthemimeral is masculine........ 20 6.9 
when penthemimeral is feminine......... 3 l 
fenthemimeral egesurü 
normal word-order.............. eene 35 12 
interlocking word-order................. 12 41 
End of verse.......... PUN NE IQ RU qt 25 8.6 
i Total 103 35.4 
SENSE PAUSES d 
Diaereses os qaos dave lee v a ERE Gc 2 0.7 
Penthemimeral caesura ............ ee eee eee 58 19.9 
All other caesuras .... on cc ee ee ee ee n 16 5.5 
End of verse ch Gian oe vare dE e EV EA 108 35.4 
Total 179 61.5 
Grand total 291 100.6 
TABLE II. 
Statistics of S N in Pentameter 
No PAUSE Occurrences Percentages 
l. After Ist, 2nd, 4th, 6th and 7th long...... 4 1.2 
2. After third 1ONG cr 9 2.8 
3. At the caesuram... cece eee eee 8 2.5 
Total 21 6.5 


PHRASING PAUSES 
Normal word-order 








4. At all points except the caesura........... 5 1.5 
0. At the ORESUFB re Pha eRe Kae eee 17 5.2 
Interlocking word-order 

6. Alter the third long......... oos ess 18 5.5 

T. At the caesura.... ccc cee sas hn 60 18.4 
Total 100 30.6 

SENSE PAUSES 

B. At the caesura; a ey Ea TERYYE S 15 4.6 

9. At all other points in the line............ 4 1.2 

10. At the end of the verse............0005. 186 57.1 
Total 705 07.9 


MEDEA’S WAXING WRATH 
(Eur. Med. 106-108) 


[Read ógXov 5° dpxis éfaipópevov | »ébos oluwoyns ùs ráy? à» avgor (for 
ray? dvafer [L]) | ueltorc 0vp.à.] 


_ Commentators explain aAAoı dAAev dAXes. Yet the poet eg- 
pressed a definite thought, which allows no Aws s—oùðérore 
obBajj ob8apds dAAolwory odSeplay evSéxerar. 

Many editors underwrite avd&e (L) with Elmsley’s iota sub- 
script, thinking they solve the problem by that simple stroke, 
while others, many others, burn wfth enthusiasm for àváye, the 
reading of BAVP. But Medea is not setting her cloud afire; 
nor does it dart up; and certainly dvaye is not equivalent to 
dorpawea. Cf. 378 adds Sous vopduxüv rupt. 

One who honestly thinks that we should accept the readings 
of our manuscripts as the actual words which the poets penned 
has not gotten very far in the matter of textual criticism. Such 
a person is wont loosely to fling the charge that one who en- 
deavors to go behind the manuscripts and find the original is 
trying to re-write the Greek tragedies, whereas he is only at- 
tempting to correct passages which have suffered mutilation in 
centuries of transcription. On the other hand, an emender that 
departs far from the reading of the manuscripts and seeks to 
substitute for the text something which he thinks the poet 
might have said, something which the “ corrector” has evolved 
out of his own inner consciousness, without due regard to the 
letters which the manuscripts furnish, may be said indeed to 
be re-writing the masterpieces of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Kuripides: he is merely adding to the burden already too great 
by cluttering the pages of critical editions with a mass of use- 
less conjectures only to muddle the brains of scholars and waste 
their precious time. Scribes copied mechanically; they did not 
make violent alterations in the text; but sometimes they were 
careless, through haste or drowsiness, and then an error would 
creep in inadvertently and be transmitted to the next copyist, 
who transcribed either what he actually saw or what he heard 
his voix intérieure dictate. I have collected a multitude of well- 
attested examples of mistakes due to the dropping out of a 
letter; and itis to this kind of error in copying, J think, that 
we owe the meaningless avafe of L in the passage I am about 
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to discuss. Even as I write this, I observe Avow for fAvow in 
H. F. 1041. Cf. Med. 1077, where B has zpoopas for mpös pas, 
Heracl. 108, wpös tò wav for mpoorpomdv, Hel. 462 perréy for 
peurroy (Li), 633 8dpv for Sdxpv (P)- The transposition of letters 
is also a common source of corruption, several examples of which 
T have given in emendations I have published in previous num- ` 
bers of this journal. Cf. Eur. Phoen. 332, where P reads 
$ácyav for opaydy. 

What does a small clotid do ¿£ dpyjs? It waxes, grows larger, 
increases in size. In fact, Euripides tells us this himself in 
another play: oruyröv 8 ójpóov védos aifdverar (Hipp. 172). In 
the Medea, too, the védos is not a real cloud: it is a védos oiuwyäs, 
a Wehklagenebel. And in the next verse meliore duno does not 
refer to a visible cloud but to xpadiay and to xóAov ; the language is 
simply figurative and picturesque: exsoaro kqgpó0. nälkov (« 284). 

The thirty attempts to emend the passage have resulted in 
failure, I think, primarily because scholars have not considered 
carefully enough the two ends of the sentence. Every part has 
been scrutinized with scrupulous care except 85Aov and ävafeı. 

To begin at the beginning, Earle changes 9 äpxns to yap ys. 
But the nurse has not in mind a topographically localized védos; 
it isnot a cloud xising above the Attic horizon; it is not starting 
èk yys, but from a mere oipeyzs, and is now in process of forma- 
tion. This, says the nurse, is evident, and ominous. What does 
it portend? Will it wax? If so, it is fraught with danger to 
the children, will not pass over: x«ivduvov wapeAdeiv worep vebos 
(Dem. De Corona 188). At all events, the children had better 
be removed from their mother’s sight, for she has already been 
setting her heart in ferment (99). The nurse is not saying that 
the cloud will leap up with a bound, like Orestes (avafas, I. T. 
515). What is clear (87Aov) is that a cloud is rising, that is all. 
The ós clause is a mere appendage. The nurse is not prophesy- 
ing: she is simply describing what is going on. But the present 
ending -£oı seemed to the scribe to be a future, and so he wrote 
a future, inadverently missing a letter (as he changed the tense) 
end thorchy introducing into the text a different verb. Bario 
Goclares that drdvte: is used “instead of dvawoy after 85Aov. hecauen 
n rortieinle haa heen used already. though not in inumedialc 
construction with 8#Aov.” But ws is not to be construcd wiih 


Sa CL eh whereas the nartieinle must be (first come. first 
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gerved)—and the auditor would not change his mind after hear- 
ing the rest of the sentence. Moreover, és is seldom used after 
jovs the norm being örı. In fact, so regularly was the latter 
employed that S#Aov ör was welded into a compound adverb 
($nAovorı = SnAady), whereas $nAovos would have been a mon- 
"strosity. In the whole corpus of Plato I haveefound but twò 
examples of 87Àov ds, and one of these does not count. The first 
is Phaedrus 270 E, and the second, Republic 550 D, where ds in 
another construction is merely repeated :*otxcoiy ds peraBaiver . . . 
puréov; kai pny, qv & éyd, Kal TuPAG we SHArov ws perapaive. | In all 
Euripides there is but one example (Hipp. 627), and here roro 
precedes. Certain things the Greek did not say. So regularly 
Atyeı Sri, but Acyeraı with the infinitive. This conjunction ós 
and the participle éfaipéyevov have given the commentators no 
end of trouble, which one surmounts in one way, another in 
another; and some avoid the difficulty altogether by observing 
a discreet silence. Wecklein changes dpyjs to äx7s, inserting 9’ 
alter oiuwyns, and once upon a time he considered peifom Bus 
intruders. Prinz (after Witschel) reads öpy7s and oipwyais, as 
does Harle. This was proposed by Plüss (Bonn, 1865). Mekler 
reads iay?s. Headlam places a period after oiwwyns. Porson and . 
Blomfield explain dpyjs eéaipopevoy by é£ äpxns eiponevov. Bothe 
construes ápxzs with ueífow and explains “ majore quam initio." 
Musgrave alters 85Aov to O5Aot. Verrall remarks: “the gram- 
matical construction is 87Aov 8° òs (Madea) ray’ àváy petor 
Guns védos ekaipdpevovy apyns (Ts) olpoygs, and he translates, 
"I"s plain that her cry is the beginning of a cloud which soon 
she will fire with increase of wrath. Some scholars even change 
7’ apxns to tapyns (== Tapayyns). Klotz renders: “a primo ex- 
orientem quasi nubem lamentationis ilico majore animi commo- 
tione excitaturam esse.” Méridier reads ävafe and translates: 
“Tl est clair que cette nude montante de sanglots bientöt se 
déploiera avec plus de fureur.” But how does M. Méridier get 
“se déploiera" out of ávíáfa? In a footnote he remarks: 
“les mots dpyjs éfawópevov sont suspects.” 

The reading àváye is probably due to some scribe who saw 
that dvafe. did not harmonize with vé$os. One does not kindle 
a cloud. Of. Eur. Cycl. 242 f. uéyav ddxedov £v | érBels ávájas ; 
There is no allusion directly to lightning anywhere in the whole 
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sentence. Euripides is thinking neither of the red levin nor of 
the thunder's roar. Elmsley's dvage is just as inept as àvdáye. 
A cloud does not dvatcoe—except perhaps over the sidewalks 
of New York, where one's vision 1s obstructed by skyserapers—it 
gathers in the distance and mounts slowly toward the zenith as 
*it increases in.volume- The bursting of the storm may be swift 
and sudden but not the ascension—éeé apxns—of a védos, which 
is mayhap no larger than a man’s hand, for it goes: vé$os Epyxerat 
cipavoy «tow (II 364). "We have not here to do with Tennyson’s 
flying cloud and frosty ligkt. Euripides is thinking rather of 
the gradual accumulation and augmentation of the pristine 
cloudlet: 

ó5gAov © apyys eEarpopevoy 

vebos olmwyns ws Tax’ üv adsor 

peiton Cup. 


The phrase petZove Ouud has no point if we read either dväfe or 
ävdıyeı. As Socrates says, órav peifov te yiyvnrar, àváykg mov éé 
eAdrrovos Óvros mpotepov émevra peiLov yiyverdaı (Phaedo 70 E). 
The miniature cloud could not leap up, or lighten, with greater 
fury if it had not been performing in the same manner with 
lesser fury. But not a single dart or leap or bound or flash has 
been indicated.” Not gée but atféo. harmonizes with  ue(fow, as 
well as with the general thought. Cf. Plato, Leg. 681 A rovrwy 
pelovwy avgavopévwy èk tov éAarróvov, Hdt. 6.132 padov aŭéero, 
Eur. I. A. 572 peito «óXw alfa, Fr. 330.4 xepóva abge auvrıdeis 
murvöv védos, Fr. 1029.5 paddov adferar, Arist. A. Po. 7866. 
Herodotus used the verb of a rising wind: avédpevoy čpaĝov 
tov dveuoy (7. 188). Cf. the Platonic abéávew X < ioxvatvev. 

But what is the meaning of üpx7s? Pflugk thinks it is to be 
taken with éfa:popuevoy simply as an equivalent of äpxöuevov. But 
dpy7s refers to the beginning of the formation of the cloud, 
e&arpöuevov to the process, to the gradual growth (>< uetfow 
Ouna), róv ÖAlyov Oykov Övra Vorepov moàùv yeyovevat, and avo: to 
the later stages of development: ¿é épy5gs yàp dvdykn wav rò 
yıyıöncrov ylyveoOa. (Plato, Phaedr. 245 D). The cloud js, sn 
re ed Ge aE Paine n tn Stone EN! ch ee. = 
X X noc lx E PE EC ETT 
ait, ivoo, wur. l. A, 919, Ar. Veen 497, | RAR AF fisat hana t~ 


uvv w tavut Jab Le SKY! otoc mobi vcoos eari (v 114). Lhen there 
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is heard an oipwyh, which is the dpyy (deipopévy ds re vebos, ¥ 366). 
But it has not as yet reached the bursting point: év ápyj wijya 
KobBém« perot (60). The storm comes later, Cf. Soph. A4. 1148 
apLKpod vecbovs ray’ dy tis éxrvedoas péyas | Xeyov karaa[Jéoew THY 
modà Bony. Alter the péoov the dicts > <abénots. So phy dbivev 
in Homer, so wié, $uépa, ceim, vebos all wax and wane. Of. 
Plato, Parmen. 157 B, Symp. 211 A, Eur. Heracl. 779, « 93 
aéero küpa, X 110 xóAos . . . avöpav Ev orhbesow åéferar Fire Kamves, 
I 646 oiöaveras xpadin xia: . 

The cause of the corruption of the passage is, I think, not far 
to seek: v dropped out and dy attached itself to déo: to form ävd£oı. 
Cf. 966, where A reads d£e, the other MSS ab£e and àAAg for 
aAAaxa in Soph. Phil. 701. This would be easy, if v was mistaken 
for ı, which would then be written as iota subscript. In Soph. 
O. C. 628 it is impossible to tell whether L reads pov or por, and 
in Trach. 40 Brunck would read ôro. instead of the MS öror. 
l am inclined to think that v was misread v. Then rayavav for 
naturally became ray’ àvá£e and was passed on to modern editors 
instead of the original ray’ av at£o:. In Eur. Suppl. 854 we find 
an identical error (av for ad). Palaeographically, atéo. and að- 
fe. are equivalent. It is just these expressions of the sermo 
familiaris that we should expect to find in Euaipides: ray’ av, 
TOUT! ékelvo, ws eros eiweiv, (gÀó oe, &x Fovyos. I should even 
accept Hermann’s conjecture rády? av in Soph. Phil, 305, where 
the MSS read ray’ oóv ts àkev éoxe. So Dissen oiv for dy in 
verse 572. Cf. Plato, Phaedr. 256 O rdy’ àv . . . eXdodm. The 
phrase does not mean ‘very soon,’ but tows, forsitan. Cf. Alc. 
1101. In Soph. O. C. 965 we find it with the present participle 
end in O. R. 523 with the aorist. Even without dv the adverb 
taxa does not always imply an immediate future: it is not a 
subito, sogleich, tout de suite, but a deferred ess, e. g. Plato, 
Gorg. 466 A àAXM ob prnpovetacs rydixotros Ov, & Wade; Ti Taxa 
Spdoes; Que feras-tu plus tard? This fact may have something 
to do with the corruption in the passage I am discussing: raxa 
was interpreted as equivalent to rayées and dv, being detached, 
was attracted to the adjoining verb to form a compound, the 
succession of alphas (and dv's) contributing to the generation 
of ráy' dvdéa. Parmentier’s correction of the MS 7éer’ to afer 
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in Her. Fur. 792 is, I think, a palmary emendation. See Rev. 
de Phil., 1920, p. 154. 

One cannot he cocksure, it is true, in such matters, As 
Socrates says (Plato, Charmides 172C) when he is searching 
for a definition of owdpootvy: ráya 8 dv, éby, odrws éxor. "Iows, 
4» 8° éyó* tows de ye jueis oböev ypyoroy Eönryoauev. At all events, 
Medea’s cloud is a swelling cloud of wrath; it is growing larger 
from the small wail of woe; and she is packing it with peiton 
upo’ abfaverat, del TéOnde kami nelbov Epyerat (Soph. Phil. 259). 
Neither ävafeı nor àváye will do; and M. Méridier’s laudable 
attempt to defend the manuscript reading àváce is foredoomed 
to failure: avdée, in any sense, cannot be said of a cloud. One 
can ‘soulever la tête? but not a cloud. Cf. Soph. Phil. 866 
ävdyeı (== atpe) kápa. Medea will soon raise the devil (as the 
nurse divines), but she will not undertake to lift a cloud, 
which, indeed, does rise (of itself), when the storm is coming 
on; but it is not raised by a person in a passion, actually or 
metaphorically. Clouds also lift, but when they do, the storm 
is over. And, speaking of thunder-storms, I wonder what the 
stout defenders of manuscript readings would say about Bpovrais 
aùrais in Soph. Phil. 1199, if we had no scholiast to inform us 
that the correct reading is Bpovras avyais? Or of Eur. Suppl. 
874-80, where in six lines Stobaeus gives us & different text 
from our manuscripts in a dozen words. If a eopyist had inad- 
vertently written abéauévov in Platos Laws, as I did in the first 
draft of this article, some would be so superstitious, I suppose, 
as to maintain that we should respect the manuscript “ author- 
ity,” and that one who dared to change to ad&avouevov would be 
guilty of treason, of attempting to re-write Plato. 


J. E. Harry. 


Sv. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE TEXT OF TWO SOURCES FOR CAMPANIAN 
. TOPOGRAPHY. 


I. SrTATIUS, SILvar IIT. 5, 104. 


The present suggestion to emend the text of Statius forms the 
sequel to my note which appeared on pages 372 and 373 of 
A.J.P., L, 1929. A proposal was there made for dealing with 
a difficulty inherent in the manuscript, iradition of the poet’s 
account of Neapolitan amenities; and it now is practicable to 
extend this proceeding to the lines which immediately follow, 
in which are enumerated certain places in the region of the gulf 
at which other delights were to be found: 


95 {nec desunt variae circa oblectamina vitae: 

sive vaporiferas, blandissima litora, Baias, 
enthea fatidicae seu visere tecta Sibyllae 
dulce sit Iliacoque iugum memorabile remo, 
seu tibi Bacchei vineta madentia Gauri 

100 Teleboumque domos, trepidis ubi dulcia nautis 
lumina noetivagae tollit Pharus aemula lunae, 
earaque non soli iuga Surrentina Lyaeo, 
(quae meus ante alios habitator Pollius auget), 

1 denarumque lacus medicos Stabiasque renatas, 
105 mille tibi nostrae referam telluris amores? 


The monstrosity tdenarumque of the manuscripts had re- 
ceived drastie treatment at the hands of earlier, editors: 
Aenariaeque, Inarimesque, Nitrodumque, Dimidiaeque. Voll- 
'mer’s Áenarumque is palaeographically unobjectionable, and was 
accepted by Diehl in Thes. Ling. Lat., s. v., though the word 
does not actually appear elsewhere. Klotz however rightly re- 
jected all these proposals: Dimidiaeque involves too arbitrary a 
change, and all the others, introducing a reference to the modern 
Ischia, do violence to the topographical order; for after the 
series of localities in the region to the northwest of the gulf 
Baiae, Cumae, Misenum, Mons Gaurus—, there follows another 
group, consisting of places at the southeast limit of Campania— 
Capreae, Surrentum, Stabiae,—in which there cannot suitably 
be introduced an island belonging with the first-named region. 

The solution lies in reading venarumque; a proper name is 
not required. With its first word thus restored, the opening 
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part of line 104 refers to the remarkable group of mineral 
springs which are still today a feature of that portion of the 
Stabian plain which lies along the edge of the gulf at the foot of 
the great limestone mass of the Sorrentine promontory. 
Columella, X. 133, has fontibus et Stabiae celebres; the elder 
Pliny, N.H. XXXI. 9, mentions one of the medicinal springs 
by name: item in Stabiano quae Dimidia vocatur; and the 
references in Cicero, ad Fam. VII. i. 1 and 5, to the dolor aliqui 
corporis, infirmitgs valetudinis and imbecillitas valetudinis 
which the orator fears may have detained his friend in the 
region suggest balneotherapeutics as having influenced his choice 
of sojourn. [It is precarious to follow G. Cosenza, Stabia 
(Trani 1907), p. 157, in assigning to Stabian territory the heal- 
ing spring described in the sixteen verses that are quoted from 
a certain Heliodorus by Stobaeus, Flor. IV. xxxvi. 8 W.-H.: 
the well-known Mons Gaurus appears to be mentioned; the 
snowy whiteness of the place (not the mountain) might be due 
to sulphurous fumes. | 

The word vena may denote not only a vein but an artery; and 
the phrase venarum lacus medicos, though perhaps not rigor- 
ously scientific, is intelligible to the layman as representing a 
poet’s effort to jndieate the benefit that was observed to be de- 
rived by the patient’s circulatory system through the use of these 
waters, which are now recognised as possessing marked radio- 
active qualities. If scholars see fit to accept the emendation here 
put forward, they will have recovered a text of Statius free from 
topographical waywardness and at the same time another ancient 
reference to the therapeutic springs of Stabiae. 

Before we leave this line, attention must be called to the in- 
adequacy of Vollmer’s interpretation of its last two words, 
Stabiasque renatas. The city had come to new life after the 
disaster of 79 A. D. because the changes in the coast-line and in 
the course of the river Sarnus had rendered the site of its old 
rival Pompeii no longer suitable for overseas commerce; the life 
thus resumed was not merely that of the period immediately pre- 
ceding the outhreak of Vesuvius, when there appears to*have 
been no real town in this region nearer than Pompeii, but that 
of Stebiae’s prime before Sulla demolished the city and reas- 
signed its territory. But the few inscriptions from Stabiae in 
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C. I. L. do not suggest that this new pas was a thing of 
great consequence or long duration. 


2 


II. Frorvs, Il. vii. 4. 


Prima sedes velut rabidis beluis mons Vesuvius placuit. ibi cum 
obsiderentur a Clodio Glabro per fauces cavi montis svitineis delapsi" 
vineulis ad imas eius descendere radices et exitu inviso nihil tale 
opinantis ducis subito impetu castra rapuerunt. 


This passage in the narrative of the War with Spartacus is 
here printed without commas, sinceethe faulty punctuation of 
modern editions has obscured its meaning. When I prepared A 
Companion to Pompeian Studies (Rome 1927), I misguidedly 
retained the traditional comma after Glabro; Forster in the 
Loeb edition does the same and translates: 


The first position which attracted them (a suitable one for such 
ravening monsters) was Mt, Vesuvius. Being besieged here by Clodius 
Glabrus (sic), they slid by means of ropes made of vine-twigs through 
a passage in the hollow of the mountain down into its very depths, 
and issuing forth by a hidden exit, seized the camp of the general by a 
sudden attack which he never expected. 


The difficulties which beset the passage in this form do not 
require emphasis. Fortunately the brilliant manmeuvre in ques- 
tion has been described for us by two other authors: 


Plutarch, Crassus, IX. 1 and 2: éreira KAwölov crpargyot .. .. moAwp- 
kodvros abrods év Bpe play Exovrı kal xaderhy kal aTevijy Avodor, Ar 6 KAwöros 
Eppovpe, rà 6’ EAXa kpuürvobs dmroröpovs kal Aooddas, Auredoy 06 rory» dyplav 
Grirohfs wepuxviay, Ereuyov rÀv kAnudrwv TA xpiowa, kal cuumMékovres éf 
abray kAmaxldas edrévous xal Badelas, war’? Avwlev dvnprnuévas rapa rd KpnurGdes 
drresGar rv émrumrébuy, karéfaiwov dopadds 0). abrdy mAhr évós, obros 0à ray 
ÜmAwr Evera jeclvas, mel xaréBycay, diet xdrw Trà ÜTÀa kal Baroy dravra 
TeNevraios dwecgteTo kal abrós. 


Frontinus, Strateg., Y. v. 21: Idem (soil. Spartacus) in Vesuvio 
obsessus, ea parte qua mons asperrimus erat ideoque incustoditus ex 
vimine silvestri catenas conseruit, quibus demissus non solum evasit 
verum etiam ex alio latere Clodium ita terruit, . (The punctuation 
is mine; here too the Loeb Library's text and translation require 
revisiog.) 





These passages make the topographical framework for the 
manoeuvre quite clear: the gladiators were inside the (for the 
time) extinct crater; at one point in the rim of the crater there 
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was a break (the fauces of Florus); this was blocked by the 
Roman troops; the gladiators, by means of rope ladders made 
from vines, lowered themselves down the outer slopeseof the 
mountain at other points, as far as its base (ad imas eius 
radices), and since their escape had not been observed (ezilu 
*inviso) they were able to take by a surprise attack the camp of 
the general, who was anticipating nothing of the sort. 

The text of Florus is to be restored by putting a comma, not 
alter Glabro, but after montis. A second comma may be placed 
after radices, breaking the sentence into three suitable sub- 
divisions. 

A. W. Van BUREN. 


AMBRICAN ACADEMY IN ROME. 


REPORTS. 


MNEMOSYNE vol. 58, parts 1 & 2. 


Pp. 1-12. P. H. Damsté, ad Ammianum Marcellinum. Tex- 
tual emendation of 40 passages from books 21 to 28 inclusive. 


' Pp. 13-19. U. Ph. Boissevain, ad inscriptiongm in arce Ar 
gorum repertam. A further commentary on some parts of the 
inscription published by Vollgraff in Mnemosyne 57, pp. 206 ff. 


Pp. 20-40. Guilielmus Vollgraff, ad titulos Argivos. (a) In- 
terpretation of an inscription on a helmet in the British Museum 
(I. G. A. 32; cf. Newton, Inser. Brit. Mus. II, CXXXVII and 
Buck, Greek Dial? p. 241, 80) in the light of I. G. IV, 492 
and I. G. I? 394. (b) In the inscription represented by Schwy- 
zer, Ex. Epigr. 317, the author considers &roiee imperfect, not 
aorist, disagreeing with Bechtel, Griech. Dial. II p. 463. (c) 
The probable date of I. G. IV 554. (d) In I. G. IV 517, the 
absence of a final v from a word preceding a word beginning 
with a vowel can be explained linguistically and need not be 
attributed to the stonecutter. (e) I. G. IV 561, a relative pro- 
noun seems to have been omitted through haplology. (f) An 
inscription published in J. H. S. XLVI p. 253 indicates through 
a corrected error that its artisan was probably from Tegea. (g) 
The inscription noted by Schwyzer, Ex. Epigr. 89, should be 
ascribed to the middle of the fourth century B. C. (h) The 
proper names Eörepas and Eürnpidas are to be*connected with 
Tépas, reipea rather than with v4pós. (i) An attempt to restore 
i. G. IV 487, 488. (j) In the inscription published in B. C. H. 
1903 p. 264, 9, the name AioAdw is not to be derived from a town 
AióAa but is comparable to such a name as 'AxovotAaos. (k) The 
inscription in B. C. H. 1904 p. 42%, 9, interpreted in the light 
of I. G. V 1, 1156. (1) Interpretation of the inscription in 
B. C. H. 1909 p. 458. (m) Additional note on the author's 
article in Mnemosyne 47 p. 167. (n) I. G. IV, I? 69, 2. 


Pp. 41-44. J. van Ijzeren, ad Theophrasti religiosum. Emen- 
dation of a passage not treated by Bolkestein. 


Pp. 45-58. B. A. van Groningen, XAPAKTHPES. An in- 
vestigation into the meaning of the word and its applicability 
to Theophrastus’ work. 

Pp. 54-57. B. A. van Groningen, ad Theophrasti Characteres. 
Commentary on passages in chapters 2 and 3. 


Pp. 58-73. L. A. W. C. Venmans, Xép$os. The author be- 
lieves that termites first entered the Mediterranean lands in 
post-classical times; that the original significance of the word 
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was an animal of the worm type rather than the gnat or ant 
type; that the word is etymologically connected with épzeuy. 


Pp. 74-78. B. A. van Groningen, de Archilochi fragmento se- 
cundo. In this distich the author takes pepary nev and “Iopapixds 
to be predicates and figurative. êv dopi means “on guard duty”; 

ethe end of ihe couplet contains an oxymoron: “cum "vigilo, 
vinum bibo velutsi in triclinio quiescerem.” 


Pp. 79-88. C. Brakman, I. f., ad Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. XII- 
XXIV. Textual emęndation and commentary. 


Pp. 89-93. F. Muller, J. £., de Caeculo Praenestis conditore. 
Caeculus is to be thought “of as a second Prometheus, a demon 
of fire. The name is probably cognate with Cäcus. That these 
should be appropriate inhabitants of Praeneste is evident when 
the geological composition of the region is considered; cf. A. 
Philipson, “ Das Mittelmeergebiet,”® p. 25. 


P. 98. v. Gr., ad Aeschyli fr. 226 Nauck. Punctuate as a 
question; write éor, not éort. 


Pp. 94-98. F. Muller, J. £., de voce Latina “ comfriva” (?) 
This word is found in a gloss on Terence, Andria, 88. Perhaps 
it should be read confrusam; this is perhaps connected with 
frustum. The definition would then be: “ cena ex variis frustis 
sive sportulis composita." 


P. 99. C. Brakman, I. f., emendatur Calpurn. eclog. IV 153. 
Read situm for sonant. 


Pp. 100-112. J. H. Thiel, de Lucretio puerorum vitae de 
scriptore. The following passages among others are examined: 
5, 222 ff., 2, 576 fE., 4, 400 ff., 2, 55 ff, 1, 936 ff. The author 
compares Lucretius’ feeling for the young with that of Euri- 
pides. 


Pp. 112-113. J. H. Thiel, ad Verg. ecl. 4, 60 ff. The passage 
is compared with Herodotus 5, 92 y. (The author reads qui in 
line 62, not cui.) 


Pp. 114-120. E. H. Renkema, ad Plauti Trinummum. Com- 
mentary on verses 411-420, 425-429, 685, 641-646. 


Pp. 121-133. K. van der Heyde, plus, minus, amplius, lon- 
gius. The use of these comparatives in apposition (plus decem 
viri) and with the ablative is examined in Plautus, "Terence, 
Caecilius Statius, Cato, S. C. de Bacchanalibus, Twelve @ables, 
ete. The appositive use is not an outgrowth of that with the 
ablative. 


P. 134. v. Gr., ad Aeschyli Kjpuxes. Fragments 104 and 105 
lead one to think of Heracles; cf. Apollodorus’ Bibliotheca II 
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67 — 4, 11. If there were two or three messengers in the play, 
all but one were probably mute. 


Pp. 135-136. H. I. Rose, ad Caesaris Belli Gallici VI 21, 5. 
The beliefs of the Germani concerning the detection of unchas- 
tity compared with those of the present day Papuans. 


` Pp. 137-159. A. Wagenvoort, de Vergilii ecloga prima. Ver-* 

gil’s “realism” in the first Eclogue with some passages from 
the Culex; Tityrus did not think of Octavian as one of the Lares 
but as his own proper tutelary Lar familiaris; Tucker’s inter- 
pretation of lines 67-69 is endorsed (cf. Class: Rev. 22 p. 244), 
with an added suggestion as to punctuation; the author believes 
that admetiri in schol. Dan. on Eclogue 9, 10 means that the 
tract of water there mentioned is in addition to and not included 
within the three measured miles of land; Eclogue 1, Catalepton 
5, and Eclogue 9 were composed in this order. 


Pp. 160-165. A. G. Roos, de titulo quodam Latino Corinthi 
nuper reperto. This inscription was published by de Waele in 
Mededeelingen van het Nederlandsch Historisch Instituut te 
Rome, 1929, pp. 40 ff. The “ Erastus” mentioned in the in- 
scription is not St. Paul’s friend (cf. Romans 16, 23). The 
abbreviation pro aed is for pro aed(ilitate) or possibly pro ae- 
d(ilitatis) [honore]. 

Pp. 166-206. J.C. Naber, observatiunculae de iure Romano. 
De proprietatis intellectu oratio tripertita. De, exceptione rei 
donatae et traditae et de constitutione Rutiliana. De chirogra- 
phis et syngraphis. De in iure cessione et confessione.  Elen- 
chus fontium. 


Pp. 207-222. C. Brakman, ad Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. 26-37. 
Textual emendations; grammatical observations; remarks on 
cases, prepositions, adverbs, conjunctions, clausulae, colloquial- 
isms. 


CLAYTON M. HALL. 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY. 


RoMANIA, Vol. LIV (1928), juillet-octobre. 


Pp. 321-356. Joseph Bédier. La tradition manuscrite du Lai 
de l'ombre ; réflexions sur l'art d’éditer les anciens textes. Deux- 
iéme article. III. Examen de la nouvelle méthode. Conclusions. 
The author here presents eleven schemes for the relationship 
of the&even known manuscripts, and proceeds to carefully weigh 
the evidence for each one of them in an attempt to discover 
the validity of the new method recently suggested by Dom 
Quentin. The main point of the discussion is whether it is 
preferable to base a critical text on the seemingly best manu- 
script, or whether the editor should attempt to establish a 
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composite text by means of a comparison of variant readings. 
His conclusion is that the canons of criticism applicable to Greek 
and Latin classical texts differ widely from those for Medieval 
texts. The modern editor of the latter will do best to rely on 
his own mature judgment in each individual case. 


e Pp. 357-380. Ferdinand Lot. Etudes sur les légendes épi- 
ques frangaises. V. La Chanson de Roland; & propos d’un livre 
récent. In his book entitled Du nouveau sur la Chanson de 
Roland P. Boissonnade has advanced certain new theories con- 
cerning the influence df the Crusades, and he has attempted to 
identify a large number of, the places mentioned in the poem. 
The date and origin of this celebrated work are also discussed. 


Pp. 881-412. Albert Sjögren. Le genre des mots d’emprunt 
norrois en normand. Under two main headings and many sub- 
divisions a large number of etymologies of supposedly Norse 
origin are here discussed. 


Pp. 413-426. Arthur Langfors. Notice du manuscrit fran- 
cais 9220 de la Bibliothéque nationale. Quatrains francais sur 
le tröne de Salomon; La vision de Saint Paul; Vers latins du 
Miroir de vie et de mort, etc. This article is an expansion in 
some detail of the brief notice published in the official catalogue 
in 1895, and one French text is published in extenso. 


Pp. 427-452. Jean Boutiére. Peire Bremon lo Tort. As 
external evidenge concerning this poet is almost entirely want- 
ing, we are restricted to that afforded by two of his poems that 
have survived the centuries. These are intimately connected, 
and they appear to have been written in Syria during one of the 
Crusades. A critical edition of the two poems is finally given. 


Pp. 453-464. Vittorio Bertoldi. Nomi alpini del luppolo. 
A Classical Latin background for this group of Italian dialect 
words is lacking; therefore the attempt is here made to partially 
supply this deficiency from an etymological standpoint by an 
investigation of the geographical distribution of the numerous 
Gialectic forms in use in the Alpine region. 


Pp. 465-475. Thomas Walton. Notes sur le manuscrit 871 
de la Bibliothéque municipale de Grenoble. This volume is a 
collection of moral pieces similar to many others formed in the 
fittcenth century. It is in fact made up of three distinct manu- 
ee rinte nll Copied during that period. Especial attention is here 
"mod tse raay entitled } Mm de Ptstrtcuce We dèume. = 


Cu s dde mde “PPS I See d 
fer m b Ta - * 4 1 pe ^ + ao * » *- 
RON ARR .— Oamnres rendus, Po. 067-000.  f'hncdiqo. . Up. 

s ai ` ` 
GUo-0.U. valh GaeGuc, Ay bred es Vg doe de vd 
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Guorra, XIX (1930), 1/2. 


Pp. 1-15. Max Niedermann, Zur lateinischen und grie- 
chischen Wortgeschichte. Latin architectus is a back-formation 
from architectari, for *architectonari to Gk. dpxırexrwv, with 
haplological loss in *architectonantur *-onantem etc. Latin 
furcula from *furg-klà (from *tlä) to root in Lith. Zergti ' die 
Beine spreizen’; furca is a back-formation. Latin ora, origi- 
nally ‘ mooring-line’ as in Liv. XXII, 19, 10; from * rope" as 
dividing line or boundary came ora ‘ shore, coast) Greek ákaAav- 
dis ‘a kind of bird? is by metathesis from *ákavÜaA(s, to äkavde, 
with the suffix of oveadis * Feigendyossel, mvĝfaàls ‘a kind of 
dove. Greek dxacros, mAardvıoros, and place names like Kapvoros 
are collectives denoting places overgrown with vegetation of a 
specific kind; the suffix as in Latin arbustum, filictum. 


Pp. 16-24. Otto Immisch, Ignoscere. This word gets its 
meaning ‘ pardon’ as an early translation of Greek cvyyvouy and 
its kin, taking the negative prefix as an opposite to cognoscere; 
it denotes ‘ Verzicht’ (cf. Germ. verzeihen) and not ‘ Einsicht" 
(with in- ‘into’), for the Romans were not introspective. 


Pp. 24-48. Franz Altheim, Die neuesten Forschungen zur 
Vorgeschichte der römischen Metrik, building on the work of 
Fraenkel and others, argues that the Romans must have had 
iambic and trochaic measures before Livius Andronicus, since 
otherwise these rhythms could not have reached their acme at. 
Rome within fifty years from his first plays in 241. He finds an 
old iambic senarius quoted by Gell. IV, 5, probably from the 
Annales Maximi of the pontifices, also one quoted in a fragment 
of the Faeneratrix of Plautus. 'The Greek tragi-comedy of South 
Italy was probably the intermediary of the trochaic tetrameter 
from the Attie Old Comedy to the Oscan Atellanae, whence it 
passed to the Romans, becoming the trochaic septenarius in the 
process. 


Pp. 48-72. Edwin Müller-Graupa, Primitiae (cont. from 
Glotta XVIII, 132 ff.). Latin peccare ‘to sin’ is denominative 
from native Italic word pedicum ‘gout’, attested Lucil. ap. C. G. 
L. IV, 18; the fragment is to be read (against Marx) pédicum 
iam/excoquit omne; cf. mancus ‘maimed’ to manica ' mana- 
cle’, manus * hand? (cf. Gm. Gicht to gehen,==‘ Gang’). Ap- 
pendix on semantics of words meaning ‘sin’, and on &depianıs. 
Superstes is euphemism for ‘netherworld demon’, applied to 
spirit@of the dead going around as ghosts, and superstitio was 
by origin * Dàmonenwesen, Dämonen- Gespenster-glaube?. Scor- 
tum ‘hide, leather’, as applied to persons, was merely a synec- 
doche, specialized without particular reason to denote ‘harlot’. 
Lac, yéAa came from an onomatopoetic root glag- glak-, indicat- 
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ing the noise of drinking from the mother’s breast; with a rich 
collection of other onomatopoeias of similar meanings. 


Pp. 72-85. Josef Zingerle, Lexikalische Beiträge. Studies in 
new Greek words and meanings found in inscriptions and papyri, 
and not yet accepted into the lexica, or wrongly so accepted: 

arovriornp, poetic doublet of dxovrıorys, in a fragmentary inserip- 
rif of Lydian Tire (Denkschr. Ak. Wien LVII, 88), has the 
new meaning ‘ fountain-mouth which throws the water upward’. 
Aoumpa, in the Cnidian epigram Kaibel EG 204, is an error 
for Bópypa. ’Eraito, in Hippiatr. p. 15, c. 19, is a late formation 
for émraícco. Bixvovaite in I. G. R. III, 1339, is miswritten for 
ebkovidto. Kpimödpios is shéwn to be the Greek transcription of 
Latin crepidarius, by its use as a personal name in a Christian 
inscription Eph. Arch. 1915, p. 81. TWedAcorparidrys, with raie- 
graphic for waAa-, is a single word, despite editorial division in 
I. G. R. LIT, 213 and 1489, since 213 1s a bilingual and the Latin 
text shows that the word is a translation of veteranus. Hapayınov 
in Leyden magical papyrus V (II, 23), is an Egyptian writing 
for wapdonpov. Sudypoxdvtpa, in I. G. R. III, 360, is a correct 
reading, cf. «ovrpo- ‘hunting-spear’ as prius in a compound 
C. I. G. 3422, a contamination of xévrpov ‘goad’ and kovrós 
‘pole’ (— Latin contus). 


Pp. 85-89. W. Prellwitz, Zur griechischen Etymologie. “Eralo 
is formed to *hetos * wahr, gut’, cf. éreds, to root es- in zero grade. 
"Er-oipos "guten Weg habend, bereit ?, ef. olpos ‘ Weg, Bahn’, to 
root ei- ‘go’. ""Er-apos * guter, wahrer Freund’, with root 'ar- 
‘fügen’, as in dp@yds ‘ Freundschaft’, ér-aipos, the same with 
*aryos, Skt. arya- “freundlich, hold, treu, fromm, arisch ^: im- 
portant for the I. E. quality of the Greeks, since from this root 
in ápécko came the abstract äpe-rn ‘das Gutsein, Tugend’ (and 
not from *nr-, seen in dvi). 


Pp. 89-127. W. Prellwitz, Hervorhebende Partikeln in der 
indogermanischen Wortbildung.  Avwrepis from Aiar «apeivar; SO 
Herodian, who was right, though *raphs from rapeiva has been 
denied by scholars; yet from root es- as independent semantic 
unit (not as auxiliary merely) come Skt. sat- ‘good’, Greek és, 
vs, v- in dys, Latin er-us ‘ Herr’, sent-ire, sent-entia, sin-cérus 
‘having a good heart? (cf. «gp * heart?). Ai- for Aíav is an em- 
phatie particle. So also *àn *én *ön, varying with *à *& *6 (in 
Latin -n became -m) ; this is attached notably to prepositions and 
adverbs: oadys and Dor. ca$-av-js Att. sadis; Vrcpembavos ; 
Goth. ufar-6; 'A6-ay-à, cf. for prius Skt. adhi, Eng. under; Latin 
id-ön-eus, matr-dn-a, quispi-am, i-am, quoni-am, and prefix 4, as 
in Skt. ä-pita- ‘ yellowish’, Lith. o-balsis ‘ watchword °, Z-vekés 
< parpov” (Hesych.), Att. &-a-vecys. So also “ai, as in Greek 
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ür-al, Latin pr-ae, Lith. voc. tévai, for téve, verb yrai for yra, 
pron. jis-ai for jis. Particle *epi *pi in Greek intensive prefix, 
as 1D „emızehs, er-ei, in Latin quip-pe, Skt. kim api ‘sehr’, 
Latin quis-pi-am. 


Pp. 127-148. F. Conrad, Die Deminutiva im Altlatein. I. 
-Die Deminutive bei Plautus, with a complete alphabetical list of 
the words and of their occurrences. With few exceptions Plautus 
used diminutives not for the sake of denoting small size, but for 
other reasons: affection or distaste, pleasure or dislike. Classifi- 
cation of the diminutives into semantically kindred groups. (To 
be continued.) 


Pp. 148-150. Hans Krahe, Zum Seesen Dialekt von Bantia, 
attributes to a Messapian substrate the Bantian palatalizations 
ri>r, ti>s, di> z, ki> x, whereas the Oscan of other localities 
ab 11085 doubled consonants before i. For Messapian shows ti > 6, 
li > ll, ri > rr, di» dd, though not the change of ki (cf. Glotta 
XVII, 81 ff.). 


Pp. 151-152. W. Kroll, Metrische lateinische Inschrift aus 
Tripoltana, gives a revised reading, after a photograph, of an 
inscription found at the Libyan oasis Bonjem (cf. Lavagnini, 
Riv. di Fil. N. S. VI, 416; Bartoccini, Africa italiana, II, 54), 
an acrostich of Q. Avidius Quintanus, in senarii, good for the 
time (soon before 198 A. D.) ; it contains a praise of the waters 
of Salus, in which the centurion and his soldiers refreshed them- 
selves by swimming. . 


ROLAND G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY Gr PENNSYLVANIA. 


REVIEWS. 


Lton HERRMANN. Les Masques et les Visages dans les Bucoli- 
ques de Virgile. Bruxelles, Éditions de la Revue de l'Uni- 
* versité de Bruxelles, MCMXXX. 198 pp. ° 


The object of this study is to explain the personal allusions 
in Virgil’s Eclogues. The author regards the Eclogues as a sort 
of pastoral comedy, a sort of literary masquerade, in which each 
pseudonym represents some real person of Virgil’s s day. More- 
over, he insists that they ate a group of connected poems, in 
which each pseudonym must represent a single person only. 
Thus, if Menaleas is Virgil in Ecl. V and IX, Menalcas must be 
Virgil in II, III, X, as well. And none of the other pseudonyms 
can refer to Virgil. 

This reasoning leads to a novel explanation of the First 
Eclogue. M. HERRMANN holds that the order of composition of 
these poems is simply the traditional order in which they stand 
in the MSS. The First was written before October of the year 
41, and somehow refers back to an event of the year 49. It has 
nothing to do with the district of Mantua, but with that of 
Tusculum. ‘The exiled Meliboeus is identified as the poet P. 
Valerius Cato, and Tityrus as Q. Caecilius Epirota. The * deus? 
of line 6 is Julius Caesar. 

In the Secorfd Eclogue Corydon is identified as Valgius 
Rufus; Iollas, as C. Cilnius Maecenas. In the Fifth, and else- 
where, Daphnis represents the poet Catullus. Other identifica- 
tions offered, with more or less confidence, are Alphesiboeus 
(L. Varius Rufus), Amyntas (Albius Tibullus), Damon (Lici- : 
nius Calvus), Lycidas (Q. Horatius Flaccus), Moeris (Aemilius 
Macer), Mopsus (Domitius Marsus). For the complete list, 
see pages 173-174. 

A special chapter is devoted to the * puer? of the Fourth 
Eclogue. Here the author records his vote in favor of the young 
Marcellus (of Aen. vi. 861) whose birth he would set as late as 
the year 40. The poem itself is derived mainly from Catullus 
(LXIV), Theocritus, and Hesiod. No influence of Sibylline 
prophecy is admitted; ‘Cumaeum carmen’ means only the 
poem of Cyme, Hesiod’s Works and Days. And all modern sug- 
gestions of Orphic, Mithraic, or Messianic mysticism are g cheer- 
fully swept aside. 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


Tan Joans Horxıns UNIVERSITY. 
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Index Rerum et Nominum in Scholiis Servii et Aelii Donati 
Tractatorum: Confecerunt J. F. Mountrorp et J. T. 
SöHuLtz. Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, vol. 
XXIII, 1930. 217 pp. $3.00. 


* Everyone who has had to deal with the Servian Commentary 
on Virgil will be grateful for this long-needed index. It is well 
made, well arranged, and well printed. For the special benefit 
of those who are interested in the relation of Servius to Donatus, 
it includes the names and subjects mentiöned in Donatus Com- 
mentary on Terence. It is made from the two standard editions, 
Thilo’s Servius (1881-7) and Wessner’s Donatus (1902-5). 


W. P. MUSTARD. 


Arte Poetica di Orazio. Introduzione e Commento di AUGUSTO 
Rostaenı. Torino, Chiantore, MCMXXX. Pp. exu -+ 
133. Lire 28.. ; 


Professor RosTAGNI has done well to re-edit the Ars Poetica 
in the light of his own and other recent studies of the general 
subject. He insists that it is really a systematic treatise, on the 
plan of the Greek rexvaı. It is almost exclusively concerned with 
dramatic poetry, but so was Aristotle’s Poetics. Its special 
model was the Téyvņ of Neoptolemus of Pariu, as Porphyrio 
stated long ago. Hence its general plan: 1-41 (qoiyois), 42- 
294 (moinpa), 295-476 (aomrys). It seems to have been written 
about 15 B.C., a little earlier than Epist. i. 2 (to Augustus). 
The editor’s discussion of ancient treatises on poetry, from 
Aristotle to Horace, is especially interesting and useful. 


W. P. MUSTARD. 


Storia della Letteratura Latina nelle Età Repubblicana e Au- 
gustea. Per cura di Vincenzo Ussanr. Milano, Vallardi, 
1929. 525 pp. 55 Lire. 


It is a pleasant duty to make prompt mention of this learned 
volume by the Professor of Latin Literature in the University of 
Rome:9*"Professor UssANI takes up his subject from the origins, 
and carries it on to the close of the Augustan age. Throughout 
the volume he insists upon the permanence of the Roman type, 
and wisely emphasizes the national aspects of the literature; for, 
as Professor Wieut Durr has put it, “ the Roman borrowed in a 
Roman way.” His critical judgments are regularly sound and 
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well expressed, and one gets the pleasant impression that they 
are based on his own reading of the authors concerned, and that 
they are all his own. This in spite of a most laudable familiarity 
with the ‘literature’ of his subject—lItalian, French, German, 
English, and American. A few of his longer illustrative passages 
are rendered in Italian verse. 
* On p. 242 F:, Marx's argument that Lucretius was probably a 
Celt of freedman standing should now be reconsidered, in view of 
Professor TENNEY FRANK’s recent comments, Studies in Honor 
of Hermann Collitz, Baltimore, 1930, pp. 63-66. So, too, on 
p. 821, the suggestion of a Celtic origin for Virgil, and a Celtic 
temperament, seems to call for more evidence than has yet been 
adduced, and at least some explanation of what a Celtic tempera- 
ment is supposed to be. And, p. 379, was Ovid’s daughter really 
the poetess Perilla? 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


+ 


Maphaeus Vegius and his Thirteenth Book of the Aeneid: A 
Chapter on Virgil in the Renaissance. By Anna Cox 
Brinton. Stanford University Press, 1930. xii + 183 pp. 
$7.50. 


This sumptuous volume is a most interesting contribution to 
the celebration of the two-thousandth anniversary of Virgil’s 
birth. It beging with a well written introduction, on the life 
and work of Vegius, and the amazing history of his ‘ Thirteenth 
Book.’ The Latin text is based on the rare editio princeps of 
Venice, 1471, and is here printed on alternate pages with the 
English version by Thomas Twyne, London, 1584. There is 
included also the Scottish translation by Gawain Douglas writ- 
ten in 1518, and reproductions of six delightful woodcuts from 
Sebastian Brant’s famous Virgil, Strassburg, 1502. The notes 
are mainly concerned with Vegius’s use of his classical models. 

There are a few misprints in the Latin text: line 67, magum, 
for magnum; 157, pacis, for paci; 190, sublimen, for sublimem ; 
206, effundisse, for effudisse. The colophon quoted on p. 50 
is rather puzzling. Mincidae is probably a misprint for Min- 
ciadae. And surely the strange word sesquique does not repre- 
sent what the writer meant to say. Parvo numerosa iuventus 
hardly suggests “an en small edition.” 
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8, 67, stat sententia. And there are two good books which might 
have been mentioned in the bibliography: Vladimiro Zabughin’s 
Vergilio nel Rinascimento Italiano, vol. I, Bologna, 1921, and 
Laucklan MacLean Watt’s Douglas’s Aeneid, Cambridge, 1920. 


W. P. MUSTARD. 


Descensus Averno: Fourteen Woodcuts reproduced from Sebas- 
tian Brants Virgil, Strassburg, MDII. Elucidated and 
provided with a Foreword by Anne Cox Brinton. Stan- 
ford University Press, 1930. $3.50. 


This is a very sumptuous reproduction of a famous set of 
woodcuts made to illustrate the Sixth Book of the Aeneid. After 
the fashion of the time many of the leading personages are 
indicated by streamers, and the editor helps to identify others. 
One corner of No. X is explained as depicting Pirithous end 
the eldest Fury. But the ‘Fury’ is surely a Harpy. In the 
description of No. VII, for Cerberus’ monstrous ‘bulls’ read 
‘bulk’. The extracts from Brant’s prologue and colophon are 
for some reason given only in English verse. 


W. P. MUSTARD. 


Chateaubriand and Virgil. By Lovıs Hastincs NayLor. Bal- 
timore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1930.. xiv + 212 pp. 
$1.50. 


This scholarly and workmanlike monograph sets forth the 
persistent use of Virgilian phrase and fancy in Chateaubriand’s 
prose. One further instance might have been indicated on p. 65: 
“des boeufs de Clitumne qui traînaient madame PAmbassadrice à 
son triomphe.” This alludes to Geor. ii, 146-8, hine albi, Ch- 
tumne, greges . . . Romanos ad templa deum duxere triumphos. 
On p. 130 the fancy “ des ruisseaux de lait s'égarant au sein de 
la terre, lorsque les hommes avaient leur innocence ” is perhaps 
due to Ovid, rather than to Virgil. Compare the description of 
the Golden Age, Met. i, 111, flumina iam lactis, iam flumina 
nectaris ibant. 

W. P. Musrarp. 


The ff8says of Montaigne, translated by George B. Ives. Intro- 
ductions by Grace Norton. 4 vols. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1925. 


The thought of a new English version of Montaigne opens 
prospects of many delights. Florio and Cotton are, to the 
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reviewer's way of thinking, each as successful as any translators 
ever are. Both have made books which are not only English 
but literature. Yet both obviously date. Florio especially is 
too redolent of the rich soil of pre-Shakespearian rhetaric to 
be utterly faithful to the spirit of his French original. Cotton 
seems to modern minds less old-fashioned and certainly more 
%teral than his predecessor, but after all his translation is now: 
some two hundred odd years old and it is natural that one should 
feel the need of a version in contemporary English. 

But that need finds little satisfaction in the Ives translation 
which the publishers modestly predict will become the standard 
text. Its faults are many, but its greatest fault, because the 
least excusable, is its prudishness. Why remind readers of this 
journal that Montaigne was not inspired by the ideals of the late 
Anthony Comstock? He recognized the existence of all our in- 
stincts and organs, even those necessary for the continuance of 
the race. Mr. Ives and Miss Norton feel apparently that their 
author should have had the benefits of a New England training. 
Miss Norton genteelly rebukes him for saying, * Non pudet 
dicere, quod non pudet sentire? (Vol. IV 3). As if he could 
have written the Essays at all without believing that. He said 
it and he lived up to it and the course of good taste would have 
been either to translate him entirely, as Cotton seems to have 
done, or not to have translated him at all. 

Instead of taking the courageous path, Mr. lves leaves pas- 
sages which he deems improper in the original French. Con- 
sequently most öf the essay “ On Certain Verses of Vergil " and 
whole pages out of others glare at one indecently as they would 
never have done in English. One has only to turn to Cotton's 
translation to see how much more palatable a frank handling 
of the situation is. 

Not only is the translation purposely incomplete, but on 
almost every page are awkwardness and infelieity. "What sense 
does this passage make: “It is the quality of a porter, not of 
merit, to have stouter arms and legs” (Bk. I, ch. 31; Vol. I 
281)? Or this: “A notably beautiful thing in their marriages 
is that the same eagerness that our wives have to keep us from 
ihe friendship and goodwill of other women, theirs have to an 
equal degree to obtain this for their husbands" (/d.; Vol. I 
283 f.)? Is this modern English: “ From the inconstancy of the 
varying dance of fortune, she shows us every kind of aspect ” 
MET, ch, 34: Vol, Y 292)? Ts this: “ There is no[hing eo 
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made for all these sentences, to be syre, but why write so affected 
and mannered an English that it need excuses? 

Although one ean find fault with Mr. Ives's translation of 
Montaigne, one can only admire the courage that produced it. 
Unfortunately one needs moze than moral qualities to create a 
work of art. That something more is scandalously absent in 
"these elegant and costly volumes. . 

GEORGE Boas. 

Jonns Horxins UNIVERSITY. 


Platonis Epistulae Commentariis Illustratae. By FRANOISCUS 
Novotny. Brno, 1980. Pp. vii-++ 319. 


It is nearly a quarter of a century since Professor Novotny 
challenged the prevailing view that the Platonic Epistles were 
spurious by publishing certain stylometric studies. Since that 
time it has become fashionable to accept at least the seventh and 
eighth as genuine. Professor Novotny in this commentary 
proceeds on the assumption that all but the first are from Plato’s 
hand. It is to be hoped that future students of the Epistles 
will not neglect his work, for his well chosen parallels and 
sound observations will save them from many of the mistakes of 
which translators, including the present writer, have been guilty. 
He has done his work thoroughly, and when he fails to note pre- 
vious suggestions it is usually because they do not deserve notice. 
He has brought forward much new evidence and has cleared up 
a number of doubtful points. There will always of course re- 
main passages where other scholars will prefer their own inter- 
pretation. 

The text, which occupies pages 1-48, differs from Burnet’s, if 
we include punctuation, in forty-two places, which are listed in 
a conspectus. Many of these are improvements, but the editor 
does not realize the importance of the marginal notes in the 
manuscripts A and O. The tenth-century editors of these manu- 
scripts were able and conscientious and had at hand an abund- 
ance of evidence that it is perverse for a modern editor to ex- 
clude. Novotny rejects two such marginal supplements at 328b. 
This is anything but conservative. Homoeoteleuton explains 
both omissions, while there is no explanation of the notes as 
arbitrary additions. . The first sentence can, as Novotny shows, 
be read without 740s; why then should an editor have inserted 
the woff unless he found it in a manuscript? Given rijs yuyñs, 
which in itself vitiates the correspondence of clauses, we are 
much better off with 700s. It is of course governed by «ép. The 


1 Listy filologické, 33 (1906), pp. 193-120, 336-347. 
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expression $8os yuyğs is fond five times in the Laws and else- 
where in this epistle at 334d. 

I append a few notes. 316a 3: For another view of the mean- 
ing of zpooíjua. vöuwv here see an article of mine in the Transac- 
tions of the American Philological Association 60 (1929), pp. 
5- 24. 317d 2: The expression oi mpòs hðovğv perà aiaxpas BAaßns 
outhouvres is a periphrasis for xóàaxes, a word that Plato avoids 
as unseemly. Compare Laws 5, 743d, where Booxnpata aioypa 
is a euphemism for sópva, (cf. mopioßbards) that has puzzled 
more than one reader. 324b 6: For véo xai py véw compare 
Lysias 6. 32. 345c*2: For nyepwv kat xiptos compare Demosthenes 
18, 201. 344c 2: For roAAsö Set py construed like od wy compare 
Gorgias 517a 6. 326b 9: It is perhaps worth suggesting that 
póvov might well be an adverb here, that Plato may be protesting 
against the custom of taking a siesta, of ‘never sleeping by 
night only” That this was a custom of which Plato disapproved 
we know from Phaedrus 2592. The other custom to which Plato 
takes exception in this passage, that of taking two full meals a 
day, fits in naturally with the habit of sleeping at noon. Cicero 
to be sure» (Tuse. 5, 100) renders: nec umquam pernoctare 
solum, and Sallust (Suas. 1, 8) adapts: nullam noctem sine 
seorto quiescere, but both have introduced ideas that are not in 
the Greek. Never sleeping alone was not a new custom in 
Greece. Zeus in the Iliad never sleeps alone, I believe. Probably 
most husbands followed his exemple. Furthermore the word 
vikrop is superfluous unless Plato has in mind the habit of 
sleeping by day. The passage is in any case ambiguous and well 
illustrates the need of caution and intuition in an interpreter of 
the Epistles. Professor Novotny fortunately has both. 


L. A. Post. 


HavnRFoRD COLLEGE, HAVERFORD, PA. 


Körperkultur im Altertum. By Julius Jüthner (Jena, G. 
Fischer, 1928). Pp. 76 and 26 Text-cuts. 


This little brochure in the field of cultural history forms Vol. 
XII of the series Jenaer medizin-historische Beiträge, edited by 
Dr. Theodor Meyer-Steinig. It is a comprehensive account of 
physical culture in antiquity in relation to health —exerciso, 
ib, rubbing sed ma hen, wen of oil and sand. methods of 
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at Innsbruck, has long been knowh for his contributions to 
ancient sports, especially for his two standard works, Uber antike 
Turngerathe (1896) and edition of Philostratos’ Uber Gym- 
nastik® (1909). 

After à few introduttory pages devoted to the slight attention 
paid to physical exercise by the Oriental nations and especially 
Crete, “the cradle of gymnastics,” the book is concerned with 
Greek athletics beginning with Homer and the inception of the 
Pan-hellenic Games. While the Epic tells us much of sports 
and of the use of oil and the bath—the Homeric asaminthus, 
bath-tub, being a Minoan loan-word—it was the Dorian Greeks 
who instituted historical Greek athletics by their innovations— 
nudity, use of oil and sweat-bath, and admission of girls to such 
gymnastic contests as running, wrestling, discus- and spear- 
throwing. Orsippos, the Megarian stadiodrome, was the first to 
lay aside the loin-cloth at Olympia in 720 B. C., and the Spartan 
sweat-bath survived as the Laconicum (sc. balneum) at Rome, 
first mentioned by Cicero and Vitruvius. Herodotus also records 
that the Scythians of his day were inordinately fond of the 
steam-bath, and 'Theophrastus is known to have eomposed a 
treatise on “ Sweating.” The Spartan innovations were soon 
introduced into Athens and elsewhere, Athenian athletes appear- 
ing at Olympia by 696 B.C. By the fifth century B. C. the two 
institutions for physical culture, viz. the training-schools (gym- 
nasia and palaestrae) and baths, had become Pan-hellenic. 
While Plato in the fourth century called physica} culture “ gym- 
nastic” and the “sister art” to medicine, Erasistratus, the 
founder of a medical school in Alexandria, in the next century 
called it “hygiene.” Alexander spread Greek athletics over 
Persia and by 186 B. C., after much opposition because of their 
supposed un-military character, they got a foothold in Rome. 
By 33 B. C. there were 170 baths in Rome alone. The earlier 
emperors instituted various athletie festivals, but the old Roman 
interest in gladiator-, beast-, and sea-fights was sure to cause 
the decline of Greek sports there, whose only survivors were 
boxing, carried on in a peculiarly Roman spirit as a bloody sport 
with a cestus of metal, and the pancratium. 

Jüihner shows that it was Christianity which was to blame for 
the disappearance of Greek athletics. While the early Fathers, 
e. g., Clement of Alexandria, c. 200 A. D., who were the products 
of the heathen conditions which had fostered athletics, stood for 
their moderate use, even countenancing nudity and advocating 
the bath for health and cleanliness, the fourth-century teachers, 
even the pagan Libanius and Himerius, opposed them, and the 
new religion, with its enmity to earthly things, was bound to 
frown upon this survival of paganism. St. Pachomius, the Egyp- 
tian monk who founded the Christian cenobitical life and who 
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died around 346, began fhe active fight against the gymnasium 
by forbidding his monks the use of oil and body baths. When 
Constantine made Christianity the court religion—not the State 
religion, as is stated on p. 67——its poljcy was directed thence- 
forth openly against everything heathen, including athletic fes- 
tivals and contests, until finally Theodosius gave them their 
coup de grace and they disappeared until the revival of athletic 
sports in our day. 

However, one phase of the old “ hygiene ” survived—the bath” 
While Havelock Ellis is quite right in saying that the bath dis- 
appeared in the’ West with the dissolution of the Western Em- 
pire, Jüthner makes it @lear that it lived on throughout the 
Byzantine epoch in the Eastern monasteries, where, despite the 
strenuous rules of life, it played an important röle, and probably 
to an even greater degree among the laity. Thus, he cites several 
ruins of ancient baths, one found within the walls of the Mon- 
astery of the Panagia on Cithaeron dating from the eleventh 
century. Here are the remains of a building with three rooms, 
two of which were fitted with heating apparatus beneath the 
floors antl inside the walls, thus corresponding with the early 
imperial tepidarvum and caldarium, while the third was for the 
exit of the conduits. It was in the East that the Crusaders 
learned of the ancient institution and made it known to the 
West. But it was the immediate heirs of Constaninople, the 
Turks and Russians, who expanded the hot-air bath in the nine- 
teenth century so that the “ Turkish ” and “ Russian ” baths of 
to-day form the last survival of the Greco-Roman bath. 


WALTER WOODBURN HYDE. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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